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Essentials  of  a Sound  Reading  Program 


Child  Growth  and  Learning 

A basic  purpose  of  all  good  teaching  is  to  promote  the 
mental,  social,  moral,  and  emotional  growth  of  boys  and 
girls,  to  increase  their  physical  well-being,  and  to  develop 
balanced  and  stable  personalities.  In  this  connection  effort 
is  made  daily  to  extend  their  experiences,  to  stimulate  good 
thinking,  and  to  broaden  their  interests. 

In  order  to  insure  well-balanced  growth,  schools  make 
use  of  every  avenue  of  learning  that  is  appropriate  for  the 
level  of  advancement  of  the  pupils  taught.  From  the 
earliest  years  of  schooling,  pupils  engage  in  many  types  of 
learning  activities,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  For  example: 

They  listen  to  the  teacher  as  she  tells  them  a story  or 
a series  of  interesting  facts. 

They  go  on  excursions  and  observe  with  care  all  that 
they  see  relating  to  the  problems  they  are  studying. 

They  listen  to  the  radio  and  hear  interesting  stories 
and  gain  valuable  information. 

They  look  at  moving  pictures  and  follow  eagerly  the 
story  presented  on  the  screen. 

They  study  pictures,  maps,  and  other  visual  aids  to 
learning. 

They  read  widely,  both  for  recreation  and  in  an  effort 
to  find  answers  to  their  problems. 
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Through  these  and  other  activities,  pupils  may  acquire 
new  insights,  broader  interests,  an  inquiring  attitude,  and  a 
wholesome  outlook  on  life.  As  a result  of  carefully  planned 
guidance,  they  may  develop  rapidly  in  ability  to  understand 
all  they  see,  hear,  and  read  and  to  react  wisely  to  it.  A broad 
foundation  is  thus  laid  for  valuable  and  varied  experiences 
at  each  stage  of  development. 

Reading  As  an  Aid  to  Child  Growth 

As  a means  of  extending  experience  and  promoting  child 
growth,  reading  is  of  special  value. 

1.  It  makes  the  lives  of  children  richer  and  more  mean- 
ingful through  the  stories,  descriptions,  and  records  of 
the  past  that  are  available  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
school. 


2.  It  enables  them  to  satisfy  valuable  curiosities  about 
people,  animals  and  plants,  strange  regions,  former 
times,  distant  places,  famous  men  and  women,  inven- 
tions, etc. 

3.  It  helps  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  and  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  community,  state,  and 
nation. 

4.  It  enables  them  to  secure  material  for  fuller  under- 
standing and  for  use  in  solving  problems,  and  helps 
them  to  learn  how  to  act  in  new  situations. 

5.  As  a form  of  oral  communication,  it  is  a valuable 
means  of  informing,  convincing,  and  giving  pleasure 
to  others. 


For  these  and  other  reasons,  reading  has  for  centuries 
been  recognized  as  a very  important  aid  in  the  continuous 
mental  and  social  development  of  children  and  young 
people.  Furthermore,  the  fact  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  pupil  who  fails  to  learn  to  read  is  deprived  of  many 
of  the  pleasures  and  enriching  experiences  which  all  chil- 
dren should  enjoy.  Vigorous  effort  should  be  made,  there- 
fore, in  all  schools  to  promote  the  development  of  efficient 
reading  habits  among  pupils. 

Not  all  pupils,  of  course,  can  learn  to  read  equally  well. 
Furthermore,  children  often  fail  to  acquire  from  the 
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printed  page  as  clear  and  vivid  concepts  as  they  do  through 
listening,  observing,  or  manipulating  things.  It  follows  that 
different  types  of  learning  activities  should  be  provided  in 
a well-balanced  curriculum  and  that  boys  and  girls  should 
become  efficient  in  all  of  them,  including  reading. 


Important  Stages  of  Development  in  Reading 

Careful  studies  of  the  progress  of  children  as  they  learn 
to  read  show  that  they  pass  through  a series  of  stages  in 
becoming  efficient  readers.  A stage  of  development  is  here 
thought  of  as  a part  of  the  continuous  process  of  growth 
in  reading  interest,  attitudes,  and  habits.  Although  the 
kinds  of  growth  which  occur  in  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment overlap  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  certain  stages  that  are  characterized  by  strategic 
goals  and  by  important  pupil  needs.  For  purposes  of  em- 
phasis six  stages  of  development  in  reading  are  recognized 
in  this  Guidebook: 


[ 

{ 

[ 

1, 

ie 


1.  The  stage  of  preparation  for  reading,  which  is  usually 
provided  for  in  the  kindergarten  and  early  part  of  the 
first  grade  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  pre- 
reading  stage. 

2.  The  initial  stage  of  learning  to  read,  in  which  pupils 
acquire  increased  interest  in  reading,  a desire  to  find 
out  what  written  and  printed  words  tell  them,  and  a 
sight  vocabulary  of  fifty  or  more  words. 

3.  The  stage  in  which  pupils  learn  to  engage  in  continu- 
ous, meaningful  reading  of  simple  material  and  to  ac- 
quire interest  in  independent  reading.  These  goals 
are  achieved  usually  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade  or 
early  in  the  second. 

4.  The  stage  of  rapid  growth  in  the  basic  attitudes  and 
habits  involved  in  fluent,  accurate  oral  reading  and  a 
clear  grasp  of  meaning  in  silent  reading.  This  stage 
occurs  typically  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 

5.  The  stage  at  which  experience  is  extended  rapidly,  and 
increased  power  and  efficiency  in  reading  are  acquired. 
Such  growth  occurs  normally  during  tire  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades. 
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6.  The  stage  of  refinement  in  reading  interests,  habits, 
and  tastes.  Such  development  usually  occurs  during 
the  junior  high  school,  the  senior  high  school,  and 
the  college  years. 

In  assigning  the  foregoing  stages  of  growth  in  reading  to 
specific  grade  levels,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  not  all 
children  progress  at  a uniform  rate  in  acquiring  readiness 
for  reading  or  in  learning  to  read.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
some  children  require  guidance  for  a much  longer  period 
than  others  in  order  to  achieve  progress  in  various  phases 
of  reading. 

Essential  Types  of  Training  in  Reading 

Observations  and  the  results  of  experiments  show  clearly 
that  at  least  three  types  of  training  are  essential  in  promot- 
ing rapid  growth  in  reading: 

1.  Carefully  planned  basic  instruction  in  reading. 

2.  Continuous  guidance  in  reading  activities  in  the  va- 
rious content  subjects. 

3.  Wide  provision  for  both  directed  and  free  recreatory  | 
reading  in  the  classroom,  library,  and  home. 

Failure  to  make  adequate  provision  for  any  of  these  types  ^ 
of  activity  may  result  in  inefficient  reading  interests,  atti- 
tudes, or  habits. 

Aims  of  Basic  Instruction  in  Reading 

The  broader  objectives  of  all  reading  activities  are  to 
extend  the  experiences  of  pupils,  to  deepen  understanding, 
to  broaden  interests,  to  cultivate  desirable  attitudes  and 
appropriate  ideals,  and  to  develop  rich  and  stable  person- 
alities. In  addition,  basic  instruction  in  reading  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  specific  aims: 


1.  To  awaken  keen  interest  in  reading  and  to  stimulate 
a strong  desire  to  learn  to  read  effectively. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  orderly  development  of  good 
habits  of  recognition  both  in  oral  reading  and  in  silent 
reading. 
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3.  To  develop  ability  to  interpret  clearly  and  accurately 
the  meaning  of  the  passages  read. 

4.  To  develop  habits  of  reacting  critically  to  the  ideas 
secured  through  reading  and  of  reorganizing  and  ap- 
plying them  to  new  situations. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  ability  to  read  aloud  effectively. 

6.  To  cultivate  strong  motives  for,  and  permanent  in- 
terests in,  diversified  reading. 

7.  To  elevate  standards  and  tastes  in  the  choice  of  books 
and  selections  read. 


As  the  foregoing  aims  are  achieved,  reading  aids  in 
developing  insight,  in  making  the  lives  of  readers  richer 
and  more  meaningful,  in  developing  social  competence, 
in  promoting  a broad  common  culture,  and  in  stimulating 
a growing  appreciation  of  the  finer  elements  in  contempo- 
rary life.  It  also  serves  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  intelli- 
gent search  for  truth.  As  society  grows  more  and  more 
complex,  efficient  reading  habits  assume  increasing  impor- 
tance in  promoting  individual  development  and  in  secur- 
ing social  progress. 


! Characteristics  of  an  Effective  Basic-Reading  Program 


To  promote  growth  in  reading,  the  kind  of  instruction 
that  should  be  provided  is  of  great  importance.  As  a result 
of  studies  which  have  been  made  during  recent  years,  the 
following  characteristics  of  a valid  basic-reading  program 
have  been  identified: 


1.  It  begins  with  training  and  experiences  that  stimulate 
interest  in  reading  and  prepare  pupils  to  learn  to  read 
with  reasonable  ease. 

2.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  children  who  enter  school 
differ  widely  in  family  background,  intellectual  ma- 
turity, and  readiness  for  reading.  Materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  adjusted  to  their  varying 
needs. 

3.  It  provides  for  the  development  of  appropriate  read- 
ing attitudes  and  habits  needed  by  each  pupil,  thus 
reducing  to  a minimum  the  need  for  corrective  and 
remedial  teaching. 
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4.  It  recognizes  the  close  relationship  between  reading 
language,  and  thinking  and  provides  regularly  for  th( 
stimulation  of  clear  thinking  and  for  the  increasing 
mastery  of  good  language  habits. 

5.  The  reading  activities  provided  are  based  on  the  belie: 
that  pupils  can  learn  to  read  best  by  reading  tc 
achieve  purposes  that  appeal  to  them  as  highly  inter 
esting  and  worth  while. 

6.  The  materials  provided  for  the  pupils  to  read  are 
prepared  in  the  light  of  the  following  guiding  prin 
ciples: 

a)  They  harmonize  closely  with  the  immediate  inter 
ests  of  the  pupils  and  aid  in  developing  new  interests, 

b)  They  are  organized  in  terms  of  units  that  offer 
many  interest  leads. 

c)  They  are  so  carefully  graded  and  increase  so  gradu- 
ally in  difficulty  that  they  present  far  fewer  learn- 
ing hazards  than  did  the  reading  materials  of  for- 
mer decades. 

d)  They  provide  frequent  opportunity  to  reteach  new 
words  by  introducing  them  repeatedly  in  different 
meaningful  situations. 

e)  They  aid  the  pupil  in  deriving  meanings  from  the 
context,  thus  helping  him  to  enlarge  and  enrich 
his  meaning  vocabulary  and  to  secure  new  expe- 
riences through  reading. 

7.  The  methods  of  teaching  used  vary  with  the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  pupils  and  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  read. 

8.  Differences  in  pupil  progress  and  ability  are  recog- 
nized and  provided  for  through  flexible  grouping,  in- 
dividual guidance,  and  variations  in  the  reading  mate- 
rials used. 


9.  The  achievements  and  needs  of  the  pupils  are  studied 
regularly,  and  continuous  effort  is  made  to  provide 
needed  help  and  stimulation. 

The  type  of  basic  instruction  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  conceived  as  a component  part  of  a broad  program 
of  child  development.  It  is  accompanied  and  supplemented 
by  systematic  guidance  in  reading  in  all  content  subjects 
and  by  wide  opportunity  for  recreatory  reading. 
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The  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 


The  Basic  Readers  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 
have  been  organized  in  harmony  with  the  principles  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  table  on  page  12  presents  a picture  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Foundation  Series.  Based  on  a developmental 
concept  of  child  growth,  these  six  related  series  of  books 
aim  to  initiate  the  primary-grade  pupil  into  reading  as  a 
means  of  enriching  experiences  and  satisfying  interests  and 
as  an  important  tool  of  learning. 

The  Basic  Readers  teach  the  child  to  read  as  he  engages 
in  interesting,  purposeful  activities.  The  remaining  books 
in  the  Series  apply  the  reading  ability  thus  acquired  to 
learning  in  the  content  fields. 

By  preparing  a program  of  materials  carefully  related 
in  vocabulary  and  other  factors,  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
reading  into  all  fields  of  the  curriculum  as  early  as  the 
first  grade.  A systematic  reading  program  permits  the  child 
not  only  to  enrich  experience  through  reading  at  this  early 
stage  but  to  learn  how  to  read  many  types  of  material. 
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The  Need  for  a Pre-Reading  Program 

In  many  schools  throughout  the  country  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  teach  all  children  to  read  as  soon  as  they  enter 
school.  The  results  of  tests  and  observations  show,  how- 
ever, that  children  entering  school  differ  in  many  respects, 
such  as  mental  age,  alertness,  physical  development,  kind! 
and  range  of  experiences,  and  various  personality  traits. 

Many  pupils  entering  school  need  specific  training  that 
prepares  for  learning  to  read.  It  is  essential  to  provide  for 
such  pupils  a program  of  pre-reading  activities  purposeful 
in  content  and  practical  in  application  in  order  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  abilities  that  are  requisite  for  success 
in  learning  to  read. 

What  Makes  for  Reading  Readiness? 

The  facts  mentioned  above  have  attracted  wide  attention 
during  recent  years.  As  a result,  many  studies  have  been 
made  to  find  out  the  kinds  of  development,  training,  and 
experience  that  make  for  reading  readiness.  Among  the 
requisites  for  reading  thus  identified,  the  following  are 
recognized  as  highly  important: 

I.  A degree  of  maturity  represented  by  a mental  age 
of  six  or  more  and  sufficient  mental  alertness  or 
brightness  to  insure  rapid  progress  in  learning. 
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Good  health  and  freedom  from  organic  defects  so 
that  the  pupil  can  give  careful  attention  to  various 
types  of  learning  activities. 

Sufficient  social  adjustment  and  emotional  stability 
so  that  the  pupil  can  enjoy  group  activities. 

An  adequate  fund  of  ideas,  or  background  of  expe- 
rience, to  enable  him  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  pas- 
sages in  early  reading  activities. 

Sufficient  facility  in  thinking  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
grasp  simple  relationships,  to  perceive  sequence,  to 
organize  ideas,  and  to  engage  in  simple  problem- 
solving activities. 

Ability  to  understand  readily  and  use  fluently  the 
vocabulary  and  types  of  sentences  found  in  begin- 
ning-reading books,  such  as  the  Pre-Primers  and 
Primer  of  this  Series. 

Efficient  work  habits  which  enable  the  pupil  to  follow 
directions  and  to  concentrate  on  the  activities  in- 
volved in  learning  to  read. 

Sufficient  sensory  ability  to  insure  accurate  visual  and 
auditory  discrimination  of  words. 

Adequate  motor  control  to  make  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments involved  in  learning  to  read. 

Keen  interest  in  learning  to  read. 

Experience  shows  that  a child  may  be  introduced  to  read- 
ing even  though  he  is  not  equally  well  developed  in  all  of 
the  foregoing  requisites.  Exceptional  ability  in  one  or 
more  respects  may  compensate  for  deficiencies  in  other 
aspects  of  development.  In  general,  a child  is  ready  for 
reading  when  his  total  development  is  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  engage  effectively  in  the  various  activities  involved 
in  learning  to  read.  However,  it  should  be  understood  that 
lack  of  ability  in  any  of  the  elements  that  comprise  reading 
readiness  may  retard  rate  of  progress  in  learning  to  read. 

Determination  of  Readiness  for  Reading 

The  following  list  of  qualitative  standards  may  be  used 
as  a guide  in  evaluating  the  attainments  of  pupils  with  re- 
spect to  various  aspects  of  development. 


6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
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Physical  Condition 

1.  Is  physically  alert,  well  nourished,  rests  well,  and  is 
free  from  handicaps  of  a physical  nature. 

2.  Has  good  posture. 

3.  Has  adequate  ability  to  see  and  hear. 

Social  Adjustment 

1.  Works  and  plays  easily  with  a group  and  respects  the 
rights  of  others. 

2.  Is  friendly  and  enjoys  sharing  experiences  with  others. 

3.  Assumes  his  share  of  responsibility  and  shows  initia- 
tive. 

4.  Uses  simple  forms  of  courteous  speech. 

Emotional  Stability 

Is  usually  happy  and  cheerful. 

Seems  to  enjoy  school  life. 

Is  free  from  strain  caused  by  timidity,  lack  of  confi- 
dence, fear,  or  worry. 

Has  pleasing,  rhythmical,  and  distinct  speech.  j 

Is  naturally  pleased  with  success. 

Is  not  easily  annoyed. 

V 

Talks  freely  about  pictures  and  contributes  anecdotes 
from  his  own  experience. 

Asks  questions  about  new  things. 

Interprets  pictures  intelligently. 

Has  correct  concepts  about  many  common  things. 

Ability  to  Think 

1.  Has  a feeling  for  sequence  in  relating  stories. 

2.  Anticipates  ideas  and  events  when  listening  to  stories. 

3.  Can  classify  familiar  ideas  reasonably  well. 

4.  Can  remember  simple  story  items  in  sequence. 

5.  Grasps  essential  meanings  in  a sentence  or  short  unit. 

6.  Can  hold  to  a topic  under  discussion. 

7.  Is  fairly  concise  and  does  not  ramble  in  conversation. 

8.  Can  make  simple  generalizations. 

9.  Can  make  up  dialogue  for  dramatization. 

10.  Can  memorize  simple  rimes  easily. 

11.  Can  answer  questions  directly  and  relevantly. 


Fund  of  Ideas 
1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 
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Command  of  the  English  Language 

1.  Has  a speaking  vocabulary  broad  enough  to  express 
simple  ideas  easily  and  accurately. 

2.  Desires  to  participate  in  discussions. 

3.  Uses  varied  forms  of  simple  sentences. 

4 . Enunciates  clearly  and  pronounces  accurately  the 
words  he  commonly  uses. 

5.  Exhibits  no  infantile  speech  (baby-talk). 

6.  Speaks  reasonably  grammatical  English  fairly  free  of 
colloquialisms  and  foreignisms. 

Work  Habits 

1.  Is  eager  to  work  and  gives  sustained  attention  to  work 
or  play  for  a reasonable  length  of  time. 

2.  Gives  thoughtful  attention  when  observing  or  learning 
about  new  things. 

3.  Works  with  reasonable  independence  on  simple 
projects. 

4.  Understands  and  follows  directions  readily. 

5.  Knows  how  to  handle  books. 


Sensory  Ability 

1.  Has  adequate  visual  and  auditory  acuity  to  distinguish 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  forms  and  sounds 
of  words. 

2.  Has  adequate  ability  to  distinguish  the  orientation  of 
forms  and  the  sequence  of  sounds  in  words. 

Motor  Habits 

1.  Coordinates  eye  and  hand  movements. 

2.  Can  move  eyes  from  left  to  right  on  a line  of  print. 

3.  Has  reasonable  amount  of  rhythmic  sense. 


Interest  in  Books  and  Learning  to  Read 

1.  Exhibits  interest  in  signs  and  records. 

Is  interested  in  hearing  stories. 

Likes  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  books. 

Is  curious  about  the  meaning  of  symbols  and  tries  to 
identify  words. 

Reads  lines  from  memory  or  by  using  picture  clues. 
Makes  up  simple  stories  about  a picture. 

Enjoys  stories  told  by  sequences  of  pictures. 

Can  tell  some  stories  and  recite  poems. 

Asks  to  take  books  home  and  brings  some  to  school. 
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In  addition  to  observations  in  school  and  the  study  of 
available  records,  the  teacher  should  become  familiar  with 
the. pupil’s  home  background.  The  nationality  of  parents, 
their  interest  in  the  school,  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
home  may  materially  affect  the  pupil’s  physical  condition, 
language  habits,  or  attitude  toward  learning. 

Experience  shows  that  mental  tests  for  young  children 
are  also  of  distinct  value  in  determining  which  pupils  are 
ready  for  reading.  They  predict  with  fair  accuracy  the 
progress  which  children  will  make  in  learning  to  read.  The 
following  tests,  among  others,  have  been  found  valuable  for 
use  near  the  beginning  of,  or  during,  the  first  grade: 

Detroit  Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test,  Revised 
Edition,  1937.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World 
Book  Company. 

Kuhlmann-Anderson  Intelligence  Tests.  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota:  Educational  Test  Bureau. 

New  Revised  Stanford-Binet  Tests.*  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale— Primary  Examination. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company. 
Pinlner-Cunningham  Primary  Mental  Tests.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company. 

Furthermore,  a number  of  reading-readiness  tests  have 
been  developed  and  are  now  used  widely.  They  aim  to 
measure  a series  of  abilities  and  attainments  that  collec- 
tively make  for  reading  readiness.  As  a rule,  such  tests  are 
more  analytical  and  diagnostic  than  a general  intelligence 
test.  The  following,  among  others,  are  now  available: 

Betts  Ready  to  Read  Tests  * Meadville,  Pennsylvania: 
Keystone  View  Company. 

Classification  Test  for  Beginners  in  Reading,  C.  R.  Stone 
and  C.  C.  Grover.  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Gates  Reading  Readiness  Tests.  New  York:  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test.  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia: Southern  California  School  Book  Depository. 
Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests,  G.  H.  Hildreth  and  N.  L. 
Griffiths.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book 
Company. 

* Individual  tests. 
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Reading  Aptitude  Tests , Marion  Monroe.  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Reading  Readiness  Test*  M.  J.  Van  Wagenen.  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota:  Educational  Test  Bureau. 

Stevens  Reading  Readiness  Test.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
American  Education  Press. 

A single  test  or  method  of  prediction  should  not  be  relied 
upon  in  determining  whether  a child  is  ready  for  initial 
instruction  in  reading.  All  available  information  should 
be  considered.  Furthermore,  probable  success  in  reading 
is  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  individual  teachers  and  the 
methods  and  materials  used.  In  recognition  of  the  latter 
fact,  three  levels  of  initial  instructional  material  in  reading, 
represented  by  the  Pre-Primers,  We  Look  and  See,  We 
Work  and  Play,  and  We  Come  and  Go,  are  provided  as  a 
part  of  the  Basic-Reading  Program  of  the  Curriculum 
Foundation  Series. 

A final  test  of  reading  readiness  of  an  informal  type  is  sat 
isfactory  progress  in  learning  to  read  the  first  stories  in 
We  Look  and  See  or  in  one  of  the  other  Pre-Primers. 

Since  the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  preparation  foi 
reading  is  frequently  limited,  great  care  should  be  exer 
cised  in  selecting  activities  which  will  be  meaningful  to  the 
children  and  which  will  contribute  directly  to  the  type  o 
growth  needed.  In  this  connection  the  teacher  should  keej  j 
in  mind  that  immature  children,  or  those  limited  in  back 
ground  of  information  or  in  language  ability,  need  an  ex 
tensive  program  of  first-hand  experience.  For  such  a pro 
gram  the  alert  teacher  will  utilize  familiar  experience:  j 
from  the  immediate  environment  rather  than  attempt  t( 
explore  entirely  new  fields. 

Note:  These  real  and  vital  experiences  may  frequent! 
be  expanded  and  enriched  by  studying  a picture,  listening 
to  a story,  or  similar  activities.  Although  the  teacher  can 
not  justify  the  use  of  indirect  for  direct  experience  mere! 
because  it  is  easier  or  more  convenient,  limitations  of  th 
local  environment  or  lack  of  opportunity  for  individua 
first-hand  experience  may  sometimes  make  such  substitr 
tions  desirable. 


* Individual  tests. 
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Teachers  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
to  broaden  the  understanding  of  children  through  discus- 
sions of  facts  relating  to  the  homes  and  families  represented 
by  the  group.  Children  are  interested  quite  naturally  in 
the  things  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  doing. 
They  are  interested  in  each  other’s  families  and  homes. 
Children  should  be  led  to  share  their  everyday  experiences 
and  their  pets  and  toys  with  others  in  the  group.  Neighbor- 
hood activities,  such  as  gardening,  farming,  and  transporta- 
tion, may  be  close  to  everyday  life,  yet  children  often  know 
very  little  about  them. 


Values  of  the  Pre-Reading  Program 

The  chief  values  inherent  in  a carefully  planned  pre- 
reading  program  are  given  below,  and  the  major  aims  of 
such  a program  are  stated  and  explained. 

Developmental  Values.  The  pre-reading  program,  includ- 
ing Before  We  Read,  seeks  to  prepare  children  for  their 
early  reading  experiences.  The  proposed  activities  have 
three  major  aims: 

1.  They  attempt  to  develop  those  abilities  which  prepare 
pupils  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  the  printed  sym- 
bols found  in  early  reading  materials. 

2.  They  develop  and  improve  certain  abilities  that  are 
necessary  in  recognizing  and  remembering  the  printed 
symbols  found  in  reading  materials. 

3.  They  cultivate  the  attitudes  and  habits  necessary  in 
learning  to  read. 

The  abilities  included  under  the  first  aim  are  developed 
by  the  procedures  indicated  below: 

a)  Enriching,  extending,  and  clarifying  concepts.  Discus- 
sions of  the  picture  stories  in  Before  We  Read  lead  to 
free  conversation  involving  past  experiences.  By  taking 
part  in  these  discussions,  children  broaden  their  own 
experiences  and  share  what  they  know  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

If  a group  discussion  reveals  lack  of  information 
about  a subject  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  pupils,  the 
teacher  should  provide  activities  that  will  overcome 
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this  deficiency.  For  example,  she  may  arrange  a “toy- 
corner”  for  the  children  who  have  had  little  experience 
with  toys.  (For  activities  of  this  type  see  the  introduc- 
tion to  each  unit  of  Before  We  Read  in  the  Lesson 
Plans  in  this  Guidebook .) 


b) 


Improving  language  abilities.  The  activities  of  the 
pre-reading  program  also  provide  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  develop  a wide  meaning  and  speaking  vocabu- 
lary, to  grow  in  ability  to  speak  and  understand  simple 
English  sentences,  and  to  improve  their  pronunciation 
and  enunciation.  In  addition,  exercises  are  included 
which  give  practice  in  rapid  comprehension  and  in  the 
correct  use  of  different  types  of  words.  For  example, 
pages  33  and  34  of  Before  We  Read  aim  to  enrich  and 
clarify  the  meanings  of  such  prepositions  as  on,  under, 
above,  between.  The  use  of  these  exercises  should  aid 
pupils  to  understand  quickly  and  to  express  accurately 
ideas  pertaining  to  the  things  they  observe  both  in  and 
out  of  school.  Other  exercises  direct  attention  to  errors 
in  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  the  articulation  of 
sounds  and  provide  corrective  training.  (See  pages  7, 
19,  35,  and  47  of  Before  We  Read.) 


c ) Promoting  ability  to  think  clearly.  Since  reading  is 
primarily  a process  of  thinking,  the  pre-reading  cur- 
riculum should  provide  training  in  keeping  a series  of 
events  in  mind  and  in  perceiving  the  relationship  of 
ideas  when  recalling  familiar  experiences,  in  selecting 
and  organizing  ideas  for  specific  purposes,  and  in  mak- 
ing judgments  or  drawing  conclusions. 

The  use  of  the  picture  stories  in  Before  We  Read,  the 
dramatization  of  these  stories,  and  the  making  of 
friezes  develop  a grasp  of,  and  a feeling  for,  sequence. 
(See  pages  4,  8,  12,  etc.,  in  Before  We  Read.) 


Abilities  necessary  in  recognizing  and  remembering 
printed  symbols,  included  in  the  second  aim,  are  developed 
and  improved  by  the  following  procedures: 

a)  Improving  ability  to  detect  quickly  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences in  word  forms.  One  little  line,  for  example, 
makes  the  difference  between  c and  e and  must  be 
noted  in  order  to  recognize  the  words  cat  and  eat.  The 
difference  between  n and  h is  also  slight  but  must  be 
noted  in  recognizing  noic  and  how.  To  aid  the  child 
m making  such  visual  discriminations,  various  exer- 
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cises  are  included  in  Before  We  Read.  They  require 
careful  attention  to  contour  of  objects,  to  slight  dif- 
ferences in  form,  and  to  visual  perception  of  various 
kinds.  (See  pages  3,  5,  6,  10,  14,  etc.) 

b ) Improving  memory.  A good  memory  is  of  great  value 
in  learning  to  read.  For  example,  a pupil  needs  good 
visual  memory,  or  memory  of  how  a thing  looks,  in 
order  to  build  up  a stock  of  sight  words.  (Exercises 
such  as  those  on  pages  2,  9,  13,  22  of  Before  We  Read 
are  especially  helpful  in  this  connection.) 

c ) Improving  ability  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
sounds.  An  example  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
sounds  in  man,  can,  pan,  and  fan.  Exercises  in  Before 
We  Read  provide  practice  in  distinguishing  slight  dif- 
ferences in  word  sounds.  (See  pages  7,  19,  35,  and  47  of 
Before  We  Read.) 

d)  Improving  the  coordination  of  eye  and  hand.  Activi- 
ties, such  as  cutting,  tracing,  and  coloring,  are  provided 
to  give  practice  in  following  a line  and  in  making  pre- 
cise hand  and  eye  coordinations.  (See  pages  2,  9,  13,  22, 
26,  31,  etc.,  of  Before  We  Read.) 

e)  Developing  the  habit  of  moving  the  eyes  from  left  to 
right  in  recognizing  words  or  in  reading  lines.  Very  few 
pre-reading  activities  require  a consistent  left-to-right 
movement  of  the  eyes,  yet  the  child  is  supposed  to  start 
at  once  to  read  in  the  conventional  direction.  (See 
pages  3,  6,  10,  11,  etc.,  of  Before  We  Read.) 

Cultivating  right  attitudes  and  habits  in  learning  to  read, 
as  expressed  by  the  third  aim,  includes  the  following: 

a)  Stimulating  interest  in  learning  to  read.  The  activities 
suggested  in  Before  We  Read  by  their  very  nature  tend 
to  stimulate  a keen  desire  for,  and  interest  in,  learning 
to  read.  Such  activities  as  the  study  of  sequent  picture 
stories,  turning  pages  of  a book,  making  records,  ob- 
serving signs  and  labels  are  of  value  in  developing  in- 
terest. The  very  fact  that  the  child  possesses  his  “own 
book”  (Before  We  Read)  at  this  level  is  of  great  value. 
To  insure  a gradual  transition  from  objects  and  pic- 
ture symbols  to  word  symbols,  the  last  few  pages  of 
Before  We  Read  present  a few  printed  words  and  their 
meanings.  This  last  step  heightens  the  child’s  desire  to 
“read  words,”  and  introduces  him  to  actual  reading 
experience. 
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b)  Cultivating  good  habits  of  attention  and  developing 
simple  zeork  technics.  The  exercises  in  Before  We 
Read  provide  practice  in  following  directions,  require 
sustained  attention  to  work  for  a reasonable  length  of 
time,  and  develop  simple  work  technics  needed  at 
once  and  later  in  using  work-books  and  other  materials. 

Diagnostic  Values,  The  diagnostic  values  of  the  pre-read- 
ing program,  including  Before  We  Read,  are  those  of  any 
informal  testing  program.  A valid  picture  of  a pupil’s 
abilities  and  needs  can  be  secured  through  the  use  of  the 
concrete  material  presented  in  this  book.  The  teacher 
should  give  special  attention  to  those  pupils  who  encounter 
difficulty.  Their  needs  should  be  analyzed  and  the  probable 
cause  or  causes  of  the  difficulty  identified.  Developmental 
work  should  be  planned,  and  additional  steps  taken  to 
prevent  reading  disabilities. 

To  aid  the  teacher  in  making  the  wisest  use  of  Before 
We  Read,  desirable  procedures  in  using  the  material  on 
each  page  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Lesson  Plans  on 
pages  28-97  of  this  Guidebook.  Major  activities  and  units 
of  study  are  indicated.  The  lesson  plans  also  suggest  specific 
practice  exercises  for  use  in  developing  certain  skills  in 
which  the  pupils  may  be  deficient.  In  addition,  the  content 
of  Before  We  Read  aids  the  teacher  in  surveying  briefly  the 
informational  background  of  the  children.  If  a group  lacks 
information  about  a subject,  the  teacher  may  decide  to 
select  activities  that  will  enrich  that  particular  aspect  of 
experience. 

Certain  pages  of  Before  We  Read  are  designed  to  de- 
velop work  habits  necessary  in  reading,  such  as  following 
directions,  studying  pictures,  etc.  (See  pages  6,  8,11,  14, 
etc.,  in  Before  We  Read.)  Through  the  use  of  these  pages 
the  teacher  may  determine  if  pupils  need  more  practice 
of  a specific  type. 

Thus  Before  We  Read  provides  a basis  for  determining 
the  types  of  guidance  necessary  to  develop  readiness  for 
reading  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  effort. 
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Nature  and  Use  of  the  Book 


Function 

Before  We  Read  has  been  prepared  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  planning  an  effective  pre-reading  program.  The  chief 
aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a series  of  purposeful  activi- 
ties which  by  their  very  nature  prepare  pupils  for  reading. 
(See  pages  19-22  of  this  Guidebook  for  a discussion  of 
developmental  and  diagnostic  values.) 

Efficient  use 
of  the  book 

To  secure  full  value  from  Before  We  Read,  each  child 
in  the  group  should  be  equipped  with  a copy  and  should 
use  the  book  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  that  Before 
We  Read  is  different  from  the  so-called  silent-reading  work- 
book, which  is  designed  for  independent  use.  The  child 
who  uses  Before  We  Read  needs  help.  The  group-learning 
situation  itself  is  new  to  him.  Many  children  require  care- 
ful guidance  not  only  in  habits  and  technics  of  work  but 
in  making  the  social  adjustments  necessary  for  effective 
work  with  other  children. 

The  use  of  Before  We  Read  should  be  supplemented  by 
many  activities  that  lead  to  the  extension  of  experience 
and  the  clarification  of  concepts  in  various  fields  of  interest. 

The  lesson  plans  suggest  many  activities  that  have  proved 
practical  and  valuable.  In  this  respect  Before  We  Read 
aids  in  organizing  a pre-reading  curriculum  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  a particular  group. 
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Organisation  of  the  Lesson  Plans 

The  material  in  Before  We  Read  is  organized  around 
six  interest  centres:  Pets,  Toys,  Work  and  Play  at  Home, 
A Trip  to  the  Farm,  A Trip  to  the  Zoo,  and  A Family  Party. 
In  this  Guidebook  the  introduction  to  each  unit  suggests 
activities  of  a broad  scope  which  may  continue  throughout 
the  period  in  which  the  unit  is  studied.  Many  of  these 
activities  extend  into  other  fields  of  the  curriculum,  such 
as  music,  art,  social  studies,  health,  science,  and  literature. 
The  units  presented  in  Before  We  Read  are  so  representa- 
tive of  children’s  interests  at  this  level  that  they  should  fit 
into  the  activities  of  a pre-reading  curriculum,  regardless 
of  subject-matter  fields. 

Steps  in  the  Lesson  Plans 

Because  of  the  variety  of  exercises  that  may  be  included, 
the  lesson  plans  for  Before  We  Read  are  not  presented 
uniformly  for  each  day’s  work.  However,  the  following 
procedures  are  most  general: 

Preliminary  Development 

The  aim  of  the  preliminary  development  is  to  prepare 
for  effective  interpretation  of  the  picture  stories  or  for  suc- 
cessful work  with  the  practice  pages.  During  the  prelimi- 
nary development  the  teacher  should  aim  to  clarify  concepts 
about  familiar  things  and  to  encourage  the  proper  use  of 
known  words  as  well  as  words  new  to  the  pupils. 

Using  the  Book 

This  section  of  the  lesson  plan  offers  suggestions  for 
guiding  the  detailed  study  and  narrative  interpretation  of 
the  picture  stories,  and  for  giving  careful  and  clear  direc- 
tions for  work  to  be  done  independently  by  the  pupils. 

Related  Practice 

Suggestions  are  given  for  additional  activities  which  pre- 
sent many  opportunities  for  promoting  careful  thinking 
and  for  building  language  power,  as  well  as  for  developing 
the  visual,  auditory,  and  motor  abilities  needed  in  reading. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Following  the  use  of  the  picture-story  sequences,  many 
activities,  such  as  simple  excursions,  story-telling,  and  con- 
struction projects  may  be  introduced.  Often  a picture  story 
will  provide  a point  of  departure  into  other  fields  of  study, 
such  as  science,  social  studies,  and  health. 

Purpose  and  Procedure  in  Picture  Study 

Skill  in  interpreting  pictures  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  a means  of  securing  pleasure  and  information. 
Adults  today  are  exposed  to  picture  magazines,  cartoons, 
advertisements,  movies,  and  many  types  of  diagrammatic 
schemes  for  presentation  of  facts.  Children  are  surrounded 
with  picture  books  and  read  the  funnies  long  before  they 
enter  school.  Regardless  of  age  or  situation,  the  individual 
who  can  “read”  pictorial  material  effectively  has  access  to 
a vast  world  of  new  ideas. 

Fortunately,  even  before  the  child  enters  school,  he  ac- 
quires some  picture-reading  ability.  The  beginning  is 
made  when  the  pre-school  child  first  identifies  a familiar 
object  in  a picture  and  points  to  it.  He  may  even  name  the 
object  represented  by  the  picture. 

Perceiving  and  recognizing  the  pictured  object  do  not 
necessarily  convey  new  ideas  or  facts.  However,  recogni- 
tion may  help  to  clarify  a concept.  Simple  recognition  is 
but  the  first  step  in  learning  to  get  new  meanings.  When 
a picture  representing  action  is  presented,  sequential  think- 
ing is  stimulated.  For  example,  on  seeing  a picture  of  a 
boy  who  is  running,  a child  responds  by  saying,  “The  boy 
is  running.”  This  type  of  picture  interpretation  is  far 
above  the  level  of  just  recognizing  the  picture  of  a boy. 

When  the  child  recognizes  a picture  or  says  “the  boy,” 
he  labels.  When  he  infers  or  says,  “The  boy  is  running,” 
he  narrates.  In  the  latter  instance  the  picture  has  told  a 
story.  The  boy’s  picture  did  not  move,  yet  the  reader  infers 
from  the  boy’s  posture  that  he  is  pictured  as  running. 
As  soon  as  the  reader  makes  such  an  inference,  he  is  likely 
to  express  the  idea  in  words  by  saying,  “The  boy  is 
running.” 
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Many  children  who  enter  school  are  still  immature  in 
this  art  of  interpreting  the  action  portrayed  by  pictures. 
Others  have  become  somewhat  proficient  from  having 
studied  the  “funnies”  or  picture  books  that  tell  stories  by 
means  of  sequent  pictures.  Without  a doubt,  all  children 
can  profit  materially  from  guidance  in  picture  reading. 

Before  We  Read  presents  two  types  of  picture  stories. 
Pictures  that  introduce  units,  such  as  those  on  pages  1,  20, 
and  40,  present  scenes  that  aid  pupils  in  recognizing  rela- 
tionships and  in  identifying  the  central  themes  of  the  units. 
Pages  containing  from  four  to  eight  pictures  present  epi- 
sodes in  a story  that  has  definite  sequence  and  a climax 
(. Before  We  Read,  pages  4,  24,  32,  etc.).  Each  episode  is  an 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  preceding  one.  The  child  who 
reads  such  a series  of  pictures  has  before  him  an  orderly 
sequence  of  events  and  should  soon  acquire  a pattern  foi 
thinking  sequentially  and  for  narrating  stories. 

The  teacher  should  systematically  guide  the  pupils  in 
their  study  of  pictures  before  she  asks  them  to  tell  the  story 
orally.  The  comments  the  pupils  make  during  this  pre- 
liminary study  need  not  be  in  the  form  of  complete  sen- 
tences. Such  a requirement  would  make  the  discussion  un- 
natural and  stilted  and  would  discourage  free  and  spon- 
taneous conversation.  One  of  the  aims  of  Before  We  Read 
is  to  give  practice  in  expressing  ideas  through  the  use 
of  appropriate  words.  Talking  about  the  picture  stimulates 
thinking  and  aids  in  clarifying  concepts  and  word  mean- 
ings. Fragmentary  sentences  do  not  necessarily  indicate  in- 
ability to  think  but  rather  inability  to  express  oneself  well. 

After  a picture  story  has  been  fully  discussed,  attempts 
should  be  made  to  tell  the  story  orally.  At  this  point 
various  levels  of  ability  to  use  sentences  should  be  noted: 

1.  Merely  enumerating  objects  in  isolation,  as  a ball,  a 
boat. 

2.  Reporting  in  sentences  what  is  seen  but  not  attempt- 
ing a sequential  narration.  For  example,  “There  is  a 
red  ball,”  or  “I  see  a red  ball.” 

3.  Using  only  present  tense  even  though  attempting  a 
narrative.  “Dick  throws  the  ball  to  Jane.  Spot  jumps 
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up  to  get  it,”  or  ‘‘Dick  is  throwing  the  ball  to  Jane,  and 
Spot  is  jumping  for  it.” 

4.  Beginning  the  use  of  several  tenses  as  required  in  story 
telling.  ‘‘Dick  has  thrown  the  ball  to  Jane,  but  Spot  is 
trying  to  get  it.  It  looks  as  if  Spot  will  get  the  ball.” 

5c  Beginning  to  use  more  colorful  and  interesting  sen- 
tences, such  as,  ‘‘One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  playing 
in  the  yard.  They  were  playing  ball.  Spot  wanted  to 
play,  too,  so  he  jumped  for  the  ball  when  Dick  threw 
it  to  Jane.” 

6.  Beginning  to  infer  conversational  text  from  situations. 
For  example,  ‘‘One  day  Dick  said,  ‘Come,  Jane.  Would 
you  like  to  play  ball?’  Jane  said,  ‘Yes,  I will  play  with 
you.’  So  Dick  threw  the  ball  to  Jane.  Spot  saw  it  and 
jumped  for  it.  Jane  said,  ‘Oh,  oh!  Spot  wants  to  play, 
too.  He  will  get  the  ball  and  run  away  with  it.’  ” 

The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  children 
in  the  first  grade  can  be  expected  to  adhere  to  any  particu- 
lar mode  of  expression,  or  to  speak  fluently  and  gram- 
matically. The  examples  given  above  are  submitted  as 
general  standards  to  keep  in  mind  in  studying  growth  in 
the  command  of  language. 


Unit  I — Pets 


Content  of 


Developing 


Continuous 


Having 

pets 


Building  a 
pet  store 

Painting 

friezes 


the  Unit 

The  content  of  pages  1-6  of  Before  We  Read  is  centred  on 
the  general  theme  “Pets.”  The  picture  story  on  page  1 presents 
Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  with  their  pet  dog,  rabbit,  and  kitten. 
Page  4 presents  a four-picture  sequence  telling  a simple  story 
about  the  children  and  their  pets.  The  exercise  pages  (2,  3,  5,  6) 
draw  their  ideational  content  from  the  pet  theme,  presenting 
outline  figures  of  pets,  with  opportunities  for  comparison, 
contrast,  and  further  discussion.  Page  7 is  a test  page  which  is 
described  on  pages  41-42  of  this  Guidebook. 

Readiness  for  the  Unit 

Before  introducing  the  unit,  encourage  the  pupils  to  tell 
about  pets  they  have  at  home  and  how  they  play  with  them. 
Discuss  different  kinds  of  pets,  care  of  pets,  good  times  pupils 
have  with  their  pets.  Read  or  tell  stories  about  children  and 
their  pets.  Post  pictures  of  pets  on  the  bulletin-board. 

Activities 

The  activities  recommended  in  this  section  are  broad  in 
scope.  They  expand  beyond  those  specifically  related  to  any 
one  page  of  Before  We  Read.  Many  of  the  activities  suggested 
below  may  be  carried  on  during  any  period  of  the  day. 

If  it  is  possible  for  pupils  to  have  pets  in  the  classroom, 
they  may  build  pens  or  cages  for  them  and  help  to  take  care 
of  them. 

During  periods  allotted  to  such  activities  a miniature  pet 
store  may  be  built.  Modelled,  cut-out,  or  toy  animals  may  be 
used.  Cages  may  be  made  of  paper. 

During  the  art  and  free-activity  periods  friezes  of  pet  activi- 
ties may  be  made  for  the  classroom. 
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Making 

picture 

collections 


I Dramatizing 
episodes 


j Learning  rimes 
I and  songs 

! Hearing 
i stories 
and  poems 


Start  collections,  such  as  snapshots  of  children’s  own  pets, 
magazine  pictures  of  unusual  pets,  or  pictures  of  pets  doing 
tricks.  As  the  children  bring  pictures,  discuss  them  or  place 
them  on  the  bulletin-board.  Appoint  a child  to  take  care  ot 
such  contributions  until  the  unit  is  completed.  They  may  then 
be  classified  and  pasted  in  a scrapbook  to  be  placed  on  the 
library  table. 

During  language  periods  stories  portrayed  by  pictures  or  read 
to  the  children  may  be  dramatized.  The  children  should  make 
up  their  own  dialogue. 

During  the  music  period  teach  the  pupils  simple  rimes  and 
songs  about  pets. 

During  the  story  hour  read  stories  and  poems  about  pets. 
(See  the  Bibliography,  pages  432-435  of  this  Guidebook.) 


Presenting 
the  book 


Introducing  the  Book 

Say  to  the  pupils,  “Today  we  will  look  at  our  first  book. 
Each  one  of  us  will  get  one.”  Show  a copy  of  Before  We  Read, 
holding  it  so  the  children  can  see  the  front  cover. 

“Here  is  the  name  of  the  book.  It  is  Before  We  Read.” 
Teacher  indicates  left-to-right  progression  as  she  reads  the  title. 
“From  this  book  we  will  learn  many  things  about  reading.  We 
will  have  fun  looking  at  the  book  because  it  has  many  pictures 
and  games  in  it.” 

Point  to  the  picture  of  Dick  on  the  cover  and  say,  “The  boy’s 
name  is  Dick.”  Say  the  name  clearly  and  have  the  children 
repeat  it.  Then  present  Jane  and  Baby  similarly. 

Explain  that  in  this  family  Dick  is  the  brother,  and  Baby  and 
Jane  are  his  sisters. 

“Today  we  will  look  at  the  book,  starting  on  the  first  page.” 
Indicate  by  opening  book  to  show  page  1. 

“The  first  picture  in  our  book  shows  us  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  and 
their  pets.  One  of  the  pets  is  doing  something  funny. 

“Now  I will  turn  to  page  2.  This  is  the  second  page.” 
Explain  that  one  looks  on  the  left-hand  side  first  when  reading 
a book.  Indicate  the  third  page. 


Introducing 
the  characters 


i Handling 
i:  the  book 


“When  I give  you  the  book,  turn  the  pages  like  this  so  you 
will  not  tear  them.”  Demonstrate  how  to  turn  a page  carefully 
from  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  The  first  period  may  close 
with  the  teacher  labelling  each  child’s  book  with  his  name  on 
the  front  cover. 
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Page  1 

general  aims:  To  promote  tlie  ability  to  to  grasp  the  main  idea  of  a picture 
to  note  details  and  see  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea,  an 
to  make  inferences  from  picture  clues;  to  improve  languag 
abilities  and  extend  meaning  vocabulary. 


Preliminary  Development 

Hold  a copy  of  Before  We  Read  so  that  all  pupils  can  s< 
page  1. 

“Here  is  a picture  that  tells  us  about  Dick  and  Jane  ar 
Baby.  What  are  they  doing?”  Some  children  will  note  th 
Dick  and  Jane  are  playing  ball;  some  will  note  that  Baby 
playing  with  her  pet  rabbit.  Develop  the  idea  that  all  thr< 
children  are  playing.  Direct  attention  to  the  pets  in  the  pi 
ture.  Tell  the  children  that  the  dog’s  name  is  Spot  and  th  j 
the  kitten’s  name  is  Puff.  Ask,  “Why  is  Spot  a good  name  f 
the  dog?  Why  is  Puff  a good  name  for  the  kitten?”  Dire 
the  children’s  attention  to  the  bird  and  the  squirrel  in  the  tre 
Lead  them  to  observe  that  these  animals  are  not  pets.  ( 

Book  1 j 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  children  open  the  book  ] Cl 
page  one. 

“This  picture  shows  many  things  happening  at  the  sari  | 


Using  the 

Guided 

picture 

study 
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time.  Let  us  look  at  it  carefully.  What  are  Dick  and  Jane 
doing?  Who  threw  the  ball?  Who  is  catching  the  ball?”  Some 
children  will  make  the  observation  that  both  Jane  and  Spot 
are  trying  to  get  the  ball.  “Baby  is  playing,  too.  Do  you  think 
she  is  happy?  Why?” 

Encourage  all  children  to  contribute  ideas  about  the  in- 
cidents shown  in  the  picture. 


Narrative  After  the  picture  story  has  been  fully  discussed,  encourage 

interpretation  individual  pupils  to  tell  the  story  orally.  At  first  some  children 
will  give  only  short,  broken  statements,  such  as  “red  ball.” 
Some  will  form  complete  sentences,  as  “Dick  and  Jane  are  in 
the  yard  playing  with  the  ball.”  A few  will  see  a connected 
story  in  the  picture  and  give  an  interpretation  such  as  the 
following: 

"Once  a little  girl  and  a little  boy  were  out  in  the  yard 
playing  ball.  They  had  a dog  and  he  was  playing  with  them. 
Little  baby  sister  was  playing  with  her  rabbit.  Her  kitten 
was  there,  too.” 

Other  examples  of  levels  of  ability  are  described  on  pages 
26-27  of  this  Guidebook. 


Practice 

To  extend  and  enrich  the  oral  vocabulary,  the  teacher  may 
again  display  page  1 and  ask  such  questions  as  the  following: 
“Name  three  pet  animals  in  the  picture.  What  animals  in  the 
picture  are  not  pets?” 

Note:  Many  children  say  kitty,  pussy,  or  baby  cat  instead  of 
kitten.  Since  such  words  as  pets,  toys,  and  kitten  are  common 
in  readers,  the  children  should  use  these  words  naturally  in  oral 
speech. 


Enriching 
I the  oral 
vocabulary 


The  use  and  meaning  of  common  nouns,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, should  be  clarified  if  necessary:  lawn,  tree,  branch,  bushes, 
sister,  brother,  family,  animals,  pets,  kitten,  rabbit,  squirrel, 
robin. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 

picture 

collections 


Start  collections,  such  as  snapshots  of  children’s  own  pets, 
magazine  pictures  of  unusual  pets,  or  pictures  of  pets  doing 
tricks.  As  the  children  bring  pictures,  discuss  them  and  place 
them  on  the  bulletin-board  or  in  a scrapbook. 
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Page  2 

general  aim:  To  develop  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 

ments. 


Note:  The  broken-line  sketches  on  this  page  represent  a ste> 
toward  abstract  symbols.  The  pictures  derive  their  intern 
value  from  the  content  setting  of  the  preceding  page. 

Preliminary  Development 

Hold  the  book  so  that  all  pupils  can  see  page  2 and  sa) 
“On  this  page  there  are  four  pictures.  Look  at  the  top  pictur 
on  this  side.  What  kind  of  animal  is  this?  (A  dog.)  Nor 
look  at  this  side  of  the  page.  What  is  this  animal? 

“Now  look  at  the  bottom  row  of  pictures.”  Pointing  to  th 
left-hand  picture,  ask:  “What  is  this  animal?”  Repeat  for  th 
right-hand  picture. 


Using  the  Book 


Preparation  Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  pupils  turn  to  page  ^ 
for  tracing  “\ve  are  going  to  play  a game  with  our  fingers.  Put  your  finge 
on  the  dog’s  nose.  Try  to  follow  with  your  finger  the  line  c 
the  dog’s  back  until  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

“Go  back  to  the  nose  and  follow  the  line  down  the  first  le 
to  the  foot  and  up  the  leg  and  down  the  second  leg  and  u 
and  across  and  down  and  up  and  down  and  up,  until  you  g< 
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to  the  tail  again.”  Let  the  children  practise  this  a few  times, 
before  going  on  to  the  next  picture. 

Give  similar  directions  for  tracing  the  other  three  pictures". 
A child  may  be  asked  to  close  his  eyes  and  identify  the  ani- 
mal picture  as  the  teacher  runs  his  forefinger  along  the  lines. 
Call  attention  to  distinctive  physical  features  that  are  kin- 
esthetic aids  to  recognition,  for  example,  the  long  ears  and 
curved  back  of  the  rabbit  and  the  bird’s  bill. 

Tracing  Have  the  children  trace  the  contours  with  a crayon. 

Note:  Observe  handedness  in  connection  with  this  work. 
The  left-handed  child  will  probably  trace  tvith  the  left  hand, 
even  though  the  exercise  is  demonstrated  as  explained  above. 
Make  an  effort  to  determine  which  hand  is  naturally  preferred 
and  permit  children  to  use  that  hand.  Carefully  examine  the 
tracings  to  note  the  motor  control  revealed  by  the  children’s 
ability  to  follow  the  line. 

Coloring  After  examining  the  tracings,  direct  the  children  to  color  the 

animals  with  crayons  of  their  own  choice.  Give  directions  for 
coloring  lightly  and  with  strokes  generally  from  left  to  right 
and  back.  Note  how  closely  each  child  stays  within  the  lines 
in  coloring. 

Note:  If  either  tracing  or  coloring  reveals  poor  motor  con- 
trol, provide  more  work  with  figures  of  a simple  type.  Perhaps 
a larger  size  should  be  used  with  very  immature  children. 


Related  Practice 


Eye  and  hand 
i coordination 
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Extending 
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vocabulary 
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To  give  further  practice  in  eye  and  hand  coordination,  have 
the  pupils  practise  tearing  out  figures  of  animals  from  colored 
paper.  These  may  be  mounted  on  large  sheets. 

Provide  hectographed  or  magazine  pictures  of  pets  to  be  cut 
out.  Encourage  the  children  to  try  to  keep  on  the  lines. 

As  preparation  for  number  work,  simple  quantitative  con- 
cepts may  be  developed  by  displaying  pages  1 and  2 and  asking 
such  questions  as  these: 

Which  animal  has  the  longer  tail,  the  cat  or  the  dog? 

Which  animal  has  the  shortest  tail? 

Which  animal  has  the  longest  ears? 

Science  concepts  may  be  informally  introduced  in  conversa- 
tions. Discuss  what  the  various  animals  are  covered  with  (for 
example,  hair,  feathers)-,  how  they  move  (hop,  fly,  climb)’, 
what  the  sounds  they  make  are  called. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Modelling  During  the  art  and  free-activity  periods  encourage  the  chil- 

dren to  experiment  freely  with  clay  or  other  modelling  mate- 
rials. Have  pupils  model  clay  animals,  trying  to  create  the 
proper  curved  and  straight  lines  of  their  bodies  in  three- 
dimensional  form.  Use  real  models  if  possible  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  differences  in  contour  lines. 


Page  3 

general  aims:  To  accustom  the  child  to  the  directional  movement  of  the 
eyes  in  reading;  to  promote  the  recognition  of  gross  similarities 
and  differences  in  pictured  objects. 


Note:  This  is  the  first  page  that  requires  visual  progression 
from  left  to  right  along  a line  with  a return  sweep  from  the  end 
of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

Preliminary  Development 

Put  a row  of  objects  on  the  table.  Have  the  children  count 
by  touching  each  object  from  left  to  right.  (If  children  are  not 
being  taught  to  count,  have  them  merely  touch  the  objects 
in  left-to-right  order.) 
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Next,  direct  the  pupils  to  count  with  their  eyes  (to  look  at 
each  object  from  left  to  right  without  pointing,  as  is  done  in 
reading). 

Place  one  piece  of  colored  chalk  in  a row  of  white  pieces. 
Ask  the  children  to  find  one  that  is  “different”  or  “not  the 
same  as  the  others.”  Other  objects  may  be  used  in  order  to 
give  practice  in  using  these  terms. 


Using  the  Book 


G aided 
picture 
study 


Independent 

work 


Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  pupils  turn  to  page  3. 
“On  this  page  there  are  pictures  of  animals  in  rows.  They  are 
all  looking  in  the  same  direction. 

“Look  at  the  top  row.  Start  here.”  Indicate  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  row  of  squirrels.  “There  are  many  of  the  same  kind 
of  animals  in  the  first  row.  What  are  they? 

“There  is  an  animal  in  this  row  that  is  different  from  the 
others.  Show  it  to  me  with  your  finger.” 

Note:  The  line  under  each  row  makes  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce a marker  to  keep  the  eyes  on  the  row.  If  children  are 
learning  rational  counting  at  this  time,  the  squirrels  may  be 
counted  from  left  to  right. 

“Find  the  animal  that  is  different  in  the  next  row.”  Simi- 
larly direct  the  study  of  rows  3 and  4,  using  in  the  directions 
the  words  next  row,  last  row.  “Let  us  look  at  the  first  row 
again.  There  are  many in  it.”  (Children  supply  squir- 
rels.) “The  squirrels  are  all  alike,  but  the  rabbit  is  ” 

(Lead  the  children  to  use  the  word  different.) 

“Let  us  draw  a ring  around  the  rabbit  so  we  can  see  quickly 
that  it  is  different.”  Wait  until  the  children  have  carried  out 
the  directions  for  the  first  row;  then  allow  them  to  do  the  other 
rows  independently.  Observe  the  children  as  they  work  and 
correct  each  child’s  work  as  soon  as  he  has  finished. 


Establishing 

meanings 


Related  Practice 

To  establish  the  meaning  of  alike  (or  the  same)  and  different, 
secure  sets  of  matching  pictures,  all  facing  right.  Place  these  in 
a row  in  the  pocket  chart.  (See  page  130  of  the  Guidebook  for 
a description  of  the  pocket  chart.)  Have  the  children  close  their 
eyes.  Place  one  different  picture  in  the  row.  Have  the  pupils 
find  it.  Remove  it  and  repeat  as  often  as  desired.  Encourage 
the  use  of  the  words  alike  and  different. 
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Page  4 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  follow  a sequential  story  pattern, 
to  infer  motives  for  the  behavior  of  story  characters,  and  to 
use  sentences  in  oral  interpretation. 


Note:  This  lesson  is  the  first  of  a series  of  stories  told  by 
sequent  pictures.  In  interpreting  these  stories  it  is  necessary  to 
read  the  pictures  from  left  to  right  with  a return  sweep  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

This  story  arises  from  the  setting  on  page  1 of  Before  We 
Read.  Each  of  the  four  pictures  presents  an  episode  which  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  episode  in  the  preceding  picture. 

Preliminary  Development 

Display  page  1 and  have  the  pupils  recall  the  picture  story 
told  on  this  page.  Then  show  page  4 and  explain  that  the  four 
pictures  tell  a story  of  what  happened  to  Dick  and  Jane  and 
Baby  and  their  pets  after  they  had  played  for  a while.  Tell  the 
pupils  that  the  pictures  are  to  be  read  like  the  “funnies.”  Indi- 
cate the  order  of  progression  on  the  page,  pointing  to  the 
sections  in  the  right  order. 

Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  allow  the  children  to  scan  the  pic- 

ftudy  e tures  and  make  comments  freely  before  beginning  the  system- 

atic study  of  each  picture. 
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Narrative 

interpretation 


Correlated 

Learning 

songs 


Studying  the 
environment 


“Look  carefully  at  the  first  picture.  What  is  happening?” 
If  necessary,  ask  such  questions  as,  “What  is  Dick  doing?  What 
does  he  see?  I wonder  what  he  is  saying.” 

Direct  the  pupils  in  their  study  of  the  second  picture,  bring- 
ing out  the  fact  that  it  is  now  raining.  Ask  them  how  they 
know  that  the  rain  has  started.  Note  the  raindrops,  and  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Spot  is  running  to  his  house  and  that 
Baby  is  trying  to  protect  her  pet  rabbit. 

Direct  attention  to  the  third  picture  and  ask,  “Where  are  the 
children  going?  What  is  each  one  carrying?”  Lead  the  pupils 
to  enjoy  the  humor  of  the  climax  in  the  fourth  picture. 

“Now  we  are  ready  to  tell  the  story.  Let’s  start  with  the  first 
picture.  A good  way  to  start  a story  is  to  tell  when  it  hap- 
pened, ichere  it  happened,  and  who  is  in  the  story.  You  might 
start  by  saying,  ‘One  day  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  were  playing 
in  the  yard.’  ” 

Have  different  children  tell  two  or  three  things  about  each 
picture  until  the  story  has  been  told  several  times.  Continue 
to  help  the  children  with  guiding  questions.  It  is  not  wise  to 
make  too  many  corrections  of  language  forms  while  a child  is 
speaking.  The  most  desirable  attainment  is  the  use  of  complete 
sentences.  Encourage  the  “is  happening”  type  of  style;  for 
example,  “Dick  is  pointing  to  a cloud,”  is  preferable  to  the 
mere  observational  statement,  “A  cloud  is  in  the  sky.  Dick 
points  to  it.” 

Activities 

During  music  periods  teach  the  songs,  “Playing  Ball”  and 
“Summer  Days,”  from  The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade,  by  McConathy,  Osborne,  and  others. 

An  incidental  value  of  the  picture  story  on  page  4 is  the  moti- 
vation for  making  observations  of  the  weather  during  the 
science  period.  Records  of  such  observations  should  be  kept. 
For  example: 

1.  A daily  weather  chart  may  be  kept  throughout  the 
year.* 


*For  suggestions  see  Science  for  Children,  the  teacher’s  manual  for  Science 
Stories,  W.  J.  Gage  & Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
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2.  Experience  charts  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  espe- 
cially on  days  that  present  unusual  weather  conditions. 

3.  Observations  and  records  of  seasonal  changes  may  include 
studies  of  changes  in  animal  and  plant  life,  in  length  of  days, 
in  temperature. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  concepts  of  seasonal 
change,  leaves  may  be  taken  from  a tree,  pressed,  dipped  in 
paraffin,  and  placed  in  an  envelope  which  has  been  dated. 
Later  these  may  be  compared  with  leaves  as  they  appear  in 
another  season. 


Page  5 

general  aim:  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences 
with  reference  to  size  and  color. 


Preliminary  Development 

Before  distributing  the  books,  display  page  5 and  have  pupils 
identify  the  three  rows  of  animal  figures  as  pictures  of  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  cats,  all  of  which  are  pets. 
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Using  the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  lead  pupils  to  note  that  all  but 
one  of  the  pictures  in  the  first  row  are  alike,  that  one  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  in  color  only.  Call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  second  row  one  rabbit  is  different  in  size.  In  the 
third  row  all  but  one  of  the  kittens  are  alike,  and  that  one  is 
different  in  both  size  and  color.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  mark 
with  a cross  the  animal  in  each  row  that  is  different. 

Related  Practice 

Making  To  give  practice  in  noting  differences  in  size  and  in  making 

comparisons  comparisons,  the  following  activities  are  suggested: 

Arrange  objects  in  pairs  around  the  room— such  as  a big 
chair  and  a little  chair,  a big  ball  and  a little  ball,  a big  book 
and  a little  book— and  have  the  pupils  find  them. 


Page  6 


general  aims:  To  promote  facility  in  the  directional  eye  movements  used  in 
reading;  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  similarities  and 
differences;  to  establish  the  idea  arid  terminology  of  “left”  and 
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Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  may  introduce  the  specific  left  and  right  concept 
with  a preliminary  lesson,  using  the  pocket  chart  or  the  black- 
board. Ask  the  children  to  raise  their  left  hands  and  then  have 
a child  come  forward  and  touch  the  left  side  of  the  pocket  chart 
or  the  blackboard  space  allotted  to  this  lesson.  Then  ask  the 
pupils  to  raise  their  right  hands  and  repeat  the  procedure 
described  above.  Explain  what  going  toward  the  right  means 
by  moving  the  hand  from  left  to  right  on  the  space  allotted  foi 
the  lesson.  Have  the  group  move  their  hands  similarly. 

Using  the  Book 

“Let  us  look  at  the  first  row  of  pictures.  What  do  you  seei 
Are  all  the  girls  going  in  the  same  direction?  Put  your  fingei 
on  the  girl  that  is  going  in  a different  direction. 

“All  the  girls  except  one  are  going  toward  the  right”  Move 
finger  underneath  the  line  from  left  to  right.  “One  girl  i« 
going  in  a different  direction.  In  what  direction  is  she  goingi  j 
“Now  cover  with  your  hand  the  one  that  is  going  towarc 
the  left.  Now  all  the  girls  look  alike.  The  one  that  is  differen. 
is  covered  up.  Why  are  they  all  alike  now?” 

Guide  the  study  of  the  second  and  third  rows  similarly. 

In  the  fourth  row  have  the  pupils  find  the  boy  who  is  no 
using  the  same  hand  as  the  others  and  identify  their  right  anc  j 
their  left  hands. 

Note:  This  lesson  should  not  aim  to  change  handedness  ii 
children  who  are  naturally  left-handed.  Therefore,  say  that  on< 
boy  is  using  his  left  hand,  but  do  not  imply  it  is  wrong. 

Have  the  pupils  mark  the  figure  that  is  different  in  each  row 
Related  Practice 

Establishing  For  practice  on  the  meaning  of  going  or  facing  “toward  the 
meaning  left  or  right,”  provide  each  child  with  a set  of  hectographec 

figures,  some  going  left  and  others  going  right.  Have  the  chil 
dren  arrange  the  figures  in  two  rows  on  their  desks,  those  goins 
left  in  one  row  and  those  going  right  in  the  other  row.  Thes 
figures  may  be  placed  in  envelopes  and  used  repeatedly. 

Note:  The  material  described  above  may  be  used  with  th 
pocket  chart.  The  teacher  may  begin  the  lesson  by  setting  u 
a row  of  figures  going  toward  the  right.  While  the  childrei 
close  their  eyes,  she  may  insert  in  the  row  one  figure  goinlj 
toward  the  left.  The  children  should  find  it  quickly. 


Guided 

picture 

study 
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Page  7 


general  aims:  To  test  the  ability 
sounds. 


to  hear  and  articulate  certain  consonant 


Note:  The  names  of  the  pictured  objects  in  each  row  have 
a common  vowel  sound.  In  each  row  no  two  nouns  begin  with 
the  same  consonant  sound,  nor  do  any  two  end  with  the  same 
consonant  sound.  All  are  words  of  one  syllable  containing  a 
simple  consonant  beginning  and  a consonant  ending,  with 
a common  medial  vowel  sound. 


Preliminary  Development 


The  teacher  should  tell  the  children  the  names  of  the  objects 
illustrated  in  the  four  rows.  To  make  sure  the  children  are 


attentive,  she  may  say:  “The  first  picture  is  a doll  (enunciating 
it  carefully).  Now  let  us  all  say  it.”  The  children  pronounce 
it.  “The  next  one  is  a top.”  The  children  all  pronounce  it. 

The  pictures  represent  the  following  nouns: 

Row  1.  doll,  top,  watch  (woch),  log 
Row  2.  bus,  tub,  duck,  cup 
Row  3.  bat,  fan,  cap,  sack 
Row  4.  pig,  fish,  ring,  bib 

Note:  The  procedure  of  having  the  pupils  pronounce  the 
word  after  the  teacher  provides  an  opportunity  to  imitate  a 
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good  model  for  articulating  correctly  all  the  sounds  of  a word. 
Accurate  hearing  and  articulation  are  often  closely  allied.  If 
the  teacher  articulates  carefully,  pupils  will  be  led  to  note  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a word  they  may  have  spoken  in  a 
slovenly  fashion.  This  preliminary  correction  of  a pronuncia- 
tion will  insure  a more  accurate  test  of  auditory  discrimination 
in  the  test  that  follows. 

Using  the  Book 

Preparing  The  above  procedure  has  prepared  pupils  to  associate 

for  auditory  quickly  a specific  oral  word  with  a picture.  To  familiarize 

them  with  the  test  procedure,  the  teacher  should  ask  the  pupils 

to  listen  carefully  while  she  pronounces  one  word  pictured  in 

the  first  row.  Then  each  child  should  point  to  the  picture. 

Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  four  rows. 

Testing  Pronounce  another  word  in  each  row  and  have  the  pupils 

auditory  mark  a cross  on  the  picture  with  a crayon.  Check  the  tests 

discrimination  1 ' 

immediately  and  keep  a record  of  errors. 

Note:  Many  teachers  eliminate  lip-reading  clues  by  turning 
their  backs  to  the  class  or  having  pupils  close  their  eyes  while 
the  word  is  being  pronounced.  It  may  be  wise  to  use  this  pro- 
cedure for  a second  testing.  The  test  can  be  used  repeatedly 
merely  by  pronouncing  another  word  in  each  row,  by  having 
the  pupils  use  a crayon  of  a different  color,  or  by  having  them 
use  another  type  of  response;  such  as  a check  mark  or  a circle 
around  the  picture.  All  test  results  should  be  entered  on  a 
permanent  record  card. 

This  page  may  be  used  individually  as  a test  of  each  pupil’s 
ability  to  articulate  certain  consonant  sounds.  Ask  a child  to 
name  each  row  of  objects.  The  teacher  should  note  articu- 
latory difficulties  in  order  to  plan  corrective  training. 

Note:  If  pupils  have  difficulty  in  the  correct  production  of 
speech  sounds,  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards  are  recom- 
mended. (See  pages  120  and  131  of  this  Guidebook  for  a de- 
scription of  the  cards.) 

Related  Practice 

Promoting  Language  games  may  be  developed  from  page  7 of  Before 

*ab'dityge  ^eac^-  For  example,  have  one  child  describe  a pictured 

object  on  page  7 in  terms  of  its  size,  shape,  use,  movements,  or 
other  distinctive  features.  Call  on  another  child  to  identify  the 
object;  or  have  all  the  children  point  to  the  object  described. 

Auditory  All  but  one  picture  on  page  7 may  be  covered.  For  example, 

discrimination  jeave  t]ie  dob  uncovered.  The  teacher  pronounces  a series  ol 


Testing 

speech 

habits 
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similar  sounding  words,  such  as,  cot,  lock,  pot,  doll.  When  the 
pupils  hear  the  right  word,  they  may  stand  or  raise  their  hands. 

Supplement  the  above  type  of  auditory  training  with  games 
that  develop  the  ability  to  identify  differences  in  intensity  and 
pitch  of  sounds.  For  example: 

Tap  once  softly  and  once  loudly.  Ask  if  the  first  tap  was 
soft  or  loud. 

Play  two  notes  on  the  piano.  Ask  if  the  first  note  was  higher 
or  lower  than  the  second  one. 

Tap  several  times  in  rhythm,  such  as  a hard  tap  and  two  soft 
taps.  Have  the  children  try  to  tap  likewise. 

Correlated  Activities 

Learning  Teach  nursery  rimes  which  emphasize  a sound  by  repeating 

rtmes  it  from  line  to  line. 

Dramatization  In  dramatizations  or  language  games,  the  pupils  should 
imitate  the  sounds  made  by  animals  or  things.  For  example, 
have  different  children  give  the  sound  made  by  a dog,  puppy, 
cat,  siren,  clock,  etc.,  and  let  the  other  children  guess  what  is 
being  represented. 

Unit  II — Toys 


| Content  of  the  Unit 

A new  centre  of  interest— Toys— is  introduced  by  the  picture 
story  on  page  8.  This  picture  sequence  shows  Dick  and  Jane 

(choosing  some  playthings  in  a toy  store.  On  subsequent  pages 
(9-18)  the  toys  seen  in  the  toy  store  and  those  purchased  by 
Dick  and  Jane  are  featured  both  in  the  exercise  material  and 
in  another  picture  story  (page  12). 

Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

During  conversation  periods  encourage  the  pupils  to  tell 
about  their  toys,  where  they  keep  them  at  home,  what  their 
favorite  toys  are,  and  how  they  got  them.  Each  pupil  may 
bring  his  favorite  toy  to  school  and  tell  the  other  children  how 
he  plays  with  it.  The  teacher  may  read  or  tell  stories  dealing 
with  the  unit  theme. 


I 
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Continuous  Activities 


Planning  a 
toy  exhibit 


Making 

toys 


In  addition  to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  lesson  plans  o: 
this  unit,  many  activities,  broad  in  scope  and  continuous  ir 
nature,  should  be  carried  on  by  the  group.  Such  activities  a; 
the  following  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

Lead  the  children  to  suggest  bringing  to  school  unusual  01 
interesting  toys  for  others  to  see.  Make  plans  for  keeping  the 
exhibit  in  order  and  caring  for  the  toys,  and  provide  for  pla) 
periods. 

The  interest  in  toys  may  be  pursued  during  periods  allottee 
to  handicraft  and  construction  activity. 


Repairing 

toys 

Building  a 
toy  store 


a)  Stuffed  toys  may  be  made  of  cloth,  oilcloth,  or  stockings. 

b)  Cardboard  cut-out  toys  may  be  made  and  mounted  on  stick; 
as  simple  puppets,  or  on  bases  that  have  spools  for  wheels 

c ) Potatoes  and  toothpicks  or  peanuts  and  toothpicks  can  b( 
used  to  make  animal  and  doll  toys. 

d)  Yarn  may  be  used  to  make  cats  and  dolls. 

e ) Clothespin  and  corncob  dolls  may  be  dressed  in  papet 
clothes. 

/)  Beanbags  and  a board,  kites,  puzzles,  jumping-jacks,  etc. 
may  be  made;  milk-bottle  caps  may  be  used  to  make  tops 

Children  may  be  asked  to  bring  broken  toys  to  school  to  be 
repaired.  « 

Have  the  children  build  a toy  store  with  counter  and  shelves 
Toys  made  by  the  pupils  as  well  as  those  brought  for  exhibit 
may  be  placed  there. 


Collecting  Suggest  that  pictures  of  toys  be  collected.  Children  whe 

pictures  bring  unusual  pictures  should  be  allowed  to  tell  about  them 

Toy  catalogues  may  be  exhibited,  and  the  pictures  collectec 
may  be  organized  later  into  a scrapbook  called  “Our  To> 
Catalogue.”  Appoint  a committee  to  care  for  all  contribution; 
until  the  unit  is  completed. 


Learning  songs  Plan  to  teach  simple  rhythms  and  songs  about  toys.  Some 
and  rhythms  gGOd  examples  are;  “Whirl,  Top,  Whirl!”  “Playing  the  Bugle,’ 
and  “The  Drum,”  in  The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  anc 
First  Grade ; “The  Top,”  in  Child-Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm 
by  Harriet  Blanche  Jones  and  Florence  Newell  Barboui 
(Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston,  Massachusetts). 

Hearing  poems  Plan  to  tell  or  read  stories  to  the  pupils  about  toys  and  chil 
and  stories  dren’s  play  activities.  For  suggestions  see  the  Bibliography  or 
pages  432-435  of  this  Guidebook. 
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GENERAL  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  grasp  the  main  idea  of  a picture, 
to  note  details,  make  inferences,  follow  a sequential  story 
pattern,  and  use  interesting,  complete  sentences  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a sequential  picture  story. 


Preliminary  Development 

Have  the  children  name  and  discuss  their  favorite  toys.  En- 
courage pupils  to  tell  how  they  got  their  toys  and  have  them 
describe  visits  they  have  made  to  toy  stores  or  toy  departments. 


Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  allow  the  children  to  study  the  four 

piauTre  pictures  and  to  make  comments. 

study  1 

After  a general  survey  of  the  story,  return  to  the  first  picture 
for  a careful  study  of  details.  Stress  the  italicized  words. 

Picture  1:  Note  how  Dick  and  Jane  are  dressed  for  shopping. 
Dick  has  probably  already  received  his  money,  and  Jane  is 
receiving  hers.  Ask  what  she  may  be  saying. 

Picture  2:  Lead  pupils  to  infer  that  Dick  and  Jane  went  to 
the  toy  store  to  buy  toys  with  the  money  they  had  to  spend. 

Note  that  Dick  is  pointing  at  the  dolls;  so  he  must  be  talking 
about  what  Jane  wr.nts.  Discuss  the  color  of  the  dolls’  hair  and 
their  dresses.  Have  pupils  study  the  picture  to  locate  all  the 
following  toys  and  to  name  them: 
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A blue  chair  ( that  a doll  is  sitting  in),  a toy  automobile,  a 
toy  truck  with  red  blocks  in  it,  a basket  ball,  an  orange-and- 
. black  ball,  red  and  yellow  blocks,  a top,  two  toy  bears,  a toy 
sheep  (or  lamb),  a toy  rabbit,  two  drums,  a toy  elephant,  a 
horn,  a clown  doll,  and  two  other  dolls. 

Picture  3:  Identify  a box  of  balls,  a toy  (or  hobby)  horse,  a. 
doll,  doll  furniture— a rug,  a dresser  with  two  candlesticks  and 
a dish,  two  chairs,  a sewing  kit— an  engine,  one  yellow  and  one 
red  car.  Have  children  compare  the  doll  in  Picture  3 with  the 
one  in  the  green  dress  in  Picture  2 to  see  if  it  is  the  same  doll. 

Picture  4:  Study  carefully  to  find  out  what  Dick  and  Jane 
bought.  After  comparing  Pictures  3 and  4,  the  children  should 
be  able  to  guess  what  toys  were  purchased.  (The  little  doll  with 
a green  dress  will  appear  again  on  page  12  of  Before  We  Read.) 

Narrative  Have  the  pupils  tell  the  story  of  the  picture,  guiding  them 

interpretation  w|ien  necessary.  The  general  procedure  and  attainment  levels 
described  on  pages  26-27  of  this  Guidebook  should  be  observed. 


Related  Practice 


Language 

training 


Memory 

training 


For  language  practice,  play  guessing  games  requiring  a de- 
scription of  details  in  the  pictures.  For  example,  one  child 
describes  a toy  by  color,  shape,  size,  and  use,  and  the  other 
children  find  it  in  the  picture. 

For  memory  training,  have  the  children  close  their  books 
and  tell  about  all  the  toys  they  saw:  what  color  the  cars  were; 
what  color  the  dolls’  dresses  were,  etc.  Then  have  the  pupils 
open  their  books  to  verify  and  correct  their  impressions. 

Note:  Further  memory  training  may  be  provided  by  such 
activities  as  the  following: 

Expose  for  a few  seconds  two  or  three  toys  on  a little  table. 
Then  cover  the  toys  with  a cloth  and  ask  the  children  what 
they  saw.  Increase  the  number  of  objects  until  the  children  can 
develop  a memory  span  of  five  or  six  objects. 


Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  During  the  story  hour  read  to  the  pupils  the  story  “A  Penny 

stories  to  Spend,”  from  Sally  Does  It.* 

Note:  In  this  book,  Sally  Does  It,  there  are  nineteen  stories 
designed  to  be  read  or  told  to  children  at  kindergarten,  first-. 


Sally  Does  It,  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  and  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1940. 
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and  second-grade  levels.  The  heroine  of  the  book  is  none  other 
than  Sally,  the  “Baby”  of  the  Dick  and  Jane  family,  whose 
antics,  ideas,  inspirations,  and  impulses  contribute  color  and 
humor  to  the  Pre-Primers,  Primer,  and  Book  One  of  the  Basic 
Readers  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series. 

Sally  Does  It  is  an  excellent  collection  of  stories  to  have  in 
classrooms  for  sheer  entertainment  and  as  a stimulus  to  lan- 
guage activities.  It  will  tie  in  directly  with  the  Basic  Pre- 
Primer  and  Primer  stories,  since  several  of  these  stories  are 
adapted  from  this  book. 


Page  9 

general  aim:  To  promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 
ments. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Display  pages  8 and  9 and  say:  “Look  at  this  page  again 
(page  8).  Can  you  find  a red  ball  in  the  toy  store  pictures? 

“Do  you  see  it  on  this  side  of  the  book?”  Indicate  right- 
hand  page.  “Put  your  finger  on  it.  It  is  red  here,  too.  What 
shape  is  it?”  (Round.) 

“Now  look  for  a blue  top  in  the  toy  store.”  Have  the  pupils 
find  the  top  on  page  8 and  note  that  it  is  blue  on  page  9,  too. 
Identify  the  yellow  truck  similarly. 
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Using  the  Book  ( 

Preparing  for  “A  ball  is  easy  to  draw.  Let  us  practise  with  our  fingers.  Pul  f 
I vorkendeHt  y°ur  f,nger  here.”  Indicate  the  left  side  of  the  broken-lini  * 

drawing  of  the  ball  at  the  immediate  right  of  the  colored  circle. 
“Now  trace  around  the  ball  with  your  finger.”  Then  have  the 
children  trace  around  the  other  two  broken-line  figures  of  balls. 

Similarly,  have  the  children  trace  over  the  broken  lines  of  I 
the  top,  commenting  on  the  need  for  care  in  tracing  the  point 
of  the  top.  Ask:  “How  many  wheels  has  a truck?  How  many  j 
do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What  shape  are  the  wheels?  Yes, 
they  are  round,  just  like  the  ball.  That  is  the  way  the  ball  looks 
when  we  can  see  only  one  side  of  it.  The  pictures  of  wheels 
and  of  balls  look  about  the  same.” 


Independent  Have  the  children  pick  out  from  their  crayon  boxes  the  three 
colors  to  be  used.  Direct  them  to  trace  around  each  figure  first 
and  then  color  it  lightly  from  left  to  right.  Inspect  each  child’s 
work  to  note  the  degree  of  eye-and-hand  coordination  exhibited 
by  the  tracing  and  by  his  ability  to  stay  within  the  lines  when 
coloring. 


Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  words  spin  and  whirl,  show 

meanings  other  things  that  can  be  spun  like  a top;  for  example,  a paper 

plate. 

Describe  how  a ball  rolls  along  the  floor,  and  explain  the 
difference  in  throwing  a ball,  bouncing  a ball,  and  tossing  a 
ball.  Show  pictures. 

Compare  the  different  kinds  of  roundness  represented  in  toys. 
Have  pupils  handle  real  toys,  such  as  balls,  drums,  etc.,  to  sense 
the  differences  in  the  roundness  of  the  various  objects. 

Show  other  things  that  are  round  like  a ball,  round  like  a 
plate  or  a wheel,  and  round  like  a drum. 


Motor 

training 


Recognizing 

colors 


To  give  practice  in  coordination  of  eye-and-hand  movements, 
supply  the  children  with  cardboard  patterns  of  toys  to  trace  and 
color,  or  hectograph  outlines  of  toys  to  be  colored. 

To  develop  recognition  of  the  different  colors,  hold  up  col- 
ored objects  or  place  them  on  the  blackboard  tray  and  ask  such 
questions  or  give  such  directions  as,  “What  color  is  this  paper? 
Find  something  yellow.  Find  something  that  is  the  same  color 
as  this.”  Distribute  squares  or  circles  of  colored  paper  and  have 
the  children  organize  them  in  columns— one  color  to  a column. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Nature-  On  nature-study  trips  from  the  schoolroom,  the  children’s 

st"dy  attention  should  be  called  to  the  colors  in  the  trees,  fields, 

gardens,  and  landscapes.  Have  them  especially  notice  the  colors 
in  leaves  and  flowers,  and  make  a collection  of  leaves  for  a 
scrap booK.  Pictures  in  such  a scrapbook  may  be  labelled  by 
the  teacher  “a  yellow  maple  leaf,”  “a  red  maple  leaf,”  etc. 

Page  10 

general  aims:  To  promote  facility  in  the  directional  eye  movements  used  in 
reading;  to  promote  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  like- 
nesses and  differences  in  contour. 
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Note:  The  idea  of  general  classes  of  objects  is  introduced  on 
page  10:  A top  and  a ball  can  both  go  around ; but  the  top 
spins,  and  the  ball  rolls.  A truck  and  a boat  can  both  go;  but 
the  truck  goes  on  land,  and  the  boat  goes  on  water.  A boat  and 
an  aeroplane  can  both  go;  but  the  boat  goes  on  water,  and 
aeroplane  goes  in  the  air.  An  engine  and  a caboose  are  both 
parts  of  a train;  but  the  engine  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  train, 
and  the  caboose  is  at  the  end. 

Preliminary  Development 

Place  on  a table  a ball,  top,  toy  truck,  boat,  aeroplane,  and 
engine.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  how  each  toy  can  go. 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  Row  1:  Say,  “In  the  first  row  I see  things  that  can  go  around 

study  6 Start  here  to  look  at  them.”  Indicate  left-hand  side,  and  lool 

at  the  whole  row  of  pictures.  “Are  they  all  alike?  Put  you 
finger  on  the  one  that  is  different.”  If  pupils  can  count  t< 
seven,  have  them  find  out  “how  many  things  are  alike.” 

Row  2:  “Everything  in  the  next  row  can  go.  They  are  alik 
in  that  way.  What  is  different  in  this  row?  How  is  it  differen 
from  trucks  in  the  way  it  goes?” 


Row  3:  “Everything  in  this  row  can  go,  too.  Put  your  finge 
on  the  one  that  is  different.  What  is  it?  Yes,  and  the  one 
alike  are  boats.” 

Row  4:  “The  last  row  shows  parts  of  a train.  What  part  of  the 

train  is  this?”  (Engine.)  “The  engines  all  look  .’ 

(Alike.)  “The  caboose  looks  .”  (Different.)  “The  en 

gine  is  in  what  part  of  a train?”  (Beginning  or  front.)  “The 
caboose  is  in  what  part?”  (The  end  or  last  part.) 

Independent  Give  directions  to  the  children  to  draw  a ring  or  frame  o 
norf!  red,  blue,  or  yellow  around  the  thing  that  is  different  in  each 

row. 

The  rows  of  objects  may  be  colored  if  desired. 


Related  Practice 

Generalizing  To  give  practice  in  making  generalizations,  classify  toys  in 
such  respects  as: 

toys  diat  can  go  toy  animals 

toys  that  make  a noise  toy  people 

things  that  go  on  land  toy  machines 

Comparing  See  page  35  of  this  Guidebook  for  suggestions  for  using  pic- 
tures in  the  pocket  chart.  Use  toys  instead  of  animals. 


Correlated  Activities 

Haring  a Start  an  exhibit  of  mechanical  toys  in  preparation  for  pages 

toy  exhibit  16,17,  and  18  of  Before  We  Read. 


?■  ,er. 
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Page  11 

[general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  similarity  in  a series  of 
pictures.  ( The  tendency  toward  complete  reversals,  illustrated 
by  the  confusion  of  words  on  and  no  or  saw  and  was,  is  tested 
in  this  lesson.) 
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Using  the  Book 

Have  pupils  name  the  toys  in  the  top  picture  at  the  left  of 
the  page.  Call  attention  to  the  sequence  of  positions.  Then 
have  pupils  study  the  pictures  on  the  right  side  of  the  page  and 
find  a picture  exactly  like  the  first  one  on  the  left  side  of  the 
page.  Direct  them  to  draw  a line  from  left  to  right  connecting 
the  two  pictures  that  are  alike.  Repeat  this  procedure  for  each 
of  the  other  pictures  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

If  figures  are  considered  large  enough,  have  the  pupils  color 
the  matching  pairs  of  pictures. 


Related  Practice 


l Recognizing 
| similarities 
\ in  a series 


To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  similarity  in  a series, 
provide  cardboard  or  hectographecl  profile  figures  of  toys  that 
go.  Direct  the  children  to  place  the  figures  on  their  desks  so 
that  they  are  all  going  toward  the  right. 
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Similarly,  provide  pictures  of  two  kinds  of  toys.  Direct  t 
children  to  make  a series  of  two  on  the  left  side  of  their  des 
and  a matching  series  on  the  right  side  directly  opposite  t 
first  series.  For  example: 

a car  and  a boat  a car  and  a be 

a boat  and  a car  ..........  a boat  and  a < 


Preliminary  Development 

Have  pupils  survey  the  four  pictures  and  lead  them  to  d 
cover  that  the  doll  is  the  one  Jane  bought  in  the  picture  sto 
on  page  8. 


Using  the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  encourage  pupils  to  discuss  tl 
story  sequence  as  represented  by  each  picture. 

Narrative  Keep  in  mincl  the  standards  of  excellence  for  story-telling 

inter pretation  gjven  on  pages  26-27  of  this  Guidebook.  Notice  what  progre 
pupils  are  making  in  command  of  sentence  forms,  in  abili 
to  follow  a sequence,  and  in  noting  details  in  the  picture 
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Correlated  Activities 

Construction  If  interest  is  shown  in  dolls  and  doll  houses,  the  industrial- 
activities  arts  periGd  may  be  devoted  to  making  doll  houses  from  card- 

board or  wood.  Log-cabin  types  may  be  made  with  clothespins. 

If  the  children  are  interested,  provide  a doll  to  be  kept  in  the 
schoolroom.  Have  the  children  make  a chair  and  a bed  for  the 
doll  from  blocks,  boxes,  or  crates.  Curtains  and  rugs  may  be 
added  to  the  doll  corner. 


Page  13 

general  aims:  To  promote  visual  and  kinesthetic  ability,  or  the  ability  to 
coordinate  eye-and-hand  movements.  ( The  forms  on  this  page 
resemble  letters,  but  they  have  specific  ideational  content 
drawn  from  the  picture  story  on  page  12.) 


Development 

Recall  that  on  page  12  Jane  was  playing  with  blocks.  Dis- 
play page  13  and  say,  “On  this  page  we  can  see  some  doll  fur- 
niture that  Jane  made.”  The  child  should  recognize  the  top 
row  as  doll-house  furniture  made  from  blocks.  Notice  that  the 
figures  are  dolls.  Use  the  terms  head  of  bed  and  foot  of  bed, 
and  locate  each  by  the  head  and  the  feet  of  the  doll. 


Preliminary 

Guided 

picture 

study 
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Using  the  Book  ^ 

Distribute  the  books  and  stimulate  further  comments  about  G 

pi 

the  pictures  in  the  upper  section  of  the  page.  Then  have  each  lt 
pupil  trace  the  outlines  along  the  dotted  lines,  first  with  his 
finger  and  then  with  a pencil.  The  teacher  may  trace  the  forms 
with  each  child’s  index  finger  while  he  closes  his  eyes  and 
identifies  each  piece  of  furniture. 

Correlated  Activities 

Construction  If  blocks  are  available,  let  groups  build  houses  and  furni- 
actinty  ture,  using  toys  to  carry  out  any  desired  story  theme. 

Page  14 

general  aims:  To  test  the  ability  to  detect  differences  of  a reversed  type  in 
groups  of  figures  resembling  two-letter  words.  ( Page  11  tested 
only  complete  reversals,  such  as  occur  in  the  confusion  of  no 
and  on.  This  page  introduces  internal  reversals , as  illustrated  i 
by  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  groups  in  the 
first  row  of  figures.) 
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Note:  In  each  row  the  first  picture  is  the  model  to  be 

matched.  Notice  the  heavy  black  line  that  separates  it  from  the 
others.  Each  row  contains  one  completely  reversed  group  and 
one  internally  reversed,  as  well  as  one  matched  group. 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  Say  to  the  pupils,  “Look  at  the  top  row  of  pictures.  There 

picture  are  £our  pictures  in  this  row.  Each  picture  has  how  many 

chairs?  Look  at  the  two  chairs  in  the  first  picture  of  this  row. 
Now  put  your  finger  on  the  other  picture  in  which  the  chairs 
are  turned  just  the  same  way.”  Study  the  last  three  rows  as 
directed  above.  Do  not  call  attention  to  the  reversals  but  ask 
pupils  to  look  for  the  picture  that  matches  the  first  one.  Have 
the  children  go  back  and  mark  the  matching  pictures  inde- 
pendently. Check  the  work  carefully,  keep  a record  of  the 
errors  made,  and  provide  additional  practice  as  needed. 

Related  Practice 

Noting  To  develop  the  habit  of  noting  the  position  and  orientation 

position  of  objects,  make  sets  of  four  cards  for  use  in  the  pocket  chart. 

of  objects  1 1 

Arrange  them  in  the  pattern  of  page  14  of  Before  We  Read. 
Have  a pupil  take  out  the  first  card  in  a row  and  match  it  to 
the  one  that  is  like  it.  Be  sure  to  include  one  completely  re- 
versed pair  and  one  internally  reversed  pair.  Use  profile  pic- 
tures of  cars,  trucks,  engines,  boats,  etc. 


Page  15 

general  aim:  To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  similarities  and  differences 
in  internal  detail. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  a simple  outline  picture  of  a house 
such  as  is  shown  on  page  15.  Call  attention  to  the  chimney 
pointed  roof,  window,  and  door,  and  have  pupils  name  am 
point  to  each. 


Using  the  Book 


Guided 

picture 

study 


Call  attention  to  the  first  house  in  the  first  row.  Bring  ou 
the  fact  that  the  house  has  a door,  a window,  and  a pointec 
roof.  Proceed  to  the  right.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  that  on« 
house  has  no  window.  Say,  “It  is  not  like  the  other  houses 
It  is  different.  It  has  no  window  at  all.” 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  houses  in  the  secont 
row  have  a chimney  and  that  it  is  on  the  left  side.  Call  atten 
tion  to  the  positions  of  the  window  and  the  door  in  the  firs! 
house.  Then  lead  pupils  to  discover  the  house  that  is  not  like 
the  others  in  this  row  and  describe  how  it  is  different.  In  like 
manner  guide  the  study  of  the  next  two  rows  of  pictures. 


Independent  Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a ring  or  frame  around  the  house 
that  is  different  in  each  row.  If  desired,  let  them  color  the  ones 
that  are  alike,  using  only  one  color  for  each  row. 


Related  Practice 


Memory 

training 


Matching 

pictures 


On  the  blackboard  draw  a large  house  with  windows  or  doors 
and  a chimney.  Have  the  children  close  their  eyes  while  the 
teacher  changes  a part  of  the  house.  The  children  are  to  dis- 
cover what  change  was  made. 

Use  pictures  for  matching  games  either  in  the  pocket  chart 
or  on  the  pupils’  desks.  Introduce  a difference  into  one  picture. 
For  example,  one  toy  engine  or  truck  may  have  a different  kind 
of  window.  A toy,  such  as  a drum  or  a ball,  may  differ  as  to 
internal  design.  The  pictures  of  toys  appearing  on  pages  10 
and  1 1 of  Before  We  Read  may  be  used  for  patterns. 


Correlated  Activities 

Construction  Pupils  may  build  with  blocks  or  draw  rows  of  houses  which 
activities  are  ap  aiike  except  one.  Then  they  may  ask  other  pupils  to 

find  the  house  that  is  different  in  each  row. 
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Page  1 6 

GENERAL  aims:  To  clarify  concepts  and  to  promote  ease  and  ability  in  oral 
interpretation;  to  promote  the  ability  to  note  differences  in 
form. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Display  page  16  and  lead  pupils  to  recall  that  Dick  bought 
a train  at  the  toy  store.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  cars  that 
make  up  the  train,  identifying  them  in  the  picture— engine, 
tender,  tank  car,  flat  car,  hopper  car,  box  car,  and  caboose. 
Have  the  pupils  note  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each. 
Discuss  the  uses  of  these  cars  on  a real  freight  train— for 
example,  the  hopper  car  is  used  for  carrying  coal,  dirt,  etc.; 
the  flat  car  carries  lumber,  machinery,  etc.  Pupils  may  tell 
about  different  kinds  of  freight  cars  they  have  seen. 

Using  the  Book 

Have  the  pupils  name  the  colors  of  the  cars  in  Dick’s  train, 
going  from  left  to  right.  Have  them  find  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  page  a car  like  each  of  the  cars  in  Dick’s  train  and  color 
it  to  match. 


Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  clarify  concepts  about  freight  trains  and  cars,  show  other 

concepts  pictures  of  freight  trains,  have  the  children  identify  the  cars, 

and  discuss  their  uses. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Learning  Pupils  may  learn  songs  about  trains,  such  as  “The  Train’ 

5°ngs  and  “Down  by  the  Station,’’  in  Singing  Time,  and  “Trait 

Song,’’  in  Another  Singing  Time,  both  by  Coleman  and  Thorn 

Page  17 

general  aims:  To  develop  the  ability  to  identify  likenesses  and  differences 
in  form  and  to  give  practice  in  following  directions. 


Note:  The  mental  habits  and  work  technics  required  to  com-|| 
plete  this  exercise  successfully  are  analogous  to  the  technics!! 
required  to  discover  matching  words  in  two  columns.  The  three-I| 
car  segments  of  the  train  resemble  a three-letter  word.  Bothlj 
the  general  contour  of  the  train  segments  and  the  internal 
characteristics  (shapes  of  the  cars)  must  be  noted. 

Using  the  Book 

Begin  with  the  top  of  the  left-hand  column.  Have  pupils 
identify  the  cars  from  left  to  right.  Then  direct  them  to  keep 
a finger  or  a short  marker  under  that  series  until  they  find  a 
like  group  of  cars  in  the  right-hand  column.  Repeat  the  pro- 
cedure with  other  pairs  until  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  work 
independently.  Then  direct  them  to  draw  lines  to  connect  the 
groups  of  cars  that  are  alike. 

, : 
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Related  Practice 


in"  ! Following 
jjn , directions 

rn,  ; 


The  exercise  on  page  17  may  be  used  again  for  practice  in 
following  directions.  For  example,  “Look  at  the  first  row  of 
cars  on  the  left  side.  Put  your  finger  on  a car  that  looks  like 
this.”  Show  a large  pattern  of  a flat  car  cut  out  of  black  paper. 
“Now  make  a cross  under  the  car  that  your  finger  is  on. 

“Which  car  in  that  row  is  the  tallest?  Put  your  finger  on  it. 
Make  a cross  on  top  of  it.” 


Correlated  Activities 

Designing  Whole  trains  of  cars  in  certain  “designs”  may  be  constructed. 

borders  For  example,  the  design  of  the  first  row  on  the  top  of  the  left- 

hand  column  might  be  used  as  a pattern,  and  a series,  or  design, 
repeating  this  arrangement  five  or  six  times  may  form  “a  long 
train.”  The  design  may  be  used  as  a border  for  the  blackboard. 


Page  18 

general  aims:  To  develop  spatial  concepts  and  to  give  further  practice  in 
following  directions. 
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Preliminary  Development 

Let  the  children  direct  each  other  to  place  real  toys  on  speci- 
fied shelves  (top,  middle,  and  bottom)  of  a three-shelf  bookcase 
or  cupboard.  If  clay  figures  have  been  modelled,  use  these. 
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On  heavy  paper  make  a line  sketch  of  a cupboard  with  three  ^ 
shelves.  Make  toy  objects  out  of  cardboard.  Have  the  children 
play  a game  by  fastening  the  toys  to  the  “shelves”  with  thumb  ^ 
tacks,  according  to  oral  directions  given  by  the  teacher.  \ 

Using  the  Book 

Make  sure  the  children  can  identify  each  of  the  objects  in 
the  picture.  The  three  shelves  of  the  cupboard  ( the  top  shelf, 
the  middle  shelf,  and  the  bottom  shelf)  should  be  located. 

Give  such  oral  directions  as,  “Put  the  boat  on  the  top  shelf.” 
Direct  the  children  to  draw  a line  from  each  toy  at  the  left  to 
the  appropriate  shelf  in  the  cupboard. 

Related  Practice 

Memory  To  give  practice  in  remembering  details,  continue  the  exer- 

traimng  cise  suggested  on  page  46  of  this  Guidebook. 


Page  19 

general  aims:  To  test  the  ability  to  articulate  and  discriminate  between 
initial  consonant  sounds. 


Note:  In  each  row  of  pictures  the  names  are  riming  words. 
As  the  words  are  pronounced,  close  attention  should  be  given 
by  the  pupils  to  the  initial  consonants. 
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T esting 
uiditory 
discrimination 


Using  the  Book 

Tell  the  children  the  names  of  the  objects  illustrated  in  the 
four  rows.  They  are  as  follows: 

Row  1.  pan,  can,  fan , man. 

Row  2.  hat,  bat,  cat,  rat. 

Row  3.  nail,  mail,  pail,  tail. 

Row  4.  chair,  pear,  bear,  square. 

Give  the  auditory  test,  following  the  procedures  suggested 
on  pages  41-42  of  this  Guidebook. 

Make  use  of  this  page  as  an  individual  test  of  ability*to  hear 
and  articulate  sounds  as  described  on  page  42  of  this  Guide- 
book. 


IT esting 
|i articulation 


Related  Practice 


Describing 

pictures 


Recognizing 
riming  words 


For  language  practice,  have  a pupil  describe  a picture  on 
page  19  in  riddle  form,  telling  its  size,  shape,  use,  etc.  Have 
the  other  pupils  guess  what  picture  was  described. 

For  practice  in  recognizing  riming  words,  the  teacher  may 
explain  what  rime  means.  Then  she  may  give  the  name  of  one 
picture  and  ask  the  pupils  to  find  a row  in  which  all  the  picture 
names  rime  with  the  word  she  pronounced.  For  example,  “In 
what  row  do  all  the  picture  names  rime  with  ran?”  Teach  sim- 
ple nursery  jingles  and  ask  the  pupils  to  note  which  words  rime. 


Unit  III — Work  and  Play  at  Home 


Content  of  the  Unit 

In  the  next  group  of  pages  (20-27)  interest  is  centred  on 
Work  and  Play  at  Home.  In  the  picture  on  page  20  Mother 
and  Jane  are  seen  at  the  store  buying  vegetables.  Page  21 
presents  a picture  story  dealing  with  preparing  and  eating  a 
meal  at  home.  A later  picture  story  (page  24)  shows  Father 
and  Dick  getting  ready  for  Hallowe’en.  The  exercise  pages 
deal  with  familiar  objects  used  in  the  home. 
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Continuous  Activities 


Exploring  the 
community 


Making 

friezes 


Building  a 
playhouse 


The  unit  theme  may  be  extended  through  excursions  to  sue  ( 
points  of  interest  as  markets,  stores,  restaurants,  orchards,  o p 
fields  where  crops  are  being  planted  or  harvested.  s 

Note:  Activities  of  this  type  are  necessarily  limited  by  th  | 
resources  of  the  community.  The  teacher  should  plan  the  typ 
of  activity  which  can  be  carried  on  effectively  in  her  situatior  i 

During  the  social-studies  period  discuss  in  detail  the  wor 
and  play  activities  that  go  on  in  a home  during  one  day.  The: 
have  the  pupils  make  friezes,  such  as  “My  Mother’s  Day  c 
Work  and  Play,”  “My  Father’s  Day,”  “My  Day  from  Mornin 
to  Night,”  to  record  these  activities  in  sequence. 

While  studying  about  work  and  play  at  home,  the  childrei 
may  build  and  furnish  a playhouse. 


Page  20 

general  aims:  To  clarify  concepts  and  to  promote  the  ability  to  interpre 
a picture  page. 


Using  the  Book 

Picture  Stimulate  discussion  of  the  picture,  bringing  out  what  i 

interpretation  iiappening  now  and  what  may  have  happened  before.  In  thi 
connection  note  what  Mother  is  doing  and  what  she  probabl 
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has  done,  what  Jane  is  doing  and  what  may  have  preceded, 
what  the  clerk  is  doing  and  what  he  probably  did  previously. 

Guided  Have  the  children  identify  the  following  fruits  in  the  pic- 

picture  ture:  apples,  bananas,  lemons,  and  oranges;  the  following 

vegetables:  beets,  string  beans,  potatoes,  carrots,  radishes,  corn, 
pumpkins,  and  lettuce. 

Call  attention  to  the  similarities  and  differences  in  size,  color, 
and  shape  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  example,  say  to  the 
children,  “I  see  three  foods  that  are  orange  in  color.  The  larg- 
est is  a (pumpkin)  ; the  long  ones  are (carrots) ; 

the  round  ones  are (oranges) .” 

Correlated  Activities 

Science  Encourage  pupils  to  make  a scrapbook  classifying  pictures  of 

studies  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  vegetable  section  of  the  book  may 

be  classified  as  to  the  part  of  a plant  that  is  edible,  i.e.,  stem, 
root,  seed,  or  leaves. 

Page  21 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  grasp  the  main  idea  of  a picture; 

to  note  details,  make  inferences,  follow  a sequential  story  pat- 
tern; to  use  interesting,  complete  sentences  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a sequential  picture  story;  and  to  extend  and  clarify 
word  meanings. 
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Preliminary  Development 


Hold  a book  so  that  all  children  can  see  page  21.  Allow  til 
for  pupils  to  get  the  general  idea  of  the  four-picture  sequent 
and  to  comment  on  it.  Call  attention  to  where  the  story  haj 
pens.  (In  the  kitchen  and  dining-roo?n.)  Explain  the  term  di? 
ing-room  if  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  it. 


Using  the  Book 


Guided 


picture 

study 


Pictures  1 and  2:  Ask,  “The  last  time  we  talked  about  Mothe 
and  Jane,  where  were  they?”  (In  the  grocery  store.)  “Moth 
bought  some  things  that  are  in  the  first  two  pictures.  What  ar 
they? 

“When  we  see  a kitchen,  we  usually  think  of  work.  Wh 
kind  of  work?”  (Mother’s  work— cooking,  getting  dinner,  was / 
ing  dishes,  ironing  clothes,  etc.)  “What  kind  of  work  ar 
Mother  and  Jane  doing?  What  kind  of  knife  is  Mother  using 
After  the  carrots  are  washed  clean.  Mother  will  probabl 
scrape  them  with  the  paring  knife.  Mother  and  Jane  ar 
dressed  for  work  in  the  kitchen.  What  are  they  wearing? 


Pictures  3 and  4:  Lead  children  to  use  such  words  and  phrase 
as:  dining-room,  setting  the  table,  dinner  plate,  bread-an 
butter  plate,  water  glass,  silver— knife,  fork,  and  spoon— mea 
dinner,  serving,  napkin,  coffee  pot,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitche 
cups  and  saucers,  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 

“Jane  is  holding  some  forks  and  a spoon  in  her  left  hanc 
Is  she  doing  anything  with  her  right  hand?  What  things  d 
you  see  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plate?  [Knife,  spoor 
glass.)  On  which  side  is  the  fork?  The  bread-and-butter  plate ? 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a different  room  (th 
dining-room)  ; that  it  has  a rug  on  the  floor  and  a differen 
kind  of  furniture. 

Lead  children  to  observe  how  neat  the  family  looks  in  th 
last  picture.  Jane  is  not  wearing  her  apron  any  more;  Mothe 
has  changed  her  dress;  Dick  is  not  wearing  his  play  sweater 
Father  is  wearing  his  coat;  and  Baby  is  protected  with  a bib 


Narrative 


Have  various  children  tell  the  story,  pointing  out  as  man 
interpretation  detaqs  as  they  can  (For  suggestions  for  guiding  the  narrativ 
interpretation  see  page  37  of  this  Guidebook .) 
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Correlated 

Hearing 

stories 


I1  Making 
friezes 


Activities 

During  the  story-telling  hour  read  to  the  pupils  the  stories 
“Cakes  for  Dinner”  and  “Sleepy  Sally,”  from  Sally  Does  It, 
by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 

Pupils  may  begin  to  make  the  frieze,  “My  Mother’s  Day  of 
Work  and  Play.”  (See  suggestions  on  page  62  of  this  Guide- 
book.) 


Page  22 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 
ments and  to  clarify  concepts  of  position. 


Preliminary  Development 

In  preparation  for  this  exercise,  the  teacher  may  set  a smail 
table  in  the  classroom,  having  the  children  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  plate. 
When  the  pupils  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  general  pattern, 
cover  the  table  and  remove  one  of  the  objects  from  beneath  the 
cover  in  such  a way  that  the  children  cannot  see  it.  Then  un- 
cover the  table  and  have  the  children  tell  which  object  is  miss- 
ing. Later,  have  individual  children  set  the  table  from  memory. 
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Using  the  Book 

Top  section:  Have  the  objects  identified,  beginning  at  the  lef 
and  progressing  to  the  right. 

Lower  left-hand  section:  Have  the  children  name  the  broken 
line  pictures  from  left  to  right.  Then  have  them  trace  ovei 
these  broken  lines,  first  with  their  fingers  and  later  witl 
crayons. 

Lower  right-hand  section:  In  order  to  test  visual  and  muscular 
control  further,  have  the  pupils  copy  the  table-setting  ar 
rangement  illustrated.  If  a memory  test  is  desired,  the  picture 
at  the  left  may  be  covered  while  the  child  is  drawing. 

Related  Practice 

Memory  Have  the  children  play  games  which  stimulate  them  to  re 

training  member  several  items  in  sequence,  f or  example: 

1 . Arrange  a group  of  from  six  to  ten  objects.  Allow  eacl 
child  to  glance  at  the  objects  and  then  to  tell  what  he  saw. 

2.  Play  a cumulative  game  of  “Follow  the  Leader.”  Fo 
example,  a child  runs  to  the  window.  The  teacher  calls  or 
another  child,  who  runs  to  the  window  first  and  then  to  th< 
door.  The  next  child  runs  to  the  window,  the  door,  and  per 
haps  to  a chair.  Each  child  must  remember  to  do  all  that  tin 
one  before  him  has  done  and  then  add  one  thing  more. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatic  During  dramatic  play  periods  encourage  pupils  to  practis 

Play  setting  a table  with  doll  dishes  or  with  real  dishes  and  silver 

ware.  Several  places  may  be  set,  and  mealtime  conversation 
may  be  dramatized. 


Informal 

discussion 


Construction 

activities 


By  referring  back  to  page  21  attention  may  be  directed  t< 
ways  of  setting  a table  attractively.  For  example,  the  use  o 
flowers  as  table  decorations  may  be  discussed;  color  of  dishe 
may  be  noted,  etc. 

Pupils  may  make  table  runners  and  doilies  and  paint  design 
on  them.  Or  paper  napkins  and  paper  tablecloths  may  be  decc 
rated  with  paper  cut-outs. 


i 
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Page  23 

general  aim:  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  generalizations. 
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tlit  Preliminary  Development 

Place  on  a table  several  groups  of  things,  each  group  consist- 
ing of  four  or  more  objects  that  are  alike  in  some  respect  and 
one  that  is  different;  for  example,  several  pieces  of  chalk  and 
a pencil,  or  several  pieces  of  white  chalk  and  one  colored  piece. 
Say  to  the  pupils,  “All  except  one  of  these  things  are  alike  in 
some  way.  How?”  Discuss  until  the  correct  answer  is  given. 
“How  is  the  one  thing  different?” 

Next  take  “classes”  of  objects,  with  one  object  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  group.  For  example,  present  a pen,  a pencil, 
a piece  of  chalk,  and  a crayon,  and  include  a toy  or  some  other 
object  that  is  definitely  out  of  the  class.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  they  could  write  or  draw  with  all  except  the  toy. 


ed  t( 
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Using  the  Book 

Lead  pupils  to  survey  the  page  and  note  that  in  the  first  row 
of  pictures  there  are:  (1)  Four  dishes;  so  the  cap  does  not  be- 
long. (2)  Four  foods;  so  the  toy  does  not  belong.  (3)  Four  pieces 
of  furniture ; so  the  animal  does  not  belong. 


Guided 
picture  study 
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Independent 

work 


In  the  second  row  there  are:  (1)  Clothes;  so  the  dish  doe: 
not  belong.  (2)  Kitchen  utensils;  so  the  toy  does  not  belong 
(3)  Toys;  so  the  vegetable  does  not  belong. 

Direct  the  children  to  draw  a ring  around  the  picture  in  eacf 
group  that  does  not  belong  in  the  group. 

Check  the  work  carefully.  If,  after  the  guidance  suggested 
in  this  developmental  lesson,  the  pupils  reveal  marked  inabil 
ity  to  correct  the  page,  give  more  time  to  the  type  of  activit 
suggested  in  the  Preliminary  Development.  Then  proceed  t 
the  activities  which  follow. 


Related  Practice 


Perceiving 

relationships 


1.  Have  the  pupils  pair  pictures  of  obviously  related  objects 
such  as,  washboard— soap,  kettle— cover,  pencil— paper,  needle- 
thread.  The  exercise  may  be  done  in  the  pocket  chart,  or  thi 
pictures  may  be  distributed  in  envelopes  for  the  pupils  to  or 
ganize  on  their  desks. 

2.  Play  games,  such  as,  “It  makes  me  think  of  something.’ 
The  teacher  says,  “A  kitchen  makes  me  think  of  a stove.’’  Tin 
children  in  turn  add  names  of  kitchen  utensils  or  anything  tha 
is  associated  with  a kitchen. 

3.  A group  of  objects  that  have  previously  been  placed  or 
a table  and  covered  with' a cloth  may  be  exposed  for  a few  sec 
onds  and  then  re-covered.  Have  the  children  tell  what  objec 
or  objects,  did  not  belong. 


Page  24 


general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  follow  a sequential  slory  palter 
and  to  use  interesting,  complete  sentences  in  the  interpretatio 
of  a picture  series.  ( This  lesson  introduces  pupils  to  a sis 
picture  sequence  of  events .) 


Preliminary  Development 

If  pupils  have  not  made  jack-o’-lanterns,  explain  what  the 
are,  or  make  one  in  school. 

Display  page  24  and  tell  the  children  that  Dick  is  going 
the  same  store  in  this  story  that  Mother  and  Jane  went  to  whe 
they  wanted  to  buy  vegetables.  Allow  the  children  to  surv 
the  story  in  general  and  to  make  comments. 
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Using  the  Book 

Guided  Lead  the  children  to  notice  that  the  pumpkin  is  large  and 

study  6 heavy,  and  ask  them  how  Dick’s  wagon  helps  him. 

Encourage  the  children  to  explain  how  lather  is  making  the 
jack-o’-lantern.  Lead  them  to  tell  how  he  has  scooped  out  the 
seeds  and  now  is  carving  eyes,  a nose,  and  a mouth.  Get  them 
to  notice  the  shape  of  the  eyes  and  nose  and  how  funny  the 
mouth  looks.  Explain  why  the  candle  is  put  inside  the  jack- 
o’-lantern. 


Narrative 
I interpretation 


During  the  first  reading  or  telling  of  the  story,  the  group 
should  follow  the  sequence  of  pictures  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened. For  example: 


I Dick  went  to  the  grocery  store.  He  bought  a pumpkin.  He 

took  it  home  in  his  wagon.  Father  made  a jack-o’-lantern  for 
him.  He  put  a candle  in  it.  When  it  was  all  done,  Dick  set  it 
in  the  window.  Then  he  went  outside  to  see  how  it  looked. 

Have  the  children  use  the  word  Father  rather  than  Daddy, 
since  Father  is  used  in  most  first-grade  readers. 

Several  children  may  retell  the  story,  keeping  their  books 
open.  (See  pages  26-27  of  this  Guidebook  for  standards  of  sen- 
tence and  story  structure.) 

Have  the  story  told  from  memory,  noting  the  children’s  abil- 
ity to  recall  the  sequence  of  major  events  and  the  number  of 
details  they  remember. 
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Related  Practice 

Memory  To  test  the  pupils’  ability  to  note  and  recall  details,  hav 

training  them  close  their  books  and  then  ask  them  questions  about  th 

pictures.  For  example: 

What  shape  are  the  jack-o’-lantern's  eyes?  What  color  i 1 
Dick’s  wagon?  What  color  is  the  inside  of  the  wagon?  Wha 
color  is  the  storekeeper’s  shirt?  What  is  he  wearing  that  i 
white?  What  color  is  Dick’s  sweater?  What  fruits  are  in  th 
store?  What  vegetables? 

Correlated  Activities 


Learning 

songs 


Hearing 

stories 


Pupils  may  learn  Hallowe’en  songs,  such  as  “Hallowe’en,’ 
from  Another  Singing  Time  and  “Jack  O’  Lantern”  from  Pla 3 
Songs  from  the  Song  Series,  by  Alys  E.  Bentley. 

The  teacher  may  read  or  tell  stories  dealing  with  Hallow 
e’en. 


Page  25 

general  aim:  To  promote  the  ability  to  make  visual  discriminations  in 
respect  to  internal  differences. 
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Note:  In  these  pictures  the  differences  are  internal.  Chil- 
dren may  need  much  practice  to  distinguish  the  inversion  of 
forms  as  presented  in  Rows  1 and  4. 
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Preliminary  Development 

The  teacher  may  make  a large  figure  of  a pumpkin  from 
orange  paper.  White  circles,  triangles,  and  crescents  with 
varied  tooth  arrangements  may  be  used  for  features.  Fasten 
the  pumpkin  to  the  wall  and  have  the  children  put  on  the 
mouth,  eyes,  and  nose  with  thumb  tacks.  For  a model  they 
may  use  a jack-o’-lantern  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 


i Using  the  Book 


Guided 

picture 

study 


“On  this  page  we  have  many  jack-o’-lanterns.  Flow  many 
rows  are  there?” 

Row  1:  “What  shape  are  the  eyes?”  (Use  round  or  circles.) 
“What  shape  are  the  noses?”  (Use  three-sided  or  triangles .) 
“Now  let  us  look  at  the  mouths.  Start  from  this  side.  Are  they 
all  alike?  What  is  the  word  we  use  for  something  that  is  not 
like  the  others?  Yes,  one  jack-o’-lantern  is  different.  All  the 
other  jack-o’-lanterns  are  smiling,  but  this  one  looks  as  if  it 
were  crying.” 


Row  2:  “All  these  jack-o’-lanterns  look  happy  to  me.  Do  you 
see  anything  that  is  different  about  one  of  them?” 

Row  3:  “I  wonder  if  any  jack-o’-lantern  in  this  row  is  differ- 
ent.” When  the  children  find  the  jack-o’-lantern  that  is  dif- 

Iferent,  say,  “It  has  a round  nose,”  or  “Its  nose  is  a circle  and 
the  others  are  three-sided— or  are  triangles” 

Row  4:  “Which  jack-o’-lantern  in  this  row  is  different?” 

Note:  In  the  first  and  last  rows  the  differences  are  inversions. 
Sometimes  pupils  in  early  stages  of  reading  confuse  letters  that 
are  inversions,  such  as  p and  b.  If  difficulties  with  the  inverted 
forms  in  Rows  1 and  4 are  encountered,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  similar  exercises  for  practice  in  detecting  inverted  forms. 

Independent  At  their  desks  the  children  may  re-study  the  page  and  indi- 
work  cate  which  jack-o’-lantern  is  different  in  each  row. 

Related  Practice 

; Visual  To  give  further  practice  in  visual  discrimination,  the  activity 

iscnminatton  SUggested  for  tjie  preliminary  development  may  be  repeated. 

Hectograph  or  place  on  the  blackboard  rows  of  objects,  with 
j0f  one  inverted,  and  have  pupils  identify  the  one  which  is  dif- 

ferent from  the  others. 

. 
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Page  26 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  similarities  in  shape  ano  J 
size  and  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  movements.  j 


Using  the  Book 

Preparing  for  Direct  the  pupils  to  trace  over  the  dotted  lines  that  make  the  ; 
work€n^ent  eYes’  nose,  and  mouth  of  the  jack-o’-lantern.  “Now  look  at  the 
circles  on  this  side.”  Indicate  the  column  of  shapes  in  the  left  ! 
hand  margin.  “Which  two  seem  to  be  just  the  same  size  as  the 
eyes  of  the  jack-o’-lantern?”  Have  the  children  point  to  the  | 
two  circles  they  believe  match  the  eyes.  Prepare  similarly  fot 
selecting  the  proper  size  of  nose  and  mouth. 

Independent  Have  the  children  draw  lines  from  the  correct  forms  in  the 
work  margin  to  the  features  in  the  jack-o’-lantern  face,  or  give  direc-  !l 

tions  for  cutting  out  the  detached  forms  and  pasting  them  on 
the  face.  The  children  may  then  color  the  jack-o’-lantern. 

Examine  the  pupils’  work.  Make  comments  and  ask  ques 
tions:  “Look  at  the  two  eyes  that  were  left  over.  They  are  the  l 
same  shape,  but  one  is  too  large  and  one  is  too  small  for  the 
jack-o’-lantern.  Which  one  is  larger  than  the  two  you  used) 
Why  didn’t  you  use  the  other  one?” 

Notice  the  similarity  in  the  triangles,  and  bring  out  the  dif- 
ference in  size.  In  comparing  the  mouths  that  were  not  used 
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encourage  size  and  space  comparisons,  such  as  too  short,  too 
small,  too  narrow,  etc. 


Motor 

coordination 


Related  Practice 

Jig-saw  puzzles  of  various  types  and  degrees  of  complexity 
may  be  secured  or  made  by  the  teacher  or  pupils.  For  example, 
a plain  white  or  colored  piece  of  paper  may  be  cut  up  and  used 
for  this  type  of  practice,  or  pictures  may  be  cut  up  and  re- 
assembled. 

Circles,  squares,  rectangles,  and  triangles  of  different  sizes 
and  colors  may  be  given  to  the  children  to  arrange  in  rows, 
beginning  with  the  largest  and  ending  with  the  smallest. 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  relationships  and  to 
classify  according  to  simple  criteria. 
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Using  the  Book 

Identify  the  objects  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page.  Discuss 
and  clarify  the  idea  of  classifying  them  as  “toys”  or  “foods.” 
Show  the  pupils  how  to  draw  lines  from  the  toys  or  foods  on  the 
left  to  the  toy  store  or  grocery  store  on  the  right.  Have  them 
“put  the  things  into  the  store  where  they  belong.” 


; 

i 


! 
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Related  Practice 

Classifying  To  give  practice  in  classification,  discuss  objects  that  belong 

in  various  “classes,”  or  have  the  pupils  sort  pictures  of  objects  C 
into  their  proper  classes.  For  example:  things  for  work  and  “ 
things  for  play;  furniture  that  belongs  in  a kitchen,  in  a dining- 
room, in  a living-room,  on  a porch,  etc. 


Unit  IV— A Trip  to  the  Farm 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  content  of  pages  28-34  of  Before  We  Read  is  derived 
from  experiences  at  the  farm.  The  unit  theme  is  introduced 
through  the  picture  story  on  page  28,  which  shows  Dick  and 
Jane  and  their  family  making  a trip  to  Grandfather’s  farm. 
Page  29  shows  the  children  looking  at  the  farm  animals  with 
Grandfather,  and  the  subsequent  pages  are  based  on  the  chil- 
dren’s experiences  and  observations  at  the  farm.  Page  35  is  a 
test  page. 

Developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

A trip  to  the  farm,  as  suggested  below,  or  a bulletin-board 
display  of  farm  pictures  may  be  planned  to  centre  interest  on 
the  new  unit  theme.  Picture  books  of  farm  animals  may  be 
exhibited,  and  the  teacher  may  read  aloud  stories  and  poems 
about  farm  experiences. 

Continuous  Activities 

During  the  study  of  this  unit  major  activities  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  carried  out: 

Taking  A trip  to  a farm  may  be  taken,  if  desired,  before  the  unit 

mPs  is  started.  In  some  situations,  however,  it  may  be  desirable 

to  do  the  work  in  the  book  before  going  on  the  excursion,  in 
order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  farm  and  to  raise  questions 
to  be  answered  through  observation  on  the  trip. 
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Constructing 
a farm 


Hearing 
'!  stories 

Learning 

songs 

! 


Do  not  attempt  an  exhaustive  study  of  farm  life,  but  rather 
build  the  simple  understandings  necessary  for  the  reading  of 
farm  stories,  such  as  are  found  in  most  early  reading  material. 

Build  a farm  on  the  floor  or  on  a sand-table  with  blocks  and 
toy  animals.  Animals  cut  out  of  wood  with  a saw  or  modelled 
from  clay  may  be  used  for  the  farm. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  or  tell  stories  of  farm  life.  (See 
Bibliography,  pages  432-435.) 

Teach  such  songs  as,  “The  Farmer  and  His  Animals’’  and 
“The  Farmer  Built  a House  for  His  Cow,”  from  Another  Sing- 
ing Time;  “The  Animals  Wake  Up,”  from  Singing  Time;  and 
“The  Friendly  Cow,”  “The  Duck  and  the  Hen,”  “Mooley  Cow 
Red,”  “My  Pony,”  “Wee  Duckie  Doodles,”  and  “Piggy-wig 
and  Piggy -wee,”  from  The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten 
arid  First  Grade. 


I 

< 


Page  28 


general  aims:  The  aims  for  this  page  are  the  same  as  those  for  page  21. 


i 


Note:  Page  28  furnishes  a point  of  departure  for  the  excur- 
sions or  trips  which  provide  content  for  the  remainder  of  Before 
We  Read. 


i 
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Preliminary  Development 

Encourage  pupils  to  tell  about  trips  they  have  taken  with 
their  families.  Discuss  short  trips  they  have  taken  to  visit  rela- 
tives or  to  see  near-by  points  of  interest. 


Using  the  Book 

Guided  Distribute  the  books  and  explain  that  the  picture  story  on 

Ttudy6  page  ^ te^s  ab°ut  a trip  that  Dick  and  Jane  took  to  Grand- 

mother’s house. 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  both  cars  in  Picture  2 and 
ask  them  in  which  car  Dick  and  Jane’s  family  is  riding.  Lead 
pupils  to  tell  which  car  is  going  “toward  the  right”  and  which 
one  is  going  “toward  the  left”  in  the  picture.  Note  which  side 
of  the  road  each  car  is  using. 

Point  out  that  the  family  is  now  in  the  country  by  calling 
attention  to  such  things  as  the  plowed  fields,  wire  fences,  and 
groups  of  farm  buildings. 

Lead  pupils  to  note  that  the  family  is  farther  along  on  the 
trip  in  the  third  picture.  For  example,  point  out  to  the  chil- 
dren that  the  two  groups  of  farm  buildings  are  no  longer  visible 
and  that  the  fences  on  both  sides  are  of  wire. 

Identify  the  characters  of  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  in 
Picture  4.  Call  attention  to  the  attitudes  of  the  children  in 
greeting  them.  Lead  pupils  to  imagine  what  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  may  be  saying. 


Narrative  Have  individual  pupils  give  narrative  interpretations  of  the 

interpretation  story  that  js  the  sequent  pictures.  Follow  the  pro- 

cedure suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans. 


Correlated  Activities 


Extending 

concepts 


Hearing 

stories 


Collecting 

pictures 


Mark  out  streets  on  the  classroom  floor  and  use  toy  cars  and 
trucks  to  teach  safety  regulations.  Extend  safety  concepts  to 
include  school  regulations  for  walking  in  the  halls  and  on  the 
stairs,  crossing  streets,  walkfng  on  country  roads,  etc. 

Read  aloud  such  stories  as  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  by  Berta 
and  Elmer  Hader;  A Little  Lamb,  by  Helen  and  Alf  Evers; 
and  On  Our  Farm,  by  John  Beaty. 

Pupils  may  collect  farm  pictures  and  mount  them  in  booklets 
for  the  library  table. 
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Page  29 

general  aims:  To  clarify  farm  concepts  and,  to  promote  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize relationships. 


i 


l 


Preliminary  Development  \ 

Discuss  animal  families,  and  encourage  pupils  to  name  vari-  '< 
ous  mother  and  baby  animals,  such  as:  hen— chicken,  cow— calf. 

Using  the  Book 

In  the  discussion  of  the  picture  note  the  number  of  animals 
in  each  “family”  and  introduce  such  pairs  of  words  as  horse—  \ 
colt,  cow— calf,  sheep— lambs,  duck— ducklings,  hen— chickens.  | 

Encourage  pupils  to  make  inferences  regarding  what  Grand- 
father is  telling  Dick,  what  Baby  is  saying,  etc.  After  the  gen- 
eral discussion  encourage  individual  pupils  to  give  a narrative 
interpretation  of  what  is  happening  in  the  picture. 


Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  give  practice  in  describing  and  identifying  farm  animals, 

encourage  pupils  to  make  up  riddles  describing  farm  animals. 
Introduce  a pattern  for  these  riddles,  such  as: 
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I am  fa 

I eat  . 

I say  Eji 

Who  am  I? 

Question  and  answer  games  may  be  played.  For  example, 
ask: 

Which  two  kinds  of  animals  have  wings?' 

Which  bird  can  swim?  j ( 

On  which  animal  would  you  like  to  ride? 

Which  gives  us  milk? 

Which  ones  give  us  eggs? 


Page  30 

general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  relationships  and  to 

classify  according  to  simple  criteria. 


Using  the  Book 

Discuss  the  animal  families  shown  in  the  upper  row  of  pic- 
tures, and  have  pupils  name  the  mother  and  baby  animals. 
Discuss  those  characteristics  that  distinguish  a chicken  from  a 
duck,  a pig  from  a kitten.  Have  the  pupils  find  a young  animal 
in  each  family  group  that  does  not  belong  there  and  draw  a 
circle  around  it. 

Have  pupils  identify  each  young  animal  at  the  left  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  page  and  draw  a line  from  it  to  its  mother. 
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Related  Practice 

Extending  To  clarify  concepts  and  vocabulary  relating  to  farm  animals, 

vocabulary  have  pupils  play  a game  in  which  one  pupil  gives  the  name 
of  a mother  animal  and  another  responds  by  giving  the 
name  of  the  baby  animal,  for  example,  cow-calf,  duck- 
duckling, etc. 

Classifying  The  teacher  may  give  orally  a series  of  words,  one  of  which 

represents  an  idea  that  “does  not  belong”  in  the  class.  The 
children  should  pick  out  the  word  that  does  not  belong  and 
tell  why.  For  example,  give  orally  such  series  as:  chickens,  pigs, 
cows,  chairs,  horses;  run,  jump,  toy,  fly,  hop,  etc. 


Page  31 

general  aim:  To  promote  the  ability  to  coordinate  eye  and  hand  move- 
ments. 


Using  the  Rook 

“Dick  and  Jane  were  feeding  the  chickens  at  the  farm.  Dick 
counted  them  and  found  that  one  baby  chick  was  not  there. 
Then  Jane  saw  tracks.  They  were  a little  chicken’s  tracks.  We 
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will  follow  the  tracks  to  find  the  little  chicken.”  Demonstrate 
by  following  the  tracks  with  a finger. 

Have  the  children  draw  over  the  tracks  with  crayons  01 
pencils.  The  picture  may  then  be  colored. 


Usii 


Related  Practice 


Associating 

related 

ideas 


To  give  practice  in  associating  related  ideas,  hectograph  pic 
tures  showing  several  animals  in  a row,  with  one  animal’s 
home.  Have  the  children  study  the  pictures  and  indicate  tc 
which  animal  the  home  belongs.  If  large  pictures  are  used 
this  exercise  may  be  adapted  for  use  with  the  pocket  chart. 


Gui 

fid 

Still 
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general  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  tiote  details  in  pictures  and  to  draw 
inferences  from  them;  to  clarify  concepts.  ( This  is  the  first 
story  to  use  tzuo  roivs  of  four  pictures  each.) 


Preliminary  Development 

If  possible,  have  a real  nest  to  inspect.  Tell  the  children  that 
the  birds  made  the  nest  from  twigs,  string,  hair,  etc.,  stuck  to- 
gether with  mud. 

The  following  terms  should  be  used:  mouths,  bills,  feathers , 
wings. 


\ He, 


j he 
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interpretation 


the  Book 

During  the  preliminary  discussion,  bring  out  the  following 
ideas:  Robins  build  a nest  in  which  the  mother  robin  lays 
eggs;  they  sit  on  the  eggs  to  keep  them  warm;  after  a time 
young  robins  hatch  from  the  eggs;  the  young  robins  are  helpless 
and  are  fed  by  the  parents. 

Picture  1:  Introduce  the  story  idea  that  Jane  and  Dick  saw 
two  birds  carrying  twigs  to  build  a nest  in  the  apple  tree  in 
Grandmother’s  yard.  Have  the  birds  in  the  picture  identified 
as  robins. 

Picture  2:  Have  the  children  note  what  the  mother  bird  did 
when  she  finished  making  the  nest.  Ask  them  who  else  is  in 
the  picture  and  what  he  is  doing. 

Pictures  3-6:  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  Mother  Robin  laid  one 
egg  each  day,  and  ask  them  how  many  days  it  took  her  to  lay 
the  four  eggs. 

Picture  7:  Note  that  the  mother  bird  is  sitting  on  the  nest  and 
that  the  father  bird  is  bringing  her  a worm.  Discuss  how  the 
eggs  are  hatched. 

Picture  8:  Comment  on  how  the  little  birds  are  different  from 
the  big  birds.  Discuss  how  the  mother  and  father  birds  feed 
the  little  birds  and  what  they  feed  them. 

Have  the  children  tell  the  story.  In  addition  to  noting  their 
language  habits,  observe  how  many  facts  about  robins  they 
include  in  their  stories. 


Correlated  Activities 

Have  pupils  observe  and  identify  birds  of  the  neighborhood 
by  color.  A feeding  table  may  be  used  to  attract  them.  Help 
the  children  keep  a chart  of  the  birds  seen  and  identified. 

Compare  baby  robins  with  baby  chickens  and  ducks  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  food  is  obtained  and  the  degree  of  help- 
lessness. (Refer  back  to  pages  29-31  of  Before  We  Read.)  Stress 
the  fact  that  chickens  and  ducks  are  birds,  too,  the  body  cover- 
ing of  feathers  being  the  means  of  classification. 

Read  aloud  the  story  The  Restless  Robin,  by  Marjorie  Flack, 
and  the  poems  “Once  I Saw  a Little  Bird”  and  “Little  Robin 
Redbreast,”  from  The  Poetry  Book,  I. 

Songs,  such  as  the  following,  may  be  learned:  “Baby  Birds,” 
“The  Robin/’  and  “Birds,”  from  The  Music  Hour  in  the 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade. 
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Page  33 

general  aims:  To  provide  practice  in  the  use  of  terms  relating  to  position 
and  direction. 
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Using  the  Book 

Direct  attention  to  the  upper  section  of  the  picture  and  sa 
“Yesterday  we  talked  about  a family  of  robins.  By  and  by  th 
baby  birds  become  strong  enough  to  fly.  In  this  picture  som 
of  the  birds  are  flying  above  the  wire.”  Point  to  the  birds  flyin 
above  the  wire.  “Some  are  below  the  wire.”  Point  to  the  birc 
flying  beloio  the  wire.  “Some  birds  are  resting.  When  they  g< 
tired  flying,  they  stop  to  rest.  Where  do  you  see  them  sitting! 
Note  that  they  are  sitting  on  the  wire. 

After  the  meanings  of  the  prepositions  on,  above,  and  belo 
have  been  made  clear,  have  the  children  put  a mark  on  all  tl 
birds  that  are  on  the  wire.  Put  a mark  above  the  birds  th 
are  above  the  wire.  Put  a mark  below  the  birds  that  are  belo 
the  wire. 

Direct  attention  to  the  lower  section  of  the  page  and  gh 
such  directions  as:  “Point  to  the  birds  with  tails  above  tl 
wire,  below  the  wire.  Find  birds  that  are  looking  toward  tl 
right,  toward  the  left.” 
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Give  two-step  directions,  such  as:  “Find  a bird  looking 

toward  the  right  that  has  its  tail  below  the  wire.”  Refer  back 
to  the  upper  section  and  indicate  the  birds  that  are  flying 
toward  the  right  and  those  that  are  flying  toward  the  left. 

Have  the  children  cut  out  the  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  paste  in  the  blank  squares  to  match  the  birds  imme- 
diately above.  (The  correct  position  may  be  indicated  by  chaw- 
ing lines  instead  of  by  cutting  and  pasting.) 

elated  Practice 

To  establish  meaning  associations  for  the  terms  on,  above, 
and  below,  use  cut-out  figures  of  birds  and  a large  chart  show- 
ing telephone  poles  and  wire.  Pin  the  birds  on  the  chart,  or 
let  a child  do  it.  Have  the  other  children  tell  whether  each 
bird  is  on,  above,  or  below  the  wire,  looking  toward  the  right 
or  the  left,  etc. 

Have  the  children  place  things  in  the  classroom  according 
to  directions.  For  example,  “Put  the  big  ball  in  the  box  and 
the  little  ball  on  the  table.  Now'  tell  what  you  did.”  (The  child 
recalls  the  direction  by  saying,  “I  put  . . . .) 


stablishing 

eanings 
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:neral  aims:  To  clarify  the  meaning  of  terms  relating  to  position;  to  pro- 
mote the  ability  to  follow  directions. 


Page  3 4 


eliminary  Development 

Have  objects,  such  as  a small  table,  a pan,  cookies,  miniature 
toy  pumpkin,  a toy  stove,  a picture,  a chair,  small  dishes,  ar- 
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ranged  as  on  page  34  of  Before  We  Read.  Give  directions  f 
placing  things  on  the  table,  under  the  table,  in  the  pan.  Ti 
words  from,  between,  above,  below,  into  may  be  used  also. 

The  children  may  take  turns  telling  the  other  children  whe 
to  place  the  various  objects. 

Note:  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  secure  the  objects  suggest 
above  use  a ball  and  direct  that  it  be  placed  in  various  spi  f 
in  the  classroom. 


Guided 

picture 

study 


Using  the  Book 

Discuss  what  is  happening  in  the  picture  at  the  top  of  t 
page.  Ask  questions,  such  as,  “What  is  Grandmother  doirj 
What  is  Baby  doing?  What  is  Dick  doing?” 

Discuss  what  is  happening  in  the  picture  below.  Note  tl 
Dick  is  getting  the  gingerbread  man.  Call  attention  to 
lower  row  of  pictures  and  note  that  there  is  a pan  full 
cookies;  so  Baby  will  soon  get  one,  too.  The  teacher  may 
mind  the  pupils  that  on  page  24  they  saw  a pumpkin  be 
made  into  a jack-o’-lantern,  but  say  that  in  this  picture  Grai 
mother  will  probably  use  the  pumpkin  for  food,  perhaps 
make  a pumpkin  pie. 

Go  back  to  the  first  picture.  Have  the  pupils  identify 
the  objects  and  tell  where  they  are.  For  example: 


The  pumpkin  is  under  the  table.  The  gingerbread  mar 
in  Grandmother’s  hand.  The  chair  is  between  the  table  t 
Baby.  The  frying  pan  is  on  the  stove.  The  picture  is  ab 
the  table. 


Some  of  the  objects  are  missing  from  the  second  picture  sti 
but  are  in  the  lowest  strip.  Give  oral  directions  for  return 
the  objects  to  the  kitchen  by  drawing  lines.  Give  such  dii 
tions  as: 


Put  the  pan  of  gingerbread  men  on  the  table.  Put  the 
under  the  chair.  Put  the  picture  above  Baby.  Put  the  pump 
on  the  floor  between  the  stove  and  the  table,  etc. 


Related  Practice 


Clarifying 
meanings  of 
prepositions 


Pictures  similar  to  those  on  page  34  may  be  hectograpj 
and  used  to  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  the  meai 
of  various  prepositions.  Directions  for  using  them  may  be 
tated  to  the  pupils.  For  example: 
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wlie 


Extending 

ocabulary 


Put  a handle  on  the  pan.  Draw  a line  from to 

Put  a bird  in  the  tree.  Put  two  lines  under  the 

Draw  a ball  on  the  box.  Put  a cross  above  the 

As  many  prepositions  as  possible  should  be  used  in  exercises 
of  this  type. 

Encourage  the  use  of  adjectives  by  directing  pupils  to  think 
of  something  that  is  big,  little,  pretty,  ugly,  soft,  hard,  red, 
blue,  etc. 

The  meanings  of  adverbs  may  be  illustrated  by  having  pupils 
do  something  quietly,  happily,  quickly,  slowly,  etc. 


Page  35 


jeneral  aims:  To  test  the  ability  to  hear  and  discriminate  between  con- 
sonant sounds  and  to  articulate  given  consonant  sounds;  to 
develop  the  ability  to  recognize  riming  words. 
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Note:  In  each  row  are  four  pictures  so  arranged  that  their 
names  have  the  following  sound  relationships:  The  first  two 
rime;  the  third  and  fourth  rime;  the  first  and  third  differ  only 
with  respect  to  the  last  consonant;  the  second  and  fourth  differ 
only  with  respect  to  the  last  consonant. 
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Using  the  Book 

Tell  the  children  the  names  of  the  objects  illustrated  in  t 
four  rows.  They  are  as  follows: 


T esting 
auditory 
discrimination 


Row  lJ  can,  man,  cat,  mai. 


Row  2.  rake,  cake,  rain,  can,  . 
Row  3.  coat,  boat,  cone,  bone. 
Row  4.  seat,  beet,  seeds,  beads. 


Cc 


T esting 

speech 

habits 


Then  pronounce  a word  for  each  row  and  have  the  pictu 
marked.  (For  details  of  procedure,  see  pages  41-42  of  tl 
Guidebook .) 

Make  use  of  this  page  as  an  individual  test  of  the  pupils’  ab 
ity  to  articulate  sounds.  (For  description  of  procedure,  s 
page  42  of  this  Guidebook.) 


Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  develop  recognition  of  riming  words,  have  the  pupils  lot 
riming  words  at  ^ pictures  and  select  pairs  of  picture-names  that  rime. 

Tell  the  children  to  look  at  the  page  and  find  two  pictur 
that  have  names  riming  with  a word  to  be  pronounced  by  tl 
teacher.  For  example*  say,  “Find  the  pictures  whose  nam 
rime  with  ran."  The  children  should  locate  the  pictures  of 
can  and  a man. 


Pupils  may  be  asked  to  tell  some  other  words  that  rime  wil 
the  names  of  the  first  two  pictures  in  each  row;  with  the  la 
two,  etc. 

For  further  suggestions  on  procedure  in  auditory  and  speet 
training,  see  pages  42  and  43  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Extending  If  the  interest  in  farm  subject-matter  continues,  the  acth 

concepts  ties  suggested  on  pages  74-75  of  this  Guidebook  should  t 
continued.  The  unit  may  close  with  an  exhibit  of  the  colie 
tions  made  and  the  materials  constructed.  Since  the  Bas 
Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  as  well  as  the  Health  Prime 
has  farm  units,  this  interest  need  not  be  exhausted  at  this  poin 
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Content  of  the  Unit 

In  the  next  group  of  pages,  animals  seen  on  a trip  to  the 
zoo  are  presented  in  contrast  to  the  farm  animals  of  the  previ- 
ous unit.  Two  picture  stories  show  amusing  incidents  at  the 
zoo.  The  picture  stories  are  followed  by  exercise  pages  drawn 
from  the  zoo  stories  and  activities  in  previous  units.  The  zoo 
theme  is  treated  briefly  in  Before  We  Read  but  may  be  ex- 
tended by  activities  such  as  those  suggested  below. 


developing  Readiness  for  the  Unit 
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If  possible  take  pupils  to  visit  a zoo  either  before  or  after 
studying  pages  36  and  37.  If  such  a trip  is  not  possible,  show 
pictures  of  zoo  scenes  and  encourage  pupils  who  have  visited 
a zoo  to  tell  about  what  they  saw.  Have  pupils  identify  as 
many  zoo  animals  as  possible  and  note  their  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Discuss  what  the  animals  eat,  how  they  are  fed 
and  cared  for,  and  why  people  enjoy  coming  to  watch  them. 


:1a 


ontinuous  Activities 


taking 
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Pupils  may  paint  a frieze  showing  a zoo  and  some  of  the 
animals  that  live  in  it.  As  many  zoo  animals  as  possible  should 
be  illustrated. 


)0I1 


rranging 
toy  zoo 

earning 
'tyihms 
yid  songs 


fearing 

ories 


Toy  animals,  such  as  bears,  pandas,  elephants,  tigers,  giraffes, 
etc.,  may  be  brought  to  the  classroom  for  a toy  zoo. 

Have  the  children  do  rhythmical  interpretations  of  zoo  ani- 
mals. Teach  such  songs  as  “A  Song  about  an  Elephant,”  from 
Another  Singing  Time,  and  “At  the  Zoo”  and  “The  Bear,” 
from  The  Music  Hour  in  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade. 

During  the  story  hour  the  teacher  may  read  aloud  or  tell 
stories  about  zoo  animals.  (See  the  Bibliography,  pages  43*2-435 
of  this  Guidebook.) 
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Pages  36  and  37 


general  aims:  Aims  are  the  same  as  for  pages  21,  28,  and  32. 


Using  the  Book 

Since  the  aims  and  procedures  for  the  use  of  these  two  pag 
are  similar  to  those  suggested  for  preceding  picture-story  s 
quences,  detailed  lesson  plans  are  not  included. 


h, 
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Page  38 


eneral  aims:  To  promote  the  ability  to  scrutinize  details  or  parts  of  a 

luliole  and  note  when  two  similar  things  differ  with  respect  to 
a single  detail. 


juided 

icture 

dy 


Using  the  Book 


\idcpendent 

\iork 


Direct  attention  to  the  two  parts  of  the  picture.  Lead  chil- 
dren to  observe  that  in  the  upper  part  all  the  pictures  are 
toys,  and  in  the  lower  part  all  are  animals. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  top  wagon  and  name  its  parts. 
Then  tell  them  to  look  at  the  wagon  below  it.  Ask,  “What  is 
different  about  the  wagon  underneath?”  Next  tell  the  chil- 
dren to  look  at  the  top  ball  and  then  at  the  ball  underneath 
it  and  tell  what  is  different.  Use  the  word  stripe  or  band  when 
talking  about  the  top  ball.  Use  the  words  “a  boat  with  sails 
and  a flag  on  it”  when  looking  at  the  top  boat. 

Have  the  children  draw  the  missing  parts  of  the  toys  and 
animals,  using  the  top  figure  of  each  as  a pattern. 


lelated  Practice 

iscrtminatio  Prov*c^e  Practice  in  detecting  similarities  and  differences 

in  details  within  a whole,  the  following  activities  are  suggested: 

1.  Draw  a picture  of  an  animal  on  the  blackboard.  Then 
have  the  children  close  their  eyes  while  the  teacher  erases  some 
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part— one  ear,  or  the  tail,  or  one  foot.  The  children  open  tl 
eyes  and  discover  what  is  missing. 

2.  Hectograph  pairs  of  pictures  similar  to  those  on  page 
and  have  the  children  draw  in  the  missing  parts. 

3.  Secure  or  make  jig-saw  puzzles  for  the  children  to  w 
out  on  their  desks. 


Ui 
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Page  39 

general  aims:  To  develop  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships  and  clas , 
according  to  simple  criteria. 


Using  the  Book 


Have  pupils  identify  the  animals  on  the  left  side  of  the  p; 
Discuss  and  clarify  the  children’s  ideas  concerning  the  classif 
tion  of  all  animals  into  “zoo”  and  “farm”  groups.  Direct 
children  to  draw  lines  from  each  animal  or  group  of  anin 
to  the  picture  of  the  place  “where  they  belong.” 

Develop  the  meaning  of  young  and  old.  Then  ask  pupil; 
put  a cross  on  all  the  young  animals. 
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Related  Practice 

Classifying  For  further  practice  in  classification  of  ideas,  use  such 

tures  as:  farm  and  city  buildings,  animals  that  can  fly  and 
mals  that  cannot  fly,  plants  and  animals,  etc. 
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Unit  VI — A Family  Party 
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Content  of  the  Unit 


'(IS: 


The  last  unit  of  Before  We  Read  includes  pages  40-46.  The 
picture  stories  on  pages  40  and  41  present  the  family  in  recrea- 
tional activities  at  the  beach.  The  practice  pages  42-46  intro- 
duce the  names  of  the  five  members  of  the  family.  The  chief 
aim  of  this  unit  is  to  make  an  informal  transition  to  reading 
by  introducing  labels  in  a meaningful  setting. 


» - 
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Continuous  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  Before  We  Read,  the  following 
types  of  activity  may  be  carried  on.  Many  of  the  informal 
reading  activities  suggested  here  should  continue  throughout 
the  early  reading  stages. 

haring  In  informal  conversations  encourage  pupils  to  tell  about 

fpenences  picnics  their  own  families  have  had.  These  may  include  family 
excursions  to  parks,  beaches,  and  other  picnic  spots. 

I earing  When  pages  40  and  41  are  studied,  the  teacher  may  read 

ones  and  stories  relating  to  the  beach,  such  as  “Sally  Packs,”  from  Sally 
prnmg  songs  poes  ^ (See  the  note  on  pages  46-47  of  this  Guidebook.)  Also 
teach  such  songs  as  “At  the  Seaside”  and  “The  Sea,”  from  The 
Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade. 
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The  teacher  should  begin  placing  simple  labels  under  pic- 
tures that  are  posted  about  the  room  or  on  the  bulletin-board. 
In  labelling  pictures,  preference  should  be  given  to  words 
which  will  appear  in  the  early  reading  books. 

The  blackboard  or  bulletin-board  should  be  used  frequently 
for  school  news  and  brief  notes  on  classroom  matters.  Such  a 
procedure  is  helpful  in  teaching  pupils  to  observe  that  word 
symbols  are  read  from  left  to  right  and  that  they  are  a useful 
means  of  recording  facts.  Simple  records  on  charts  may  be 
used  frequently.  See  page  128. 
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An  environment  of  attractive  picture-books  develops  a de- 
sire to  learn  to  read.  In  examining  them  during  free  periods, 
pupils  will  learn  how  to  handle  books,  to  follow  the  sequence  in 
stories  told  with  pictures,  and  to  observe  details  in  the  pictures. 
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Pages  40  and  41 

GENERAL  aims:  The  aims  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  preceding  picture-stc 
sequences. 


Using  the  Book 


During  discussion  of  the  two  pictures  the  meanings  of  t 
words  lake  and  waves  should  be  made  clear.  Lead  children 
observe  what  the  waves  did  to  the  sand  house. 
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By  noting  the  sailboat  in  the  pictures,  the  children  should  be 
led  to  infer  that  it  is  sailing  away,  since  it  looks  smaller  in  the 
last  row  of  pictures. 

Guide  the  oral  interpretation  of  each  story  and  observe  the 
oral  expression  habits  of  pupils.  (See  standards  on  pages  26 
and  27.) 

[elated  Practice 

At  this  point  the  teacher  should  use  the  standards  given  on 
pages  14-16  of  the  Guidebook  to  check  the  attainments  of  her 
group.  For  example,  some  additional  lessons  in  visual  dis- 
crimination may  be  needed  before  proceeding  to  the  lessons 
which  follow. 

The  practice  lessons  following  other  picture-story  sequences 
in  Before  We  Read  may  be  used  as  models  when  devising 
material  for  pupils  who  need  additional  practice. 


Page  42 

:neral  aims:  To  develop  the  ability  to  associate  meaning  with  printed 
symbols ; to  combine  kinesthetic  association  and  visiial  memory 
in  the  recognition  of  word  forms. 
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Using  the  Book 

Tell  the  pupils,  “There  are  two  pictures  on  this  page.  E 
has  a name-word  at  the  right  of  it.”  Identify  the  names  L j 
and  Jane.  Then  show  the  children  where  to  begin  trac  j 
over  the  dotted-line  forms  of  the  names.  This  training  is  > 
reinforce  the  memory  of  word  forms  only.  Do  not  conf 
it  with  training  in  manuscript  writing. 

Note:  The  abilities  needed  to  recognize  printed  syml 
have  been  developed  in  previous  lessons  which  required 
identification  of  likenesses  and  differences  in  pictured  obje 
Before  We  Read  presents  no  reading  context,  but  leads  up  j> 
the  act  of  reading  bv  establishing,  through  labels,  the  cone  : 
of  the  graphic  symbol  or  printed  word.  The  label  is  a sim  :| 
method  of  associating  form  and  meaning. 


Pages  43-46 

general  aims:  The  aims  are  the  same  as  those  for  page  42. 
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Page  44:  Use  the  same  directions  as  for  page  42.  Call  attention 
to  the  parts  of  the  labels  Mother  and  Father  that  are  “alike.” 
Also,  point  our  the  distinguishing  parts  or  “differences.”  Have 
pupils  trace  over  the  dotted  line  forms  of  the  names. 


rage  45:  See  the  directions  for  page  43. 
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Page  46:  Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  name  inside  ea 
picture  and  say  it.  Then  have  them  draw  a ring  around  a wr 
under  each  picture  that  is  like  the  word  inside  the  picture. 


Related  Practice 


Reading  To  develop  interest  in  noticing  labels  and  signs  and  in  leai 

stgns  ing  their  meanings,  have  the  pupils  look  through  Before  I ^ 

Read  and  note  the  label  SPOT  on  the  dog-house  on  page  'f!|j 
and  the  label  ZOO  on  page  36.  Encourage  discussion  of  sig  ^ 
that  children  see  in  their  immediate  environment  or  whi  ” 
are  familiar  to  them,  for  example,  Danger,  Stop,  Go,  Keep  Oi 


Reading 

labels 


Names  may  be  attached  to  pictures  of  things  discussed  th 
ing  the  social-studies,  language,  or  story  period.  In  projec 
such  as  a play  store,  shelves  and  boxes  of  supplies,  cans  ai 
cartons  may  be  labelled.  A label  should  always  have  a purpc 
and  a natural  setting  which  develops  a consciousness  of  t 
fact  that  symbols  represent  ideas. 
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Page  47 


general  aims:  To  test  the  ability  to  hear,  articulate,  and  discriminate 
tween  consonant  sounds ; to  develop  an  awareness  of  similar 
in  the  sound  of  riming  words. 
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Note:  In  each  row  the  names  of  the  first  three  pictures  rime, 
and  the  fourth  one  resembles  the  first  one  except  for  the  final 
consonant.  If  the  first  word  in  each  row  is  used  for  the  test 
and  the  fourth  one  is  marked,  the  test  reveals  inability  to  note 
a final  consonant.  If  any  of  the  first  three  are  used  for  test 
words  and  a confusion  among  these  three  is  revealed,  the  result 
shows  initial-consonant  confusion. 

sing  the  Book 

Tell  the  children  the  names  of  the  pictures  in  the  four  rows. 
Then  pronounce  a word  for  each  row  and  have  them  mark  the 
picture.  (For  details  of  procedure  see  pages  41-42  of  this 
Guidebook.) 

The  pictures  represent  the  following  nouns: 

Row  1.  cake,  rake,  snake,  cane. 

Row  2.  cane,  chain,  train,  cage. 

Row  3.  peas,  bees,  trees,  peach. 

Row  4.  coat,  goat,  boat,  comb. 

Make  use  of  this  page  for  individual  testing  of  ability  to 
articulate  sounds  as  described  on  page  42  of  the  Guidebook. 

elated  Practice 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  again  check  the  pupils’  attain- 
ments with  respect  to  readiness  for  reading.  See  the  standards 
outlined  on  pages  14-16  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Promoting  Growth  in  Reading 
at  Grade  One  Level 


of  the  Reading  Program  daring  Grade  One 

Because  of  the  broad  aims  of  this  period,  a carefully 
planned  program  of  activities  is  essential.  At  least  five  types 
are  recommended. 


1.  Participating  during  any  period  of  the  day  in  activities 
in  which  reading  is  more  or  less  informal,  or  at  times 
quite  incidental.  For  example: 

a ) Reading  announcements  or  directions. 

b)  Reading  about  the  experiences  of  pupils  written  on 
the  blackboard  or  recorded  in  chart  form. 

2.  Reading  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Readers. 

3.  Engaging  in  the  reading  and  related  activities  in  the 
accompanying  Thtnk-and-Do  Book. 

4.  Engaging  in  correlated  activities,  such  as: 

a)  Reading  independently  simple  story  material 
closely  correlated  in  content  and  vocabulary  with 
the  basic  reader. 

b)  Listening  to  and  telling  stories. 

c ) Hearing  and  learning  poems. 

d)  Carrying  on  construction  activities. 

5.  Participating  in  informal  reading  activities  in  the  vari- 
ous curriculum  fields  and  reading  other  books  of  the 
Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  This  Series  provides 
books  in  the  fields  of  social  studies,  science,  art,  num- 
ber, and  health  which  are  closely  correlated  in  vocabu- 
lary with  the  Basic  Reader.  (See  the  chart,  page  12  of 
this  Guidebook.) 
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Characteristics  of  Growth  in  Reading 


Two  types  of  growth  in  reading  are  of  great  significai  a 
during  Grade  One.  The  first  relates  to  growth  in  abil 
to  read  with  guidance  increasingly  longer  units  with  ; 
sorbed  attention  to  the  content.  Such  growth  is  a ba 
requirement  in  becoming  a good  reader. 

The  second  type  of  growth  is  that  which  results  in  ke 
interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  free  or  independent  readi 
of  simple  story  material. 

Studies  of  the  various  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  that  J 
involved  show  clearly  that  the  following  aspects  of  growl 
are  important  during  this  period: 

1.  Increasing  interest  in  the  content  presented  by  t|| 
verbal  text  and  pictures. 

2.  Rapid  increase  in  ability  to  make  accurate  and  cl< 
meaning  associations  with  words. 

3.  Increasing  accuracy  and  independence  in  word  rec< 
nition. 

4.  Growth  in  ability  to  fuse  meanings  of  separate  wot 
into  thought  units  and  sequences  of  related  ide 

5.  Ability  to  read  with  guidance  increasingly  longer  un 
of  simple  material  with  absorption  in  the  content. 

6.  Growth  in  ability  to  read  for  various  purposes  unc 
guidance. 

7.  Increasing  ability  to  engage  in  continuous  meaningl 
reading  of  simple  story  material  without  guidance. 

8.  Increasing  fluency  in  oral  and  silent  reading. 

9.  Growth  in  ability  to  read  well  to  others. 
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Specific  Aims  and  Desirable  Attainments 

If  the  pupils  are  to  grow  in  the  directions  outlined  ;f 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  a carefully  planned  program 
guidance  is  necessary.  It  should  be  organized  in  the  lig 
of  specific  aims  and  continued  until  satisfactory  progre 
has  been  made.  The  specific  aims  and  attainments  of  maj 
importance  at  each  level  are  summarized  in  the  charts  c 
pages  101-103. 


H 

GROWTH  IN  READING  101 

AIMS  AND  DESIRABLE  ATTAINMENTS  DURING  THE  PRE-PRIMER  PERIOD 

Aims 

Desirable  Attainments 

{(a)  To  stimulate  keen  interest  in 
simple  reading  activities  and 
1 in  looking  at  picture  books 

independently. 

1.  Shows  active  interest  in  labels,  notices,  bulletins,  di- 
rections, and  posters. 

2.  Asks  what  sentences  or  statements  on  the  blackboard 
say. 

3.  Is  alert  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  interesting  read- 
ing activities. 

4.  Shows  keen  interest  in  books  and  pictures. 

1 b)  To  cultivate  a thoughtful  at- 
titude in  reading  and  ability 
lo  interpret  and  relate  the 
i pictures  and  words  read. 

1.  Gives  attention  primarily  to  the  meaning  of  what 
is  read. 

2.  Uses  readily  the  clues  to  meaning  in  the  pictures  j 

that  accompany  the  stories. 

3.  Relates  the  sequential  events  in  the  plot  of  a story. 

4.  Thinks  about  the  content  while  reading,  as  shown  ( 

by  comments  on  the  factual,  humorous,  surprising,  ! 

and  satisfying  elements  of  a story. 

5.  Contributes  supplementary  and  related  ideas  from  t 

personal  experience.  ' 

(c)  To  develop  a reading  vocab- 
ulary of  fifty  or  more  words 
and  the  habit  of  recognizing 
them  readily  in  thought 
units. 

1.  Acquires  a vocabulary  of  fifty  or  more  words  which  jj 

he  can  recognize  quickly  and  accurately  in  thought  f 

units.  [i 

2.  Begins  to  note  significant  details  of  words. 

[d)  To  develop  good  habits  of 
recognizing  and  interpreting 
1 thought  units  of  one  or  more 

lines  in  length  in  both  silent 
and  oral  reading. 

1.  Reads  silently  in  sentence  units  with  few  or  no  lip  ) 

movements. 

2.  Avoids  pointing  to  words. 

3.  Follows  lines  readily  from  left  to  right. 

4.  Understands  the  meaning  of  simple  sentences  before  t 

reading  them  aloud. 

5.  Reads  short  thought  units  aloud  easily,  distinctly, 
and  naturally. 

\(e)  To  develop  ability  to  follow 
oral  directions  and  to  engage 
in  activities  which  apply  ideas 
secured  in  reading. 

1.  Gives  attention  to  directions  and  follows  them  con- 
scientiously. 

2.  Makes  effective  use  of  important  points  and  inci- 
dents of  stories  in  dramatizations,  the  drawing  of 
pictures,  and  other  activities. 

3.  Sees  relationships  between  the  incidents  in  the  stories 
read  and  his  own  experiences. 

(f)  To  cultivate  social  attitudes 
j desirable  in  a reading  group. 

1.  Listens  thoughtfully  and  attentively.  • 

2.  Cooperates  courteously,  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

3.  Feels  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  group  activities. 

(g)  To  develop  proper  habits  in 
the  care  and  use  of  books. 

Handles  books  easily,  opening  them  and  turning  the 
pages  carefully,  and  holding  them  properly  in  in- 
dividual and  group  situations. 

J 
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AIMS  AND  DESIRABLE  ATTAINMENTS  DURING  THE  PRIMER  PERIOD 


Aims 

Desirable  Attainment."; 

(a)  To  stimulate  increasing  in- 
terest in  reading  and  to  pro- 
vide compelling  motives  for 
learning  to  read. 

1.  Is  eager  to  read  the  stories  in  the  basic  primer. 

2.  Reads  voluntarily  in  various  classroom  activities  ' ; 
when  opportunities  are  provided. 

3.  Is  eager  to  look  at  books  on  the  reading  table. 

(b)  To  cultivate  a thoughtful 
reading  attitude,  spontane- 
ous interest  in  the  content  of 
what  is  read,  and  ability  to 
follow  the  sequence  of  ideas 
presented. 

1.  Engages  under  guidance  in  continuous,  meaningful  1 
reading,  desiring  to  find  out  how  selections  end. 

2.  Prefers  to  read  rather  than  merely  to  look  at  the  j| 
pictures  or  to  have  the  teacher  read  the  story  to  him.lj 

3.  Understands  and  enjoys  the  plots  of  the  selectionslj 
read  in  class. 

4.  Discusses  freely  what  is  read,  asks  questions  about 
the  ideas  presented,  and  relates  what  is  read  to  past 
experiences. 

(c)  To  promote  progress  in  an- 
ticipating meanings  and  in 
interpreting  pictures  and 
simple  passages  accurately. 

1.  Identifies  many  new  words  through  a thoughtful 
study  of  pictures  and  context  clues. 

2.  Anticipates  the  sequence  of  ideas  presented  in  a 
short  story  and  predicts  how  the  story  will  end. 

(d)  To  develop  ability  to  read 
story-type  material  for  spe- 
cific purposes. 

1.  Reads  for  purposes,  such  as  to  learn  the  important 
incidents  and  characters  in  a story  and  to  answer 
questions  that  require  the  reading  of  several  lines. 

(e)  To  develop  a sight  vocabu- 
lary adequate  for  reading 
material  of  primer  level  of 
difficulty. 

1.  Recognizes  rapidly  in  thought  units  a sight  vocabu- 
lary of  about  150-160  familiar  words. 

(/)  To  direct  attention  to  initial 
consonants  and  a few  of  the 
more  frequently  recurring 
elements  of  words. 

1.  Is  aware  of  riming  elements  in  words. 

2.  Recognizes  the  auditory  and  visual  similarities  in 
consonants  occurring  initially  in  words. 

3.  Recognizes  small  words  within  large  words. 

(g)  To  establish  fluent  left-to- 
right  movement  of  the  eyes 
in  reading. 

1.  Eyes  move  regularly  from  left  to  right  in  reading. 

2.  Makes  the  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line 
without  help. 

3.  Reads  run-over  sentences  fluently. 

( h ) To  read  orally  with  ease  and 
fluency. 

I.  Reads  primer  stories  orally  with  natural  phrasing, 
inflection,  and  cadence. 

(i)  To  establish  proper  habits  in 
the  care  and  use  of  books  of 
the  primer  type. 

1.  Handles  books  easily,  opening  them  and  turning  the 
pages  carefully,  and  holding  them  properly. 
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AIMS  AND  DESIRABLE  ATTAINMENTS  DURING  BOOK-ONE  PERIOD 


Aims 

Desirable  Attainments 

j (a)  To  stimulate  interest  in  an 
increasingly  wide  range  of 
i reading  activities. 

1.  Thoroughly  enjoys  reading  during  class  periods. 

2.  Reads  eagerly  various  announcements  on  the  bul- 
letin-board, summaries  of  group  experiences,  and 
other  types  of  material  used  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Reads  independently  simple  story  material  that  is 
closely  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  the  Basic 
Reader. 

( b ) To  promote  ability  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  increas- 
I ingly longer  units  of  material. 

1.  Reads  under  guidance  increasingly  longer  units  of 
material  with  evident  absorption  in  the  content  and 
with  a clear  grasp  of  important  points. 

2.  Reads  simple  informational  material  with  clear  com- 
prehension of  its  meaning. 

i (c)  To  develop  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  and  using  the 
1 content  of  what  is  read. 

1.  Discusses  stories  with  others,  asks  questions  about 
them,  expresses  opinions  concerning  ideas  gained 
from  them. 

2.  Applies  and  uses  new  ideas  in  classroom  activities 
and  in  solving  problems. 

3.  Finds  statements  supporting  a point  under  discus- 
sion. 

(d)  To  develop  motives  for  read- 
ing for  different  purposes. 

1.  Reads  silently  for  various  purposes,  such  as  to  secure 
facts,  to  enjoy  a story,  or  to  follow  directions. 

( e ) To  increase  the  rate  and  span 
of  recognition  and  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  recognizing 
words  rapidly  in  thought 
units. 

1.  Reads  easily  and  rapidly  selections  containing  few 
or  no  new  words. 

2.  Reads  aloud  in  phrase  units. 

3.  Reads  silently  with  few  or  no  lip  movements,  and 
no  pointing. 

(/)  To  promote  rapid  progress  in 
recognizing  words  accurately 
and  independently. 

1.  Recognizes  at  sight  a wide  range  of  words. 

2.  Utilizes  context  clues  and  simple  types  of  word  anal- 
ysis in  identifying  words  which  are  familiar  in  sound 
and  meaning,  but  not  in  appearance. 

l (g)  To  improve  the  quality  of 
oral  reading. 

1.  Reads  aloud  fluently  previously  studied  material, 
showing  a clear  interpretation  of  what  the  characters 
say  and  do. 

2.  Reveals  a clear  recognition  of  thought  units  in  oral 
reading. 

(h)  To  increase  skill  in  the  use 
of  books. 

1.  Uses  table  of  contents  in  locating  selections. 

2.  Finds  specific  pages  in  a book;  handles  books  with 
care  at  the  library  table. 

3.  Holds  the  book  properly  for  ease  of  reading. 
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Since  many  factors  influence  progress  in  reading, 
amount  of  time  required  to  achieve  the  aims  and  desiral 
attainments  outlined  on  the  preceding  pages  will  v; 
widely  among  schools  and  individuals.  It  will  vary  with  t| 
attainments  of  the  pupils  at  the  time  they  begin  to  res 
their  capacity  to  learn,  the  provisions  made  in  the  dai 
schedule  for  reading  activities,  and  the  total  amount 
stimulation  and  guidance  provided  both  in  school  and 
home.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  for  pupils  to  deveh 
desirable  attitudes  and  good  basic  habits  in  reading  durii 
Grade  One  than  it  is  for  them  to  complete  any  part  of  tl 
suggested  program  in  a brief  period  of  time. 


Developing 
background 
for  reading 


Promoting  Growth  in  Thoughtful  Interpretation 

One  of  the  important  steps  in  preparing  pupils  to  re; 
a selection  is  to  provide  an  adequate  background  of  relate 
experience.  This  is  essential  to  insure  vivid,  meaningf] 
associations  with  specific  words  and  to  increase  understand 
ing  of  the  incidents  or  situations  described. 

Before  pupils  read  a particular  story,  the  teacher  shou} 
try  to  establish  a rich  background  of  related  ideas  by  sue 
means  as  the  following: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Promoting 

sustained 

interest 


Providing  first-hand  experiences  similar  to  those  to 
enjoyed  in  the  story. 

Encouraging  children  to  discuss  previous  experience 
which  will  help  in  understanding  situations  describe 
in  the  stories. 

Discussing  facts  and  ideas  necessary  for  complete  ui| 
derstanding  of  a story. 

Telling  to  the  children  incidents  or  stories  that  sen 
as  a background  for  stories  to  be  read  by  them. 
Studying  pictures  to  develop  specific  concepts. 

A second  essential  step  is  to  cultivate  and  maintain  gem 
ine  interest  in  reading.  Unless  pupils  read  eagerly,  thl 
results  are  meagre  as  measured  either  bv  the  pleasure  an( 
the  understandings  derived  or  by  progress  in  reading  habit 
and  skills.  The  activities  suggested  for  developing  a bad 
ground  are  also  very  effective  in  promoting  interest.  Fui 
thermore,  the  methods  used  in  introducing  lessons,  th<! 
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questions  asked  as  pupils  read,  and  the  comments  made  by 
the  teacher  as  each  lesson  progresses  should  aid  in  arousing 
curiosity,  in  deepening  interest,  and  in  maintaining  an  atti- 
tude of  eager  expectancy.  The  following  specific  types  of 
interest-sustaining  methods  are  valuable: 

1.  Introducing  an  element  of  suspense  in  the  preliminary 
development,  that  is,  arousing  curiosity  as  to  the  out- 
come or  introducing  a mystery  to  be  solved  by  reading 
a story. 

2.  Establishing  a specific  motive  for  reading  the  story. 
For  example,  to  find  how  a character  reacted  to  a given 
situation. 


issociating 
eaning 
ith  words 


3.  Asking  thought-provoking  questions  and  making  com- 
ments as  the  reading  proceeds. 

4.  Closing  a reading  period  by  developing  a strong  mo- 
tive for  reading  during  the  next  period. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  richness  of  the  meaning  asso- 
ciations aroused  in  reading  depends  upon  a background  of 
familiar  experiences. 

Early  reading  materials  should  present  stories  or  facts 
for  which  the  child  has  a rich  background  of  related  ex- 
periences or  which  he  can  readily  understand  and  appre- 
ciate through  vicarious  experiences.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  associations  established  with  words  are  far  richer 
and  more  permanent. 

The  stories  in  the  Basic  Readers  are  based  on  familiar 
child  experiences  and  concepts.  The  stories  provide  for 
extension  and  enrichment  of  these  concepts,  thus  insuring 
frequent  associations  of  symbols  and  meanings.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  are  rich  in  sug- 
gested methods  for  associating  meaning  with  words.  They 
provide  for: 


1.  Association  of  vivid  meanings  with  new  words  and 
phrases  as  they  are  presented  on  the  blackboard  during 
informal  conversation. 

2.  Richness,  permanency,  and  variety  of  association  as 
new  words  are  read  in  sentences  which  contain  few 
or  no  other  new  words. 

3.  Meaningful  repetition  of  familiar  words  in  new  con- 
text. 
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Reading 
m thought 
units 


Anticipating 
and  relating 
meanings 


4. 


Opportunity  for  many  language  activities  in  whit 
children’s  meaning  vocabularies  are  extended  ai 
enriched. 


Rec< 


5. 


Practice  in  making  appropriate  meaning  associatioi 
with  certain  types  of  words  such  as  prepositions  anl 
conjunctions. 


It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  pupils  merely  associatl 
vivid  meanings  with  separate  words.  It  is  even  more  ii 
portant  that  they  fuse  these  separate  meanings  into  a sc 
quence  of  related  ideas.  To  this  end  the  teacher  shouh 
direct  attention  to  the  content  of  short  units  by  varioul 
means.  For  stimulating  pupils  to  read  in  thought  units,  till 
following  procedures  are  suggested: 

1. 


2. 


Presenting  words  in  sentence  and  phrase  units,  pat 
ticularly  when  words  are  abstract,  as  in  the  case  o| 
prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

Directing  reading  by  guiding  questions  which  involvj 
the  reading  of  sentence  units  or  simple  thought  unit] 
composed  of  several  sentences. 

Directing  the  rereading  of  simple  thought  units  foil 
a specific  purpose. 


As  associations  are  aroused  and  meanings  are  grasped 
they  are  organized  into  a sequence  of  related  ideas  that 
enables  the  child  to  grasp  the  plot  of  the  story. 

As  pupils  gain  in  power  to  follow  the  sequence  of  events 
and  to  associate  related  ideas,  they  begin  to  anticipate  not 
only  the  next  incident  in  the  story,  but  also  its  final  out-I 
come  or  ending. 

The  following  methods  are  useful  to  develop  this  type! 
of  interpretation: 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Guessing  what  will  happen  next,  and  reading  to  see 
if  the  guess  is  correct. 

Rereading  a story  for  the  purpose  of  relating  the] 
separate  incidents  into  a story  whole. 

Organizing  a series  of  sentences  in  the  order  of  plot  I 
development. 

Inferring  and  narrating  action  which  might  have  oc- 
curred between  the  story  episodes,  but  which  is  not 
pictured  or  described  in  the  text. 
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Recognizing 
1 central  idea 


Another  step  in  good  interpretation  involves  the  ability 
to  determine  the  central  idea  of  a thought  unit.  Activities 
such  as  the  following  aid  in  developing  this  ability: 


1.  Reading  and  discussing  page  units  of  a story. 

2.  Identifying  the  major  incidents  in  a story. 

3.  Identifying  summarizing  sentences. 


! 


Reading  for 

different 

purposes 


The  preceding  sections  have  considered  the  problems  in- 
volved in  grasping  the  important  ideas  of  passages  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  presented  in  the  story.  Pupils  must 
learn  also  to  read  for  many  different  purposes,  such  as  to 
answer  thought  questions,  to  compare  or  evaluate  facts,  to 
verify  opinions,  to  compare  characters  and  situations. 

The  mental  steps  involved  in  reading  differ  with  the  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  answer  the  question,  “What  does  this  tell 
you  about  the  kind  of  boy  Peter  was?”  the  reader  has  to 
recognize  the  literal  meaning  of  the  passage  referred  to 
(see  page  26  of  Our  New  Friends).  Then  he  must  select 
ideas  that  relate  to  the  question  asked  and  reflect  concern- 
ing them  until  a decision  is  reached. 

It  is  highly  important  that  teachers  stimulate  pupils  to 
engage  in  productive  kinds  of  thinking  while  reading. 
Guidance  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  pupils: 


1.  To  find  and  read  the  answer  to  a specific  question. 

2.  To  answer  questions  which  require  an  inference  from 
story  facts. 

3.  To  verify  opinions  by  reading  parts  of  a story. 

4.  To  make  comparisons. 

5.  To  read  for  purposes  which  require  the  combining  of 
ideas  gained  from  reading  and  from  experiences. 

6.  To  infer  certain  traits  of  story  characters. 


Using  ideas  Pupils  arrive  at  a high  level  of  efficiency  in  reading  when 
reading  °m  they  use  the  information  secured  through  reading  in  discus- 
sions, in  solving  problems,  and  in  reacting  to  situations. 
For  example,  a child  who  becomes  interested  in  repairing 
his  own  toys  after  reading  the  story  “Old  Toy  Horse”  is 
applying  in  his  own  behavior  ideas  gained  through  reading. 

In  all  school  activities,  as  well  as  during  the  reading 
period,  the  teacher  should  continually  lead  pupils  to  recall 
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and  use  ideas  acquired  from  reading.  Methods  of  encoura| 
ing  the  active  use  of  ideas  secured  through  reading  are: 

1.  Providing  opportunities  for  pupils  to  engage  in  activl 
lies  similar  to  those  of  the  story  characters. 

Comparing  behavior  of  pupils  and  story  characters  i| 


2. 


3. 


Playing  games  and  engaging  in  dramatic  play  in  whic| 
the  pupils  pretend  to  be  the  story  characters. 

Calling  attention  to  life  situations  in  which  pupil 
face  problems  similar  to  those  involved  in  story  plot] 


Developing  Efficient  Habits  of  Word  Perception 

The  fact  is  recognized  that  reading  is  essentially  a proces 
of  thinking  stimulated  by  written  or  printed  symbols.  II 
follows  that  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  recognil 


Aids  to  word 
percef  tion 


tion  of  a word  in  reading  is  its  meaning. 


Underlying  all  guidance  in  word  perception  is  the  asl 
sumption  that  observation  of  general  forms,  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  phonetic  elements  of  words  is  synchro] 
nized  with  the  meaning  clue.  The  following  statements 
present  the  authors’  conception  of  an  intelligent  method  of 
word  or  phrase  perception: 


1.  Inference  concerning  the  meaning  and  pronunciatior 


of  a word  is  gained  from  the  context  in  order  to  fill  the 


gap  in  the  total  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

2.  Visual  scrutiny  of  the  word  is  often  needed  in  order  to 
discover  clues  to  its  recognition.  The  study  of  the 
form  of  the  word  may  reveal  similarities  to  a familiar 
word,  distinguishing  characteristics  of  specific  words, 
or  known  phonetic  elements. 

The  various  meaning,  form,  and  sound  clues  are  fused 
in  deriving  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  most 
words.  This  is  done  silently,  as  a rule,  and  more  or 
less  unconsciously. 

The  accuracy  of  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  thus 
derived  is  confirmed  by  its  harmony  with  the  total 


3. 


4. 


meaning  of  the  sentence. 


Using 

context 

clues 


The  text  and  illustrations  of  the  Basic  Readers  were  de- 
veloped in  such  a manner  as  to  give  many  opportunities  for 
the  child  to  recognize  new  words  through  the  use  of  context 
clues.  Such  clues  are  presented  in  both  the  verbal  text  aid 
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pictures.  The  verbal  text  introduces  the  new  word  in  a 
setting  of  familiar  words.  By  recognizing  the  meaning  of 
these  familiar  words  it  is  often  possible  to  Infer  the  one 
word  needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Often  the  picture  suggests  the  appropriate  meaning  for 
a new  word.  In  most  cases  the  child  fuses  both  picture  and 
context  clues  as  he  encounters  the  new  word. 

To  promote  accuracy  in  relating  meaning  and  word 
form,  the  teacher  should  provide  training  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  use  of  specific  context  clues.  The  following  types 
of  procedure  are  suggested  in  this  Guidebook: 

1.  During  the  “Preliminary  Development”  of  each  lesson,  i 
new  words  are  presented  in  contextual  settings.  Sen- 
tences, phrases,  or  words  are  written  on  the  blackboard.  < 
as  they  are  used  by  the  pupils  or  teacher  during  in-  .g 
formal  conversation  or  picture  study. 

At  times  the  tea  her  gives  an  oral  background  and  J 
then  presents  the  new  word  in  a sentence,  allowing  the:-  j,  : 

child  to  read  the  sentence  independently  and  infer  the-  j ! 

new  word  from  context.  For  example,  after  discussing  I I 
what  the  clock  tells  us,  the  teacher  says,  “If  the  clock  j! 
tells  us  it  is  time  to  go  to  school,  and  we  are  not  ready,  i 

this  is  what  we  must  do.”  She  then  writes  the  sentence  jj 

We  must  hurry  and  asks  the  children  to  read  it,  giving  ? 
them  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  word  hurry  from  ; 
oral  and  written  context. 

2.  In  each  lesson  plan  the  section  headed  “Guided  Read-  J 
ing”  olfers  suggestions  for  directing  attention  to  mean- 
ing clues  for  words.  Whenever  possible,  the  child 

is  given  an  opportunity  to  infer  the  new  word  from 
the  context.  For  example,  the  child  is  led  to  anticipate 
and  recognize  the  word  pocket  (on  page  34  of  Our  New 
Friends)  through  the  use  of  picture  clues  and  con- 
textual setting. 

3.  The  “Related  Practice”  section  of  the  lesson  plans 
in  this  Guidebook  and  the  exercises  in  the  accompany- 
ing Think-and-Do  Books  present  a carefully  graded 
program  to  develop  increasing  ability  in  recognizing 

• words  from  context  clues. 

Because  of  the  unphonetic  character  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, no  known  mechanical  method  of  analysis  is  entirely 
reliable.  As  a result,  the  analytical  study  of  the  elements 
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of  a word  must  be  supplemented  and  checked  by  a sti 
of  its  meaning  in  the  particular  sentence  in  which  it  is  us] 
For  example,  “He  wanted  to  come  to  the  boy’s  home” 
recognition  of  words  through  a study  of  the  context  is  vt 
important,  and  is  emphasized  concurrently  with  the  teat 
ing  of  the  various  forms  of  word  analysis.  This  plan  p^ 
motes  good  habits  of  interpretation  and  reduces  the  dans 
of  too  much  emphasis  on  the  mechanical  analysis  of  won 
which  often  results  in  word  calling. 

As  the  stock  of  sight  words  increases,  some  provision  mi] 
be  made  to  aid  pupils  in  discriminating  and  retainii 
words.  They  should  be  induced  to  scrutinize  details  ofl 
word  in  order  to  distinguish  one  sight  word  from  anothel 
just  as  they  distinguish  one  person  from  another.  The  fill 
visual  impression  or  ^ word  mav  be  general.  In  order 
insure  accurate  recognition  and  retention,  one  or  moi| 
significant  characteristics  must  be  noted.  It  has  been  oq 
served  that,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  context  clues,  pupil 
identify  sight  words  by  such  devices  as: 

1.  Noting  gross  differences  in  general  form:  for  exampl 
irregularity  of  contour  in  the  words  splash  and  puppy I 
length  of  the  words  valentine  and  umbrella. 

2.  Noting  characteristic  similarities  and  differences  n 
words  of  very  similar  form,  such  as  went,  ajant;  run \ 
ran;  saw,  was. 

3.  Noting  specific  parts  of  words  somewhat  similar  i 
sound  and  form,  as  let,  pet,  get;  has,  had;  them,  then 

Although  some  of  the  methods  described  above  may  ulti 
mately  prove  inadequate  for  both  mature  and  immature 
readers,  a keen  eye  for  the  general  form  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  words  is  as  helpful  as  a knowledge  of  phonetic 
principles.  This  is  particularly  true  of  words  like  your, 
neighbors,  and  through,  which  are  not  completely  phonetic. 

In  addition  to  the  aids  to  word  recognition  referred  to 
on  previous  pages,  attention  is  directed  in  the  lesson  plans 
in  this  Guidebook  to  various  types  of  phonetic  analysis  o£ 
words.*  This  type  of  analysis  is  a valuable  aid  in  recognize 

* A complete  Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Analysis  may  be  found  c 
pages  443-444  of  this  Guidebook. 
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ing  new  words  that  are  familiar  in  sound,  but  not  in  ap- 
pearance. It  also  aids  in  discriminating  between  known 
words  that  are  similar  in  form.  It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
letters  j and  cl  is  of  distinct  help  in  discriminating 
between  has  and  had  in  sentences  such  as  He  had  a hall. 
He  has  a hall.  Likewise  it  is  evident  that  children  "who  are 
aware  of  the  similarity  in  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
words  well  and  jell  will  more  readily  recognize  tell. 

In  this  basic  reading  program  the  use  of  visual  and  audi- 
tory word  analysis  has  been  greatly  simplified.  The  elabo- 
rate emphasis  of  earlier  decades  on  so-called  “families”  of 
word  elements,  known  as  the  phonogram  method,  has  been 
omitted.  At  the  early  levels  in  this  program  training  in 
phonetic  analysis  consists  of  comparisons  of  known  words 
which  contain  elements  that  look  alike  and  sound  alike. 


As  the  pupil  acquires  understanding  of  certain  phonetic 
principles,  guidance  is  provided  which  enables  him  to  apply 
his  knowledge  in  the  recognition  of  new  words.  At  all  times 
the  use  of  context  clues  is  emphasized  concurrently  with 
the  teaching  of  various  forms  of  word  analysis. 

Instruction  in  phonetic  analysis  is  based  on  the  following 
guiding  principles: 


Word  elements  are  emphasized  only  after  pupils  have 
learned  to  note  similarities  and  differences  in  the  gen- 
eral form  and  appearance  of  sight  words.  For  example, 
pupils  are  not  taught  to  recognize  the  sound  of  the 
letter  m until  they  begin  to  notice  that  such  words  as 
mother,  mew,  and  may  begin  alike. 

Visual  recognition  of  a word  element  is  not  taught 
until  pupils  have  had  auditory  training  in  noting  the 
specific  sound  element  in  spoken  words.  For  example, 
they  should  be  able  to  give  a series  of  words  in  response 
to  such  directions  as,  “Tell  me  some  words  that  begin 
like  sec.” 

3.  Word  elements  are  taught  by  directing  the  pupils’ 
attention  to  them  in  familiar  sight  words.  For  exam- 
ple. the  sound  of  ay  may  be  derived  from  the  known 
words  day,  way,  and  say. 

4.  The  elements  are  introduced  in  their  natural  setting 
as  parts  of  word  wholes.  Words  containing  common 
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phonetic  elements  are  written  on  the  blackboard 
use  in  visual-auditory  training. 

Words  are  pronounced  as  wholes  in  order  that  tl 
appropriate  sounds  and  the  natural  blend  of  the  el 
ments  may  be  given  distinctly  but  not  distorted.  Fl 
example,  when  the  initial  consonant  is  changed  serial] 
to  make  the  words  let,  pet,  met,  pupils  pronounce  til 
words  clearly  without  undue  emphasis  on  either  til 
vowel  or  the  consonant  elements. 


Akilili 
|de«!o 
1 in  woi 
I perce| 


The  application  of  the  various  phonetic  elements 
emphasized  when  they  are  taught.  Continual  guidam 
is  given  in  the  independent  use  of  each  element.  Fd 
example,  recognition  of  the  sound  of  t is  used  in  th 
following  types  of  situations: 
a)  Distinguishing  between  such  words  as  to  and  del 
In  reading  sentences  which  contain  such  net 
words  as  took  and  tell. 

Recognizing  new  words  of  a given  phonetic  typl 
after  a comment  such  as  “ Town  looks  like  the  wort 
down . Where  is  it  different?” 


b) 

c) 


7. 


In  attacking  new  words,  both  sound  elements  ant 


meaning  clues  are  used.  For  example,  the  new  worc| 
jell  first  appears  in  the  phrase  “Down  he  fell.”  The" 
pupil  carries  to  it  a meaning  clue  which  indicate! 
came,  went,  or  jell.  Therefore,  he  does  not  need  tt 
sound  out  serially  all  the  elements  of  the  word,  but 
merely  to  note  the  initial  f or  its  similarity  to  well. I 
Thus,  the  welding  together  of  meaning  and  partial] 
sound  clues  results  in  rapid  inference  and  recognition] 
of  many  words. 

The  choice  of  elements  and  the  number  to  be  taughtl 
are  governed  by  immediate  usefulness  in  reading,  it  is] 
not  advisable  to  attempt  to  store  up  phonetic  knowl- 
edge for  the  needs  of  the  future,  since  a skill  deteri- 
orates with  disuse.  Therefore,  during  the  early  stages 
in  learning  to  read  it  is  unwise  to  teach  the  elements 
that  will  not  be  needed  until  a later  level.  The  ele- 
ments taught  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  for  them  in  the  books  read  at  that  level. 


9.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  studying  word  elements 
should  vary  with  individual  needs.  It  is  likely  that 
pupils  who  have  just  learned  the  English  language, 
those  who  do  not  readily  see  details  of  words,  and 
those  who  cannot  discriminate  between  sounds  will 
need  to  have  a daily  practice  period  for  auditory  or 
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visual  word  study.  A complete  index  of  lessons  on 
phonetic  analysis  is  given  on  pages  443-444  of  this 
Guidebook. 

The  scope  of  the  developmental  program  in  word  per- 
ception during  Grade  One  is  outlined  below: 

Pre-Reading  Period.  The  training  provided  during  this 
period  prepares  for: 

1.  Associating  meaning  with  word  forms  by  promoting 
the  ability  to  associate  appropriate  meanings  with 
words  as  they  are  heard  or  spoken. 

2.  Distinguishing  and  remembering  word  forms  by  pro- 
moting the  ability  to: 

a)  Distinguish  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  forms 
of  pictured  objects. 

b ) Remember  the  forms  of  pictured  objects. 

3.  Simple  phonetic  analysis  by  promoting  the  ability  to: 

a)  Distinguish  between  initial  sounds  in  words. 

b)  Identify  riming  words  when  they  are  heard. 

Pre-Primer  Period.  The  training  provided  during  this 
period  promotes  ability  in: 

1.  Using  context  clues: 

a)  As  an  aid  in  associating  meaning  with  known  word 
forms. 

b)  To  identify  the  appropriate  sight  word  necessary 
to  complete  the  meaning  of  a sentence. 

c)  As  an  aid  in  recognizing  singular  and  plural  forms 
of  identical  words. 

2.  Distinguishing  word  forms: 

a)  By  detecting  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  gross 

configuration  of  sight  words.  i, 

b)  By  noting  outstanding  characteristics  of  sight  words. 

c)  By  remembering  the  form  of  sight  words  in  either 
capitalized  or  uncapitalized  initial  letter  forms. 

d)  By  discriminating  between  the  singular  and  plural 
forms  of  identical  words. 

3.  Using  simple  phonetic  analysis: 

a)  To  identify  riming  words  when  they  are  heard. 

b)  To  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound  of  a series  of 
words  beginning  with  the  same  consonant,  such  as, 
day,  do,  duck.  The  following  consonants  are  used: 
s,  d,  t,  p,  b,  j,  ic,  c,  g,  m,  n,  and  h. 
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Primer  Period.  Training  during  this  period  provides  fo 
mastery  of,  and  growth  in,  the  use  of  all  the  abilities  de 
veloped  at  pre-primer  level.  In  addition,  provision  i 
made  for  promoting  ability  to: 

1.  Use  context  clues: 

a)  As  an  aid  in  recognizing  word  variants  formed  b 
adding  the  letter  “s”  to  sight  words. 

b)  As  an  aid  in  discriminating  between  sight  word 
which  are  much  alike  in  sound  and  form  but  no 
in  meaning. 

c ) To  infer  a word  which  is  familiar  in  sound  but  no 
in  appearance. 

2.  Distinguish  word  forms: 

a)  By  fixing  attention  on  some  peculiar  detail. 

b)  By  identifying  characteristic  similarities  and  diffei 
ences  in  words  of  very  similar  form. 

3.  Use  phonetic  analysis: 

a)  To  recognize  and  relate  the  sound  and  appearanc 
of  the  following  consonants  when  occurring  in 
tially  in  words:  h,  b,  p,  s,  m,  n,  d,  t,  th,  w,  wh,  ^ 

G j,  /• 

b)  To  identify  the  similarity  in  sound  and  appeal 
ance  of  sight  words  which  are  alike  except  for  th 
initial  consonants. 

c)  To  recognize  “small  words”  in  longer  words.* 

d)  To  recognize  words  formed  by  adding  s to  sigh 
a vo  i ds. 

Book-One  Pciiod.  The  training  during  this  period  prc 
\ ides  for  mastery  of,  and  growth  in,  the  use  of  all  of  th 
abilities  developed  at  pre-primer  and  primer  levels.  I 
addition,  provision  is  made  for  promoting  ability  to: 

1.  Use  context  clues: 

a)  To  recognize  words  which  are  familiar  in  soun 
but  not  in  appearance. 

b)  To  check  on  pronunciation  derived  from  phoneti 
analysis. 

2.  Distinguish  word  forms  by  noting  specific  letters  i 

words. 

* This  applies  only  to  small  words  which  can  be  heard  as  well  as  seei 
For  example,  it  applies  to  at  in  cat,  but  not  to  here  in  there  or  ail 
in  came. 
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fa  3.  Use  phonetic  analysis: 

a)  To  recognize  a new  word  which  is  like  a known 

1 word  except  for  the  initial  consonant. 

b)  To  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  fol- 
lowing consonants  when  occurring  in  the  final  posi- 

lj  E tion  in  words:  l,  t,  m,  n,  d,  s. 

c)  To  recognize  a new  word  which  is  like  a known 

)1(j  | word  except  for  the  final  consonant. 

no  Hr  d)  To  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 

word  variants  cd  and  ing,  and  to  recognize  words 
no  | formed  by  adding  these  endings  to  sight  words. 

e)  To  apply  the  recognition  of  “small  words”  in 
longer  words  in  attacking  unfamiliar  words. 


ffei  I 


Promoting  Good  Oral  Reading 


Values  of 
oral  reading 


4.  Recognize  two-syllable  compound  words  made  up  of 
two  sight  words. 


Oral  reading  has  often  been  neglected  during  recent 
years,  or  taught  very  poorly.  It  is  essential  that  pupils  learn 
to  read  aloud  easily  and  naturally. 

Oral  reading  is  a valuable  aid  in  developing  basic  reading 
habits  in  the  early  grades  because: 

1.  The  spoken  word  aids  the  child  in  associating  vivid 
meaning  with  the  printed  symbol. 

2.  The  basic  habits  involved  in  silent  and  oral  reading 
are  very  similar,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  oi 
learning  to  read. 

3.  Oral  reading  serves  as  a check  on  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  recognition.  In  this  connection  it  has 
distinct  diagnostic  value. 
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The  enriching  and  aesthetic  values  of  oral  reading  should 
not  be  underestimated.  They  include,  among  others: 

1.  The  social  attitudes  that  develop  from  the  practice  of 
sharing  literary  experiences  and  from  pooling  opinions 
and  findings. 

2.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  elements  of 
style,  such  as  rhythmic  patterns,  refrains,  and  cadenced 
use  of  words. 

3.  The  development  and  refinement  of  general  language 
habits  and  the  enlargement  of  speaking  vocabulary. 
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The  improvement  of  pronunciation  and  enunciatio 
The  development  of  ability  to  group  words  in  thoug 
units  when  reading,  and  the  ability  to  vary  the  inft 
tion  and  rate  of  oral  reading  according  to  the  mea 
ings  implied. 

The  ease,  poise,  and  confidence  that  develop  in  rea 
ing  aloud  before  an  audience. 

Before  reading  aloud,  children  should  read  silently 
secure  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  to  become  the 
oughly  familiar  with  the  vocabulary.  The  teacher  shou 
not  accept  oral  reading  which  indicates  lack  of  preparatio 

Strong  motives  for  the  oral  rereading  of  stories  or 
passages  from  them  can  be  developed  in  connection  w 
such  activities  as:  (1)  verifying  details  found  in  a part  < 
a selection;  (2)  rereading  to  enjoy  humorous,  climactic,  ( 
conversational  parts;  (3)  rereading  descriptions  of  plac 
and  characters;  (4)  reading  parts  to  prove  points  questionc 
by  other  members  of  the  group. 

Although  attention  to  the  content  of  what  is  read  is  tl 
most  important  factor  in  conveying  meanings  effective! 
imitation  of  good  models  aids  in  improving  the  quality  i 
oral  interpretation.  The  teacher  should  be  a good  or 
reader  and  should  read  to  the  pupils  frequently  to  promo 
appreciation  of  style  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  tl 
pupils’  reading. 

The  elements  of  good  audience  reading  can  be  develop 
most  effectively  through  close  cooperation  of  reader  ar 
audience.  The  pupil  should  not  be  made  conscious  of  t 
audience  until  he  is  well  prepared  to  read  a complete  pi 
incident  or  an  entire  story.  He  should  not  attempt  auc 
cnce  reading  except  when  he  is  well  prepared  for  readir 
and  has  a motive  for  reading  to  others. 

The  following  guides  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  A good  reader  understands  and  presents  clearly  tl 
content  of  the  selection. 

2.  He  speaks  as  he  thinks  the  characters  in  the  story  tal 

3.  He  groups  his  words  well  in  thought  units. 

4.  He  ran  always  be  heard,  but  he  does  not  read  tc 
loudly. 
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He  controls  his  rate  of  reading  according  to  the  kind 
of  content  he  is  presenting. 

He  pronounces  words  accurately  and  speaks  clearly. 


During  oral-reading  periods,  the  listener  should  be 
judged  by  the  following  standards: 


iy 
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do 


1.  A good  listener  gives  quiet,  courteous  attention. 

2.  He  encourages  the  reader  by  showing  appreciation  of 
story  incidents  and  of  the  reader’s  best  efforts. 

3.  He  asks  questions  if  necessary  after  the  reader  has 
finished. 
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roriding  for  Individual  Differences 

It  is  of  major  importance  that  teachers  study  the  progress 
and  difficulties  of  their  pupils  regularly  and  keep  informed 
concerning  their  individual  needs.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  doing  this  is  to  observe  puoils  regularly,  using  the  out- 
line of  aims  and  desirable  attainments  as  a guide.  (See  pages 
101-103  of  this  Guidebook.)  If  the  facts  secured  in  this  way 
are  recorded  on  a separate  sheet  for  each  pupil,  they  can 
be  studied  to  great  advantage. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  should  use  the  following  types 
of  informal  checks: 
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1.  Comprehension  checks.  The  teacher  should  carefully 
observe  the  pupil’s  response  to  certain  exercises  in  the 
Think-and-Do  Books  and  in  this  Guidebook,  which  are 
especially  designed  to  promote  good  habits  of  inter- 
pretation. Exercises  which  may  be  used  as  simple 
checks  on  comprehension  are  those  which  call  for 
answers  to  thought  questions;  require  the  child  to 
select  a phrase  or  word  which  correctly  completes  a 
sentence;  involve  the  recall  of  related  ideas;  involve 
the  organization  of  sentences  in  proper  sequence;  and 
require  care  in  following  directions. 


2.  Word-recognition  tests.  It  is  important  to  know  how 
ill  ] pupils  attack  new  words,  as  well  as  how  thoroughly 

i hey  have  mastered  the  sight  vocabulary.  The  follow- 
| ing  types  of  word-recognition  tests  are  provided. 

a)  Each  Think-and-Do  Book  contains  word-recogni- 
tion tests,  which  are  duplicated  in  this  Guidebook 
in  order  that  teachers  who  do  not  use  the  Work- 
Book  may  take  advantage  of  them.  Directions  for 
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administering  these  tests  and  suggestions  for  int 
preting  results  are  given  in  this  Guidebook. 

b)  In  addition  to  the  word-recognition  tests,  t 
Think-and-Do  Book  for  Our  New  Friends  contai 
two  word-attack  tests.  These  tests  are  designed 
aid  the  teacher  in  making  a diagnosis  of  the  pup 
ability  to  apply  the  types  of  phonetic  analysis 
which  training  has  been  given  at  this  level. 

c)  Informal  word-perception  and  word-attack  te 
are  suggested  at  intervals  in  this  Guidebook  and 
the  Think-and-Do  Books.  Checks,  such  as  the 
found  on  pages  159  and  198,  test  the  mastery 
sight  words.  Informal  word-attack  tests,  such 
those  found  on  pages  63  and  73  of  the  Think-ay 
Do  Book  for  Our  New  Friends,  check  the  pupi 
ability  to  recognize  new  words  in  context. 

3.  Oral-reading  tests . Should  the  teacher  suspect  men 
rization  or  inability  to  recognize  words  in  new  cc 
textual  situations,  an  individual  oral  reading  test  m 
be  constructed  from  words  that  have  been  present 
in  reading.  The  new  stories  found  in  the  Think-ar 
Do  Books  and  in  this  Guidebook  may  be  used  for  tl 
purpose. 

As  shown  by  observation  and  the  use  of  informal  tes 
pupils  vary  greatly  in  rate  of  progress  in  the  early  stag 
of  reading. 

The  types  of  pupils  who  require  special  attention  a 
listed  below.  If  careful  diagnoses  are  made  during  Gra< 
One  and  appropriate  instruction  given,  many  serious  rea 
ing  deficiencies  can  be  prevented. 

1.  Pupils  who  hare  difficulty  in  accurate  word  recognitio 
This  type  of  difficulty  may  be  due  to  an  organic  deft 
in  sight  or  hearing.  If  possible,  the  teacher  should  su 
plement  her  observations  by  skilled  clinical  diagno; 
to  determine  if  the  difficulty  is  organic,  or  if  it  is  d 
to  inadequate  habits  of  attention.  Frequently,  ch 
dren  with  organic  defects  exert  so  much  effort  to  coi 
pensate  for  their  handicap  that  strain,  anxiety,  ar 
irritability  result.  For  such  pupils  the  teacher  shou 
make  every  effort  to  ease  this  strain.  These  pup 
should  be  seated  in  the  most  advantageous  positio 
possible  and  should  be  excused  from  any  type 
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activity  that  will  result  in  unusual  visual  or  auditory 
strain.  If  the  difficulty  is  not  due  to  organic  defects, 
the  teacher  can  do  much  to  prevent  or  remedy  it  at 
early  levels.  The  following  types  of  pupils  should  re- 
ceive special  attention: 

a)  Pupils  who  do  not  hear  words  accurately.  If  the 
pupil  evidences  poor  habits  of  auditory  discrimina- 
tion, the  auditory-discrimination  exercises  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  should  be  amplified.  The 
Related  Practice  section  of  this  Guidebook  and  the 
Think-and-Do  Books  are  also  rich  in  suggestions 
for  practice  in  auditory  discrimination. 

b)  Pupils  who  do  not  see  the  details  of  ivords  accu- 
rately. If  the  pupil  evidences  poor  habits  of  visual 
discrimination,  the  teacher  should  revise  and 
amplify  the  lessons  suggested  for  the  pre-primer 
and  primer  periods.  Training  in  accurate  visual 
discrimination  is  emphasized  in  the  Related  Prac- 
tice sections  of  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook 
and  in  the  Think-and-Do  Books.  If  the  pupil  has 
difficulty  with  this  method  of  word  recognition,  the 
teacher  should  note  carefully  the  suggestions  given 
in  the  Guidebook  and  provide  further  practice. 

2.  Pupils  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  associate  meanings  and 
symbols.  As  a rule,  vivid  impressions  should  be  made 
through  as  many  avenues  as  possible— namely,  the  eye 
and  the  ear  and  often  through  motor  activities.  For 
example,  the  value  of  extensive  preliminary  discus- 
sions, dramatic  activities,  study  of  pictures,  and  com- 
ments about  the  meanings  of  words  in  different  con- 
textual settings  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  In  the 
lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  and  in  the  Think-and- 
Do  Books  there  is  a wealth  of  suggestions  for  promoting 
vivid  association  of  meanings  and  symbols.  The  Re- 
lated Practice  sections  of  the  lesson  plans  provide 
exercises  to  give  practice  in  extending  meanings  and 
in  associating  specific  meanings  with  somewhat  ab- 
stract words,  such  as  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  prepo- 
sitions. These  exercises  present  such  words  in  con- 
textual settings  and  are  designed  to  force  specific 
meaning  associations  while  reading. 

3.  Pupils  who  read  slowly  without  grasping  words  in 
thought  units.  Such  children  should  do  much  reread- 
ing and  scanning  of  simple,  interesting  selections  for 
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specific  purposes.  The  teacher  may  say  or  write 
sentence  and  ask  the  pupils  to  locate  it  in  the  boi 
and  read  it  orally.  Particular  attention  should 
given  to  motivating  the  rereading  of  the  story  f 
specific  purposes.  These  children  should  also  be  givel 
additional  help  and  practice  in  the  rapid  reading 
sentence  and  phrase  units.  Both  the  Related  Practi 
sections  of  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  and  t 
Think-and-Do  Books  offer  a wealth  of  exercises  whic] 
require  the  reading  of  phrase  and  sentence  units. 


Pupils  who  fail  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  conten 
A great  variety  of  questions  and  directions  is  ofte 
necessary  in  such  cases.  The  questions  and  comment 
suggested  in  the  lesson  plans  under  “Reading  from  th 
Book’’  are  designed  to  sustain  interest,  direct  attentioi 
to  the  content,  and  promote  habits  of  thoughtful  intei 
pretation.  By  careful  study  and  skilful  use  of  thes* 
suggestions,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  prevent  diff 
culty  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  content. 


5.  Pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  the  production  of  speec 
sounds.  If  pupils  have  difficulty  in  the  correct  produc 
tion  of  speech  sounds,  the  Speech  Improvement  Card 
are  recommended. 
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The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  include  both  test  ant 
re-training  material.  The  test  cards  are  organized  to  tes 
those  sounds  most  frequently  difficult  for  children.  Atten 
tion  is  called  to  the  sound  as  it  occurs  at  the  beginning 
middle,  and  end  of  words.  Record  blanks  are  provided  fo 
recording  speech  deviations. 

Re-training  material  is  provided  for  use  after  the  diag 
nosis  of  difficulties.  The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  an 
accompanying  materials  provide  a practical,  convenient 
and  interesting  program  for  classroom  use  in  improvin 
the  speech  of  young  children. 

If  a pupil  has  an  organic  speech  defect  or  evidence: 
signs  of  stuttering,  the  teacher  should  exert  effort  to  hel 
the  child  make  a satisfactory  social  adjustment.  Sh 
should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  create  an  environment  fre 
from  strain  and  nervous  tension.  For  further  suggesti 
see  the  manual  for  the  Speech  improvement  Cards. 
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Nature  and  Use  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program 


Significant  Features  of  the  Books 

Content  In  preparing  these  Basic  Readers  effort  was  made  to 

select  content  which  would  utilize  child  interest,  promote 
meaningful  interpretation,  and  make  learning  to  read  a 
pleasurable  activity.  The  stories  are  based  on  children’s 
actual  experiences  or  are  closely  related  to  their  probable 
experiences.  The  stories  centre  about  characters  and  things 
that  children  know  and  like— the  family  having  fun  in  play 
and  work  activities  in  the  home  and  enjoying  experiences 
at  the  farm,  children  playing  with  pets  and  toys  and  having 
fun  with  friends  at  home  and  at  school.  To  such  stories  the 
pupils  can  bring  a wealth  of  background  ideas  which  not 
only  reenforce  interest  but  help  to  sustain  it. 

Some  stories  which  extend  children’s  experiences  out- 
side their  environment  are  included.  These  stories  satisfy 
inquiring  minds  and  develop  alertness  for  new  problems. 

In  Our  New  Friends  fanciful  stories  and  folk  tales  reach 
out  into  the  realm  of  “make-believe.”  These  stories  stimu- 
late the  imagination,  deepen  appreciation,  and  extend  the 
child’s  interest  and  pleasure  in  reading. 

Organization  All  of  the  stories  are  characterized  by  good  plots  that 
involve  humor,  surprise,  unexpected  outcomes,  and  satisfy- 
ing conclusions. 

Although  each  story  is  short  and  has  a distinct  and  sepa- 
rate plot  of  its  own,  it  is  related  in  content  to  the  central 
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verbal  text 


Elements 
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theme  of  the  book,  as  well  as  to  the  theme  of  the  particu 
group  of  stories  to  which  it  belongs.  Frequently,  incideiEfo 
in  one  story  are  closely  related  to,  or  grow  out  of,  episoc 
presented  in  a previous  story.  This  continuity  in  then 
characters,  and  settings  enlivens  and  sustains  interest. 

Provision  for  promoting  growth  in  meaningful  interp 
tation  is  inherent  in  the  verbal  text  and  pictures  in  tl 
series  of  Basic  Readers.  At  pre-primer  level  the  story  pi 
are  made  clear  through  the  use  of  pictures.  At  primer  le\ 
the  verbal  text  gradually  assumes  more  of  the  responsibil 
of  carrying  the  plot.  In  Our  New  Friends  the  plots  z 
enriched  and  interest  is  heightened  through  picture  stuc 
but  many  of  the  stories  could  be  read  meaningfully  witho 
pictorial  aid.  Whereas  at  earlier  levels  episodes  were  p 
tured  without  being  described,  at  this  level  the  verbal  te 
describes  incidents  and  episodes  which  are  not  picture 
Pictures  must  frequently  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  t 
verbal  text;  at  times,  therefore,  reading  the  page  preced 
the  picture  study. 

The  text  is  planned  to  develop  reading  on  an  incre 
ingly  higher  level  of  maturity.  The  amount  of  verbal  te 
on  one  page  increases  gradually  until  the  introduction 
the  first  full  page  of  text.  Longer  and  more  varied  typ 
of  sentences  lead  up  to  the  introduction  of  a simple  tw 
sentence  paragraph. 

The  verbal  text  contains  increasingly  mature  langua 
patterns,  but  at  all  times  it  fits  naturally  into  the  everyd; 
speech  of  children.  To  enhance  the  reality  of  the  materi 
child  idioms  have  been  preferred  over  traditional  litera 
patterns,  particularly  in  conversational  passages. 

From  the  first  Pre-Primer  to  the  last  books  in  this  Serit 
the  style  is  a significant  feature  of  every  story.  The  limit! 
vocabulary  of  the  early  books  is  compensated  for  by 
cadenced  use  of  words  which  makes  a pattern  that 
pleasant  to  hear  and  easy  to  read.  Indeed,  the  sentenc 
are  cast  into  the  natural  divisions  of  speech  and  cou 
be  correctly  read  if  there  were  no  punctuation. 

Throughout  the  books  the  style  promotes  natural  or 
reading  and  accustoms  the  child  to  the  sight  and  soun 
of  prose  that  has  vigor  and  grace. 
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The  material  of  the  Basic  Readers  provides  abundant 
opportunities  for  extending  and  clarifying  the  meanings  of 
words.  However,  no  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  number 
of  meanings  of  a word  if  the  appropriate  meanings  are 
already  familiar  to  most  children.  Usually  a word  is  first 
presented  in  its  most  common  meaning;  thereafter  variant 
meanings  are  used  as  needed.  For  example,  variations  in 
the  meanings  of  the  word  “time”  are  found  in  the  following 
sentences  taken  from  Our  New  Friends:  “Soon  it  was  time 
to  go  home,”  “See  what  time  it  is,”  “I  have  time  to  stop,” 
“It  was  her  time  to  feed  the  pets,”  “This  time  he  saw  some- 
thing blue,”  "We  had  a good  time  at  your  party.” 

Careful  planning  to  provide  significant  settings  for  varia- 
tions of  word  meanings  is  evidenced  throughout  the  books. 
The  stories  are  so  written  that  children  are  led  to  interpret 
printed  symbols  in  terms  of  specific  meanings. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Basic  Readers  had  its  origin  in 
the  choice  of  children’s  common  activities,  experiences,  and 
concepts  that  underlie  the  stories.  The  word  list  has  de- 
veloped from  the  stories  in  the  book.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fit  the  content  to  any  particular  word  list,  although 
various  word  lists  have  been  used  as  a check  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  total  vocabulary. 


ignificant  Features  of  the  Work-Books 


There  are  three  Think-and-Do  Books  for  use  during  the 
first  grade:  one  for  the  Pre-Primers,  one  for  Fun  with  Dick 
and  Jane,  and  one  for  Our  New  Friends. 

The  Think-and-Do  Books  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
core  material  of  the  Basic  Reading  Program.  Their  em- 
phasis on  the  interpretation  of  meanings  rather  than  on 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  reading  gives  them  a unique  place 
among  materials  designed  for  independent  use  by  the  pupil. 
The  increased  amount  of  contextual  practice  developed  in 
the  expanded  materials  of  the  Basic  Readers  has  enabled 
the  authors  to  give  this  attention  to  problems  of  meaning 
in  the  related  Work-Books. 

The  Think-and-Do  Books  are  closely  related  to  the  Basic 
Readers  in  content,  vocabulary,  and  sentence  structure. 

1 hey  not  only  include  the  meaning  associations  found  in 
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the  text,  but  expand  them  so  that  children  are  gradual 
led  to  make  generalizations.  The  Work-Books  clarify  tl 
meanings  of  words,  particularly  the  abstract  words  whit 
cause  difficulty  in  early  reading  experiences.  They  al: 
have  an  important  function  in  developing  the  ability 
read  for  different  purposes.  t 

Most  of  the  exercises  present  problems  in  thinking  ratln  | 
than  mere  matching  and  drill  exercises  based  on  words  ( 1 
phrases.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  those  abilities  th  | 
function  in  thoughtful  interpretation,  such  as: 


1. 


7. 


Seeing  relationships  in  combined  picture  and  verb 
texts. 

Classifying  according  to  simple  criteria. 

Making  inferences  and  judgments. 

Using  information  gained  through  the  study  of  pictus 
and  verbal  text. 

Identifying  summarizing  sentences. 

Recognizing  the  appropriate  sequence  for  thougl 
units. 

Finding  in  verbal  text  statements  which  give  appr 
priate  answers  to  specific  questions. 

The  exercises  in  word  perception  in  the  Think-and-D 
Books  parallel  closely  the  developmental  program  in  wor 
perception  presented  in  this  Guidebook.  Most  of  the  exei 
cises  in  word  perception  provide  opportunity  for  the  pup 
to  apply  the  various  technics  which  have  been  emphasize 
in  the  development  program.  These  exercises  promote  th 
ability  to  use  context  clues,  study  of  word  form,  an 
phonetic  analysis  in  recognizing  words  familiar  in  sount 
but  not  in  appearance. 

One  or  more  pages  in  the  Think-and-Do  Books  paralle 
each  story  in  the  Basic  Readers.  The  page  references  oi 
each  page  of  the  Work-Book  indicate  that  after  this  page  o 
the  corresponding  Basic  Reader  has  been  read,  no  vocabu 
lary  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  the  Work-Book  page 


Significant  Features  of  the  Guidebook 

Organization  In  order  to  promote  understanding  and  to  heighten  en 
°plansleSS°n  joyment,  the  stories  in  the  Basic  Readers  are  organized  ir 
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groups  according  to  the  dominating  theme  of  the  story. 
This  organization  is  followed  and  more  fully  developed  in 
this  Guidebook. 

When  a unit  theme  is  introduced,  an  over-view  of  the 
characters,  settings,  and  activities  presented  in  the  stories 
is  given.  This  is  followed  by  suggestions  for  arousing  inter- 
est and  developing  readiness  to  read  the  unit. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  plans  for  each  unit  suggestions 
are  made  for  organizing  and  summarizing  the  ideas  secured 
through  the  reading  of  the  unit. 


Steps  in  the  Lesson  Plans 
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In  order  to  make  the  essential  steps  stand  out  clearly,  the 
detailed  lesson  plans  are  organized  under  the  headings 
“Preliminary  Development,”  Reading  from  the  Book,” 
“Related  Practice,”  and  “Correlated  Activities.” 

With  some  groups,  more  than  one  day  may  be  required 
to  complete  all  the  steps  included  in  a lesson  plan.  Sugges- 
tions are  made  for  dividing  some  of  the  longer  stories  into 
two  units  for  use  with  such  groups.  The  rereading  of  the 
entire  story  and  the  practice  activities  may  be  used  as  a 
separate  lesson  if  necessary.  Any  Work-Book  exercise  pro- 
vided for  a given  unit  of  work  may  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
corresponding  vocabulary  has  been  introduced.  For  a divi- 
sion of  lessons  such  as  that  suggested  above,  the  teacher 
should  make  a division  of  pages  in  the  Think-and-Do  Book , 
using  as  her  guide  the  suggestions  for  use  given  on  each 
page  of  the  Work-Book  itself. 


The  Preliminary  Development  of  a Lesson 


1 Presenting 
vocabulary 


tl 


The  aim  of  the  preliminary  development  is  preparation 
for  fluent  reading.  Fluency  implies  thoughtful  as  well  as 
accurate  reading.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  before 
pupils  begin  to  read,  they  should  acquire  interest  in  the 
content  and  become  familiar  with  the  basic  concepts  in- 
volved, as  well  as  with  the  vocabulary  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression used.  Accordingly,  the  reading  vocabulary  to  be 
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presented  is  used  in  preliminary  informal  discussion,  dur- 
ing which  the  teacher  writes  the  words  and  phrases  on  the 
blackboard.  The  new  words,  meanings,  and  phrase  patterns 
are  presented  during  the  discussion,  thus  providing  a direct  ^ 
association  between  the  word  symbols  and  meaning. 

Checking  the  In  some  lesson  plans,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  the 
presentation  pUpi]s  are  asked  to  identify  new  or  difficult  words  by  vari- 
ous procedures  clearly  set  down  in  the  lesson  plan. 

Note:  Ease  in  recognizing  the  words  will  contribute 
to  the  children’s  enjoyment  of  the  story.  However,  em- 
phasis on  vocabulary  during  the  preliminary  development 
should  be  short  to  prevent  loss  of  interest  and  attention. 

The  preliminary  development  should  be  continued 
only  until  the  word  forms  and  appropriate  meanings  are 
clearly  recognized.  The  vocabulary  will  be  mastered 
through  reading.  Additional  drill  can  be  provided  later 
in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  In  terminating  the  preliminary  development,  a definite 

leading  motive  for  reading  the  story  should  be  suggested;  for  ex- 

ample, “Now  we  will  read  the  story  to  find  out  who  will 
ride  with  Peter.” 

Comments  to  be  made  and  questions  to  be  asked  during 
the  reading  of  each  page  are  suggested.  These  comments 
and  questions  are  designed  to  aid  in  developing  habits  of 
thoughtful  interpretation.  They  serve  to  arouse  and  sus- 
tain interest,  and  direct  attention  to  the  content.  Specific 
purposes  for  reading  are  suggested.  Interesting  and  appre- 
ciative comments  about  the  events  or  characters  of  the  story 
are  introduced. 

All  material  should  be  read  silently  before  it  is  read 
orally.  When  pupils  are  reading  silently,  the  teacher  should 
help  them  with  word  difficulties.  Assistance  during  silent 
reading  promotes  fluent  oral  reading. 


Rereading  After  the  guided  reading,  each  story  is  read  again.  Sug- 

gestions for  motivating  the  rereading  are  provided;  for 
example,  to  enjoy  the  story  as  a whole,  to  identify  sum- 
marizing sentences,  to  find  answers  to  questions  that  the 
children  have  raised,  to  read  the  parts  liked  best  by  in- 
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dividual  pupils,  etc.  Frequently,  the  teacher  should  read 
portions  of  the  story  to  the  children  so  that  they  become 
aware  of,  and  appreciate,  certain  style  patterns. 


Extending 

interpretation 


Interpretation  of  the  story  is  extended  by  discussions 
which  aid  the  child  in  combining  what  he  has  read  with 
his  past  experience.  Pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  story,  compare  it  with  others  they  have  read  and 
with  their  own  experiences,  recall  how  given  characters 
acted  in  this  story  and  in  other  stories,  and  decide  what 
kind  of  person  a certain  character  is.  Thus,  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  characters,  plot,  and  action  are  ex- 
tended. 


Related  Practice 


A systematic  developmental  program  to  establish  the 
skills  essential  for  early  levels  of  reading  is  provided  jointly 
by  the  Think-and-Do  Books  and  by  Related  Practice  sec- 
tions of  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook. 

This  program  is  designed  not  only  to  fix  word  forms  and 
meaning  associations,  but  also  to  promote  the  development 
of  such  essential  skills  and  abilities  as  the  following:  ability 
to  find  the  central  idea;  to  arrange  events  in  sequence;  to 
read  and  follow  directions;  to  recall  and  use  story  facts; 
to  do  certain  types  of  thinking,  such  as  generalizing,  classi- 
fying, relating  ideas,  making  judgments,  drawing  infer- 
ences, and  solving  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  skills  and  abilities  mentioned  above, 
a carefully  graded  program  of  lessons  in  word  perception  is 
suggested. 

Since  the  amount  and  kind  of  training  will  vary  with  in- 
dividual  pupils,  many  Related  Practice  sections  suggest 
exercises  for  individual  practice.  It  is  expected  that  each 
teacher  will  use  the  suggestions  offered  here  as  a basis  for 
planning  the  practice  that  will  best  fit  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual pupils. 

Each  Related  Practice  section  makes  reference  to  one  or 
more  pages  of  the  accompanying  Work-Book.  The  use  of 
this  material  is  discussed  on  pages  123-124  of  this  Guide- 
book. 
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Correlated  Activities 

The  activities  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  are  designee 
to  extend  pupils’  experiences,  to  stimulate  good  thinking 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  creative  expression. 

Skilful  teaching  of  reading  should  lead  the  child  to  en 
gage  in  activities  which  use,  apply,  and  extend  the  interest 
ideas,  and  information  gained  while  reading.  Numerous 
suggestions  in  this  connection  are  included  in  the  lesson 
plans.  Such  activities  do  much  to  heighten  and  sustain 
interest,  to  promote  language  abilities,  and  to  develop 
readiness  for  reading  on  succeeding  levels. 


Experience 

records 


Independent 

reading 


Records  of  children’s  experiences  are  especially  valuabl 
at  early  levels.  These  records  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  when  the  need  or  opportunity  for  a very  inter- 
esting written  record  arises.  Those  that  have  some  perma 
nent  value  may  then  be  printed  on  charts.  Since  the  stories 
in  the  earlier  books  of  this  series  are  based  on  experiences 
that  are  common  to  most  children,  it  will  be  relatively  easy 
to  prepare  records  that  relate  to  familiar  experiences.  The 
teacher  should  guide  the  discussion  so  that  the  sentences 
in  the  record  are  short  and  contain  only  a few  new  words 
The  experience  chart  should  contain  only  a few  sentences 
which  are  printed  legibly  with  well-spaced  words  and  lines 
The  preparation  of  such  charts  is  suggested  from  time  to 
time  in  the  lesson  plans. 

An  important  phase  of  the  correlated  activities  suggested 
for  Our  New  Friends  is  that  which  involves  independent 


In 


reading  of  simple  story  material  from  other  books, 
this  section  of  the  lesson  plans,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Bibliography  on  pages  436-441  of  this  Guidebook,  which; 
lists  selections  that  are  closely  related  in  content  and  v ' 
cabulary  to  specific  stories  in  Our  New  Friends.  Words 
which  have  not  been  presented  in  the  Basic  Readers  are 
noted  following  each  selection  so  that  the  teacher  can  pro- 
vide a supplementary  reading  program  adapted  to  the  abili- 
ties of  individual  pupils.  Based  on  books  of  pre-primer  and 
primer  difficulty,  many  of  which  will  already  be  at  hand  in 
most  schools,  this  Bibliography  outlines  a practical  program 
of  independent  reading. 


Ill,, 
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neaching  Equipment 

The  teaching  equipment  for  use  with  the  Basic  Readers 
is  strikingly  practical  and  convenient.  Teachers  will  save 
time  and  increase  their  teaching  efficiency  by  the  use  of  cer- 
tain units  as  advised  in  this  Guidebook.  This  equipment 
includes  the  following  items:  (1)  the  Unit  Card  Set,  (2) 
the  Pocket  Chart,  (3)  Our  Big  Book  and  Holder,  (4)  the 
Speech  Improvement  Cards. 


he  Unit  Set:  Pre-Primer  and  Primer  Cards 
All  the  card  materials  for  the 
Primer  mav  be  obtained  in  one  box. 


Basic  Pre-Primers  and 
This  Unit  Set  includes 


the  following  materials: 
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Picture  Cards.  This  is  a set  of  fourteen  cards  (7x12  inches) 
printed  in  color,  illustrating  such  words  as  Dick,  Jane, 
Baby,  Father,  Mother,  Spot,  ball,  car,  and  other  words 
introduced  in  the  Pre-Primers  and  Primer.  The  cards  may 
be  used  in  practice  exercises  and  for  illustrating  the  stories 
built  on  the  pocket  chart. 

Pre-Primer  and  Primer  Word  Cards.  The  Unit  Set  contains 
cards  for  each  of  the  158  words  of  the  Pre-Primers  and 
Primer.  The  words  are  printed  at  the  left  on  each  of  these 
cards  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  for  sentence  or  phrase 
building.  Forms  containing  capitalized  initial  letters  and 
s endings  are  on  the  reverse  side.  There  are  also  several 
cards  containing  5 only  and  one  or  more  duplicate  cards 
for  most  of  the  words.  These  will  assist  greatly  in  building 
sentences  and  stories  on  the  pocket  chart. 
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Pre-Primer  and  Primer  Phrase  Cards.  The  Unit  Set  als 
contains  phrase  cards  of  the  most  useful  word  groups  of  th 
Pre-Primers  and  Primer.  The  phrases  are  printed  at  the  lef 
of  the  card,  since  they  are  intended  primarily  for  use  witl 
the  word  cards  in  the  building  of  sentences  and  story  unit: 
Guide  cards  are  provided  for  use  in  filing  both  the  wor 
and  phrase  cards  alphabetically.  The  phrase  cards  are  foun( 
in  the  back  of  the  box.  The  numbers  of  the  word  an 
phrase  cards  needed  to  present  the  developmental  units  ii 
the  Preliminary  Development  and  the  exercises  in  the  Re 
lated  Practice  sections  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  eac 
lesson  plan. 


Note:  Word  and  phrase  cards  for  (he  Pre-Primers  and  Prime 
are  also  available  in  a Rural-School  Card  Set.  In  this  set  th 
words  and  phrases  are  printed  in  smaller  type  on  sheets 
cardboard  9 x 1 1 in  size,  to  be  cut  apart  by  the  teacher. 


Look  Dick 


Lookf  Jane 


Look  and  see 


^ Look[  and  [ see  Baby 
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The  Pocket  Chart 

This  is  a device  for  holding  word,  phrase,  and  pictur 
cards  as  sentences  and  larger  reading  units  are  built.  Muc 
supplementary  reading  in  the  early  stages  is  obtaine 
through  the  use  of  these  materials.  Also,  manv  practic 
exercises  involving  their  use  are  suggested  in  this  Guid< 
hook. 
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This  new  type  of  chart  (page  size  20x26)  duplicates,  in 
full  color,  seven  stones  of  the  first  Pre-Primer,  We  Look 
and  See.  Each  four-page  story  is  presented  as  a separate 
folder.  A large  book-cover  is  provided  as  a holder  for  the 
folders.  Metal  rings  bind  the  sheets  to  the  holder,  and 
triangular  corner  pockets  hold  the  pages  in  place  when  in 
use.  Folding  braces  in  the  back  of  the  holder  make  it  possi- 
ble to  convert  it  into  a portable  easel,  or  it  may  be  hung  up 
in  the  conventional  way. 

he  Speech  Improvement  Cards 

The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  include  both  test  and 
re-training  material.  The  test  cards  are  organized  to  test 
those  sounds  most  frequently  difficult  for  children.  Record 
blanks  are  provided  for  the  teacher  to  record  speech 
deviations. 

Re-training  material  is  provided  for  use  after  the  diag- 
nosis of  difficulties.  The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  and 
accompanying  materials  provide  a practical,  convenient, 
and  interesting  program  for  classroom  use  in  improving 
the  speech  of  young  children. 


The  Basic  Pre-Primers 


Significant  Features  of  the  Basic  Pre-Primers 

foment  Unusual  effort  was  made  in  preparing  the  Pre-Primers, 

We  Look  and  See,  We  Work  and  Play,  We  Come  and  Go, 
to  select  content  that  would  make  learning  to  read  a pleas- 
urable and  challenging  activity.  The  stories  are  closely 
related  to  the  experiences  of  children  in  the  home  and  their 
immediate  environment.  As  a result  the  common  work  and 
play  activities  of  children  are  emphasized. 

Each  story  presents  a sequence  of  events  of  unusual  inter- 
est, has  a simple  but  dramatic  plot  in  which  something 
unforeseen  happens,  and  ends  with  an  element  of  surprise 
or  humor.  Although  each  story  is  short  and  has  a distinct 
and  separate  plot  of  its  own,  it  is  related  in  content  to  the 
central  theme  of  the  book.  Continuity  in  theme,  charac- 
ters, and  settings  serves  to  enliven  and  sustain  interest. 

pictures  and  The  story  plots  are  presented  and  made  clear  through 
the  use  of  pictures.  In  fact,  the  Pre-Primers  combine  pic- 
tures and  verbal  text  in  such  a way  that  the  pictures  actu- 
ally tell  the  story  plot.  Most  of  the  facts  relating  to  setting 
and  action  are  given  in  the  pictures.  The  verbal  text  con- 
sists of  the  things  which  the  characters  in  the  pictures  say. 
The  fact  is  widely  recognized  that  dialogue  and  conversa- 
tion appeal  strongly  to  young  children.  Furthermore, 
pupils  are  more  familiar  with  the  language  of  conversation 
than  of  description.  This  characteristic  of  the  verbal  text 
adds  not  only  to  ease  of  comprehension  but  also  to  interest 
appeal. 
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The  verbal  text  is  related  to  the  picture-story  in  the  same| 
way  that  the  script  in  silent  movies  or  the  print  in  comi 
strips  is  related  to  the  pictures.  Taken  together,  the  pic 
tures  and  verbal  text  tell  a real  story  with  such  rapid  actio 
and  sparkle  that  lively  interest  is  maintained. 

The  pictures,  as  well  as  the  text,  cultivate  an  inquir- 
ing attitude  and  a search  for  meanings.  For  example, 
the  position  of  the  characters  in  the  pictures  and  their 
gestures  indicate  who  the  speaker  is.  It  is  quite  natural 
therefore,  for  the  reader  to  become  curious  concerning 
what  is  said.  Furthermore,  the  attitudes  of  the  character: 
and  their  facial  expressions  suggest  to  the  reader  the  word: 
or  sentences  of  the  speaker.  Thus  the  picture  aids  th< 
reader  in  quickly  associating  both  the  correct  meaning  anc 
the  oral  symbols  with  the  words  of  the  printed  text. 

To  simplify  the  beginning  stage  in  reading,  only  one 
character  speaks  on  a page  of  verbal  text  in  the  first  two 
Pre-Primers.  The  speaker  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  ill  us 
tration.  In  the  third  Pre-Primer,  in  which  more  than  one 
character  may  speak  on  a page,  the  verbal  text  indicate: 
the  speaker. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  easier  the  transition  to  read 
ing  and  the  simpler  the  vocabulary,  the  larger  will  be  the 
percentage  of  pupils  who  learn  to  read  easily  and  quickly 

The  fact  that  the  Pre-Primers  form  a sequence  of  in 
creasing  difficulty  is  in  contrast  to  previous  series,  which 
provided  a first  pre-primer  that  increased  rapidly  in  diffi 
culty,  followed  by  one  or  more  pre-primers  that  used  essen 
tially  the  same  vocabulary.  The  advantages  of  the  new 
Series  may  be  easily  explained: 

1.  The  first  Pre-Primer  is  so  simple  throughout  that  i 
provides  an  encouraging  start  for  the  most  timid  beginner 

2.  The  child  who  really  masters  We  Look  and  See  has 
the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  his  attainments  as  he  goes 
through  the  other  Pre-Primers. 

3.  The  child  who  fails  to  master  the  first  Pre-Primer  will 
secure  much  reteaching  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
Pre-Primer,  We  Work  and  Play . 
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4.  The  third  Pre-Primer  again  recognizes  the  needs  of 
each  pupil,  provides  reteaching,  and  advances  all  the  pupils 
to  the  primer  level. 


j 


This  Series  of  Pre-Primers  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
flexibility,  which  makes  possible  the  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  varying  needs  of  pupils.  Some  pupils  are  so 
well  advanced  when  they  enter  beginning-reading  classes 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  read  all  of  the  Pre- 
Primers.  Indeed  it  may  be  advisable  for  some  to  begin 
with  the  second  or  even  the  third  Pre-Primer.  Inasmuch  as 
each  succeeding  book  of  the  Series  re-introduces  and  re- 
teaches all  the  words  in  the  preceding  books,  pupils  who 
read  only  the  third  book  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
all  of  the  vocabulary  basic  to  the  Primer^ 


Orderly  Use  of  the  Basic  Pre-Primers 

As  a rule,  pupils  should  begin  with  the  first  Pre-Primer 
and  read  each  succeeding  one  in  turn.  This  plan  of  se- 
quential use  is  advisable  for  several  reasons: 

1 . Each  Pre-Primer  has  been  constructed  to  make  use  in 
the  early  stories  of  all  the  vocabulary  of  the  book  that  pre- 
cedes it. 

2.  Each  Pre-Primer  provides  for  the  basic  development 
of  all  words,  including  those  already  introduced.  A new 
beginning  is  thus  possible  for  pupils  who  learn  slowly,  for 
those  who  have  attended  school  irregularly,  or  for  those 
who  for  any  other  reason  have  failed  to  attain  a high  de- 
gree of  fluency  in  reading. 

3.  Very  few  new  words  are  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  each  book  in  this  Series.  The  average  and  rapid 
learners  will  experience  the  satisfaction  of  reading  fluently 
and  enjoying  thoroughly  the  stories  in  a new  book  with 
little  preliminary  word  learning. 

4.  All  the  books  of  the  Series  are  centred  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  same  characters.  Cumulatively,  each  book  de- 
velops readiness  for  the  next  one,  not  only  in  respect  to 
vocabulary,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  concepts  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  ideas  presented. 


We  Look  and  See 


Content  of  the  Book 
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Stories  The  stories  in  We  Look  and  See  are  related  to  common  play 

activities  engaged  in  by  one  or  more  children.  Each  story  pre- 
sents a play  activity  with  a sequence  of  events  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  children,  unfolds  a simple  but  dramatic  plot  in  which 
something  unforeseen  happens,  and  ends  with  an  element  of 
surprise  or  humor. 


Theme  of 
the  book 


In  the  first  three  stories  the  theme  “look  and  see”  is  un- 
folded through  the  activities  of  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby.  Each 
character  performs  a stunt  for  the  others  to  enjoy.  In  succeed- 
ing stories  the  theme  is  broadened  to  include  the  discovery 
of  something  unusual,  humorous,  mischievous,  or  surprising. 
Since  the  stories  relate  to  familiar  play  activities  of  young  chil- 
dren, pupils  will  readily  identify  themselves  with  the  characters 
and  will  heartily  enjoy  their  activities  and  predicaments. 
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Procedures  Used  in  Reading 

Pictures  and  text  together  form  the  stories  of  We  Look  and 
See.  The  pictures  tell  what  the  characters  are  doing;  the  text 
tells  what  they  are  saying.  Since  the  pictures  present  the 
action  and  plot  development,  the  first  step  in  reading  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  picture.  Using  the  technics  that  were  de- 
veloped in  Before  We  Read,  the  child  reads  and  narrates  the 
action  of  the  story  from  the  pictures  until  he  reaches  the  point 
of— “and  then  Baby  said—.”  At  this  point  in  his  thinking  he 
reads  the  verbal  text  which  completes  the  story.  Interpretation 
of  the  story  thus  depends  upon  the  child’s  interpreting  the  pic- 
tures and  closely  relating  them  to  the  verbal  text. 
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Introducing  the  Book 

Before  beginning  the  introduction  of  the  book,  the  teacher 
should  select  the  picture  cards  of  Dick  and  Jane  and  the  word 
cards  numbered  32  and  76  from  the  Unit  Set.  These  cards  will 
be  needed  during  the  introductory  lesson. 


Arousing 
interest  in 
\he  book 
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To  arouse  curiosity  concerning  the  content  of  We  Look  and 
See,  children  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  look  through 
the  book,  enjoy  its  pictures,  and  learn  from  them  the  general 
nature  of  its  content. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  their  experiences  when  playing  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  with  their  toys,  and  with  their  pets. 
Then  hold  up  a copy  of  We  Look  and  See  and  say,  “Here  is  a 
very  interesting  book  that  tells  about  a boy  and  a girl  and  their 
baby  sister.  It  tells  about  their  pet  dog  and  kitten,  too.” 

Hold  the  book  before  the  pupils  and  turn  the  pages,  making 
such  comments  as  these:  “Here  is  a picture  of  the  boy.  He  is 
standing  on  his  head.  The  boy’s  sister  is  putting  on  her  skates. 
Their  baby  sister  is  playing  with  her  father’s  big,  black 
umbrella.” 


directing 
Proper  use 
>f  the  book 
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Note:  If  Before  We  Read  was  used,  the  characters  may  be 
called  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  at  this  time. 

After  paging  through  the  book  in  this  fashion,  ask  the  pupils 
if  they  all  would  like  to  have  books  and  look  at  the  pictures. 

Before  distributing  the  books,  tell  the  pupils  that  they  will 
want  to  take  good  care  of  them.  Demonstrate  how  to  turn 
pages  one  at  a time,  how  to  hold  the  book  properly,  and  how 
to  proceed  in  looking  at  it  in  an  orderly  way.  For  further  de- 
tails on  handling  books,  see  page  29  of  this  Guidebook. 

After  distributing  the  books,  hold  up  a copy  and  direct  the 
pupils  to  find  the  page  with  Dick’s  picture  on  it.  (If  Before 
We  Read  has  not  been  used,  tell  them  that  the  first  story  is 
about  a boy  whose  name  is  Dick.)  Have  them  look  at  the  name 
and  pronounce  it.  Direct  them  to  turn  the  page  and  look  at  the 
pictures  on  pages  4 and  5.  Make  comments  or  ask  questions 
informally.  After  turning  to  page  6 and  enjoying  the  incident 
shown  there,  call  attention  to  the  name  Jane  on  page  7 and 
have  the  pupils  pronounce  it.  Then  permit  the  children  to 
look  through  the  book  independently  without  further  direc- 
tion. Encourage  them  to  discuss  what  they  see  and  to  point  out 
the  pictures  they  like  best. 
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Work-Book 


After  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  first  ex- 
perience with  the  book,  direct  attention  to  the  words  Dick  and 
Jane  as  follows:  Display  the  picture  cards  of  Dick  and  Jane 
and  ask  the  children  to  recall  and  give  orally  the  names.  (For  a 
description  of  the  picture  cards  see  page  129  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Show  the  word  card  Dick  or  write  the  word  on  the  black- 
board, saying,  “Here  is  the  name  of  one  of  them.  See  if  you  can 
find  it  in  the  book.”  Help  the  children  find  the  word  on  page  3 
of  the  book  and  ask  them  to  tell  whose  name  it  is.  Then  have 
them  find  Jane’s  name.  Write  it  on  the  blackboard  or  show  the 
word  card  after  they  find  it. 

Show  in  mixed  order  the  word  cards  for  Dick  and  Jane  and 
their  duplicates,  or  write  the  names  several  times  on  the  black- 
board, asking  the  children  to  say  them  as  they  are  presented. 
Then  have  the  children  find  in  turn  the  name  of  one  or  the 
other  and  organize  the  names  in  two  columns  in  the  pocket 
chart;  or  the  teacher  may  write  them  in  columns  on  the  black- 
board as  directed  by  the  pupils. 

Since  page  1 of  the  Work-Book  for  We  Look  and  See  involves 
no  reading,  it  may  be  used  at  this  time  if  desired.  For  an  ex- 
planation of  procedures  for  the  use  of  the  Work-Book,  see 
pages  123-124  of  this  Guidebook.  For  directions  for  introduc- 
ing page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  on 
page  80  of  the  Work-Book. 


Dick 

(Pages  3-6)  He 

new  words:  Dick  look  oh  jjjj 

developmental  units:  Look  look  Oh  oh  oh  Oh  look 

word  cards*:  32,  82,  95 
phrase  cards*:  55,  60,  62 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Recall  that  the  children  in  We  Look  and  See  are  doing  funny 

vocabulary  things  while  at  play.  Tell  the  pupils  that  such  things  are  called 
“stunts.”  Then  say,  “Before  we  read  the  story  about  Dick’s 
stunt,  I shall  tell  you  some  things  he  said.  When  he  wanted 
Jane  to  look,  he  said, Present  the  words  Look, 

* The  numbers  refer  to  word  and  phrase  cards  in  the  Unit  Card  Set  and 
indicate  the  specific  cards  needed  for  this  lesson  plan. 
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look  by  writing  them  on  the  blackboard*  or  placing  the  phrase 
card  in  the  pocket  chart.  Read  the  sentence  aloud,  sliding  the 
hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right  to  establish  correct  movements 
of  the  eyes  along  the  line.  Give  the  children  time  to  look  at  the 
sentence  carefully  to  gain  a general  impression  of  its  form. 
There  is  no  objection  to  having  various  children  repeat  words 
and  phrases  orally  during  this  part  of  the  preliminary  develop- 
ment. In  this  first  lesson  remove  a line  after  the  children  have 
read  it  several  times  and  before  a new  one  is  presented,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  confusing  the  children  with  too  many  symbols. 

Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  the  lesson  plans  in 
this  Guidebook  indicates  that  the  words  should  either  be 
placed  in  the  pocket  chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 

“Then  something  happened.  Dick  was  so  surprised  that  he 
said,  Oh,  oh,  oh!”  Present  the  line  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the 
pocket  chart  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Have  them  look  at  it 
carefully  and  then  read  it  aloud. 

“Here  is  something  else  Dick  said.  I think  you  can  read  this 
line  to  yourself  because  it  has  two  words  we  read  before.” 
Present  Oh,  look!  and  have  the  pupils  read  the  line. 

Checking  the  To  check  quickly  the  recognition  of  the  words  and  sentences, 
Presentation  say ; “Now  we  will  read  everything  that  Dick  said,  but  I will 

not  tell  you  what  the  words  are  that  I show  you.” 

Present  the  developmental  sentences  in  varied  order  and 
have  them  read.  See  page  126  for  suggestions  relative  to  prac- 
tice during  the  preliminary  development. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

juided  Place  before  the  pupils  the  story  about  Dick  in  Our  Big  Book, 

■eadtng  jf  a gig  g00k  js  not  available,  distribute  copies  of  We  Look 

and  See  and  help  the  pupils  find  the  story. 

Note:  The  first  seven  stories  in  We  Look  and  See  are 
duplicated  in  Our  Big  Book.  This  book  should  be  used  in  the 
first  reading  of  each  of  these  stories.  The  Pre-Primer  should 
be  used  in  rereading  each  story. 


* In  presenting  words  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  will  find  that  man- 
uscript writing  is  preferable  to  regular  writing  or  to  an  imitation  print. 
Manuscript  leaves  the  letters  separated  and  upright  as  in  print,  making 
them  more  legible.  It  permits  greater  speed  than  printing.  Manuscript 
writing  is  not  difficult  to  learn.  It  consists  of  straight  lines  and  circles. 
Teachers  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  write  in  manuscript  will  find  consider- 
able help  in  How  to  Teach  Print  Writing  by  Edith  U.  Conard  and  C.  E. 
Stothers. 
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Page  3:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Dick.”  Check  to  see  if  the  chil- 
dren have  found  the  right  place.  “I  see  a word  under  the 
picture.  What  does  it  say?”  Have  a child  read  Dick.  “Yes,  and 
this  is  a story  about  Dick.  Let  us  turn  the  page  and  find  out 
what  he  is  doing.” 

Note:  The  teacher  should  guide  the  children  in  interpret- 
ing the  action  in  the  pictures.  This  aspect  of  the  lesson  is 
highly  important,  since  the  pictures  really  tell  the  story.  For  a 
further  explanation  of  this  technic  see  pages  25-27,  133-134,  and 
136  of  this  Guidebook. 

Page  4:  “What  is  Dick  doing  in  this  picture?”  In  addition  to 
noting  what  Dick  is  doing  now,  lead  the  children  to  infer  that 
Dick  has  been  raking  leaves.  Also  lead  them  to  use  the  word 
“stunt”  in  referring  to  what  is  happening.  For  example,  in 
this  picture  Dick  is  doing  a stunt.  “Dick  is  showing  his  sister 
Jane  that  he  can  stand  on  his  head.  The  line  under  the  picture 
tells  what  Dick  is  saying  to  his  sister.  Read  it  to  yourself.” 
After  the  silent  reading  have  a child  read  the  line  orally. 

Page  5;  “Now  let  us  look  on  this  side  of  the  book  (indicating 
the  right-hand  page).  What  is  happening?  Do  you  think  Dick 
knew  he  was  going  to  fall?”  Opinions  may  be  volunteered,  and 
the  idea  that  Dick  is  surprised  should  be  brought  out. 

“Read  the  line  under  the  picture  to  find  out  what  he  is  say- 
ing.” Have  the  line  read  silently  and  then  orally. 

“Now  let’s  look  at  the  picture  again.  What  do  you  think  will 
happen  next?”  Lead  the  children  to  observe  that  Dick’s  feet 
are  hitting  the  basket  as  he  falls. 

“Turn  to  the  next  page  and  find  out  what  happens.” 

Page  6:  “Doesn’t  Dick  look  funny!  How  do  you  know  that 
Dick  isn’t  hurt  or  unhappy?”  Children  need  to  see  that  Dick 
thinks  his  tumble  is  a joke  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  it 
with  him.  “The  two  lines  on  this  page  tell  what  Dick  is  saying. 
Find  the  line  that  tells  the  first  thing  Dick  says.”  Have  the  line 
read  silently.  Then  call  on  a child  to  read  it  aloud. 

Note:  As  the  pupils  read  from  this  page,  see  that  their  eyes 
follow  the  right  line.  At  this  stage  in  learning  to  read,  en- 
courage them  to  continue  to  look  at  the  words  as  they  read 
aloud,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  association  between  word 
form  and  pronunciation. 

“Read  to  yourselves  the  next  thing  that  Dick  says.”  Then 
have  the  line  read  orally.  To  develop  fluency,  have  individual 
pupils  read  the  two-line  unit.  Watch  the  pupils’  eye  move- 
ments to  see  if  the  eyes  move  regularly  from  left  to  right. 
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“Now  let’s  start  with  the  first  page  of  the  story  and  read  it 
all  the  way  through.” 

Since  the  dramatic  plot  of  the  story  is  really  carried  by  the 
pictures,  in  each  oral  rereading  from  the  book  the  child  should 
interpret  and  narrate  the  story  as  told  by  the  pictures,  as  well  as 
read  the  verbal  text.  Note  that  in  this  lesson  the  teacher  is 
active  in  helping  the  pupils  interpret  both  pictures  and  words. 
When  the  child  reads  orally  the  entire  story,  or  a page  of  the 
story,  he  should  interpret  orally  the  picture  content  as  a setting 
for  the  verbal  text.  For  example,  a child  might  read  the  picture 
and  verbal  text  on  page  4 in  the  following  manner:  “Dick  has 
raked  up  the  leaves  in  the  yard  and  put  them  into  a basket.  * 
He  is  showing  Jane  how  he  can  do  a stunt.  Dick  wants  Jane 
to  see  him  stand  on  his  head,  so  he  says,  ‘Look,  look!’  ” <; 

Relate  the  reading  of  this  story  to  the  next  by  saying,  “Wasn’t  jj! 
it  fun  to  read  about  Dick?  Tomorrow  we  will  read  about  his  jj 

sister.  She  does  something  funny,  too.”  The  reading  of  a story  J 

should  never  be  finished  with  the  trite  command,  “Close  your  1 
books  and  take  your  seats.”  j* 

Related  Practice 


Rebuilding 
story  to 
match  book 

To  give  practice  in  matching  identical  words  in  capitalized  'jj 
and  small-letter  forms,  proceed  as  follows:  Show  word  cards  or  y 
write  a list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  and  say,  “Here  are  all  - 

the  words  in  our  story.  They  are  all  mixed  up.  Let  us  see  if  j 

we  can  make  a story  on  the  pocket  chart  (or  blackboard)  just 
as  it  is  in  the  book.” 

The  children  may  hold  their  books  open  or  look  at  the  story 
in  the  Big  Book  and  dictate  to  the  teacher  page  by  page  the 
lines  of  the  story  about  Dick.  The  teacher  rebuilds  the  lines 
on  the  pocket  chart  or  writes  them  on  the  blackboard.  After 
the  building  of  each  line,  the  children  should  compare  it  with 
the  book.  Represent  on  the  chart  only  one  page  of  the  story 
at  a time. 

Work-Book 

Note:  It  is  important  that  a fair  degree  of  mastery  be 
achieved  by  all  the  pupils  from  the  beginning.  The  teacher 
should  note  difficulties  as  they  appear  and  regulate  the  amount 
of  drill  for  individual  pupils  accordingly.  Extra  help  should 
be  provided  for  those  who  need  it. 

Use  pages  1 and  2.  For  procedures  in  using  the  Work-Book, 
see  the  introduction  to  the  Think-and-Do  Book.  For  directions 
for  introducing  the  exercises,  see  the  respective  pages  and  the 
Teacher’s  Notes  on  page  80  of  the  Work-Book. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Collecting 

pictures 


Hearing 

poems 


To  enrich  and  extend  ideas  gained  in  reading,  a class  col- 
lection of  magazine  pictures  showing  children  doing  stunts  or 
in  outdoor  play  activities  may  be  started  at  this  time. 

Read  to  the  pupils  such  poems  as  the  following,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella:  “Autumn 
Fires,”  by  Robert  L.  Stevenson;  “September,”  by  Edwina  Fallis; 
“Autumn  Woods,”  by  James  S.  Tippett;  “Cover,”  by  Frances 
M.  Frost;  and  “Down!  Down!”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon. 


Jane 

(Pages  7-10) 

new  words:  Jane  see  funny 

developmental  units;  See  sec  See  Jane  Oh  see  Jane  Funny  funny  Jane 
word  cards:  32,  50,  76,  82,  95,  119 
phrase  cards:  25,  55,  62,  73 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “What  did  Dick  do  in  the  story  we  read  yesterday?  Who 

vocabulary  watched  him?”  Display  the  picture  card  of  Jane  and  place  the 
word  Jane  in  the  pocket  chart  or  write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  about  Jane.  Dick  saw  her 
skating  very  fast.  This  line  tells  what  he  said.”  Present  the 
line  See,  see,  reading  it  to  the  pupils.  Then  present  See  Jane, 
placing  the  sentence  under  the  one  already  before  the  pupils. 
Permit  them  to  study  the  new  sentence  and  to  read  it  silently. 
.Since  both  words  have  been  presented  to  the  pupils,  they  should 
be  able  to  read  the  second  sentence  independently. 

Note:  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  silently  before  read- 
ing orally.  Encourage  them  to  develop  this  habit  by  saying: 
“Read  to  yourself.  Do  not  use  your  lips.”  The  habit  of  mov- 
ing the  lips  in  silent  reading  can  usually  be  prevented  by  such 
reminders. 

Have  the  two  lines  of  text  read  as  a unit  silently  and  orally. 

Note:  Give  whatever  help  is  necessary  in  following  each  line 
of  print  from  left  to  right  and  in  making  an  accurate  return  t-o 
the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  Use  a pointer  or  move  the 
hand  under  the  line  of  print. 
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Under  the  two  sentences  place  a third  one,  presenting  it  by 
saying,  “Dick  got  excited  when  Jane  did  something.  He  said, 

” Present  the  line  Oh,  see!  Give  the  pupils  time 

to  look  at  it  carefully  and  to  read  it  silently  before  reading  it 
orally.  Add  the  word  Jane,  so  that  the  line  reads,  Oh,  see  Jane! 
as  on  page  10  of  We  Look  and  See.  Have  the  three  lines  read 
as  a unit  silently  and  orally  before  presenting  the  fourth  line: 
“Soon  Jane  did  a funny  stunt.  Dick  laughed  and  said,  Funny, 
funny  Jane.”  Present  the  line  and  read  it  aloud. 

To  provide  guidance  and  practice  in  reading  the  four  lines 
silently,  say  to  the  pupils,  “You  may  now  read  all  these  lines 
to  yourself.  I will  help  you  keep  the  place.”  Allow  time  for 
all  the  pupils  to  read  each  line  silently  before  indicating  the 
next  line.  Have  several  pupils  read  orally  the  four-line  unit. 
Ask  them  also  to  read  the  different  lines  to  which  you  point. 


rom  the  Book 

Have  the  children  describe  roller-skating  experiences  that 
eadmg  they  or  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  had.  Then  say: 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  about  Jane.  You  will  find  out 
what  happened  to  her.  It  was  something  that  surprised  Jane 
very  much.  It  surprised  Dick.  I think  you  will  be  surprised, 
too.”  Turn  to  page  7 in  Our  Big  Book. 


leading  f 

ruided 


Page  7:  “Whose  picture  is  this?  What  is  she  doing?  What 
is  on  the  step  beside  her?  What  is  the  word  under  the  pic- 
ture?” After  a child  reads  Jane,  direct  the  children  to  turn  to 
the  next  page. 

Page  8:  “Where  is  Jane  now?  What  is  she  doing?”  Lead  the 
pupils  to  surmise  that  she  is  showing  Dick  how  well  she  can 
skate.  “Dick  is  talking  to  someone  whom  we  cannot  see  in  the 
picture.  Read  the  first  line  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Dick 
is  saying.”  After  the  line  is  read  silently,  call  on  someone  to 
read  it  orally.  “Read  the  second  line  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  else  Dick  is  saying.”  After  the  pupils  have  read  See  Jane 
silently,  have  the  line  read  orally  by  several  children.  Then 
have  the  two-line  unit  read  clearly  and  fluently. 

Page  9:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Look  at  Dick’s 
and  Jane’s  hands  and  faces.  The  children  look  as  if  they  are 

” Lead  the  pupils  to  say  “surprised”  or  “excited.” 

“Read  what  Dick  says  to  find  out  if  he  is  really  surprised  and 
excited.” 
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In  guiding  the  reading,  follow  this  procedure:  ( a ) Have  each 
line  read  silently  by  all  the  children;  ( h ) call  on  individual 
children  for  oral  reading  of  the  separate  lines;  (c)  have  the 
entire  page  unit  read,  first  silently  by  all  the  children,  then 
orally  by  several  of  them.  Keep  in  mind  the  suggestions  on 
page  142  concerning  eye  movements. 

Before  turning  the  page,  secure  opinions  as  to  the  probable 
next  event  by  asking,  “What  might  happen  to  Jane  now  that 

she  has  lost  one  skate?”  I i 

; m 

Page  10:  “Jane  must  be  a good  skater.  Can  you  tell  why? 
Dick  is  laughing  and  talking.  He  thinks  Jane’s  stunt  is  as  funnv 
as  we  do.  What  does  he  say  first?  What  does  he  say  next?”  Con- 
tinue this  type  of  guided  reading  until  the  page  has  been  read. 

,i  Note:  Guiding  the  reading  line  by  line  should  make  it  un- 

necessary for  the  pupils  to  use  mechanical  aids  in  following 
the  lines  in  a book.  But  if  some  children  show  signs  of  read- 
ing from  memory,  of  confusing  words  and  sentences,  and  of 
using  irregular  eye  movements,  give  them  special  attention.  ^ 
If  necessary,  use  markers.  (id; 

Rereading  Have  the  entire  story  reread,  relating  picture  and  verbal 

anTprint  text  as  suggeste(l  i*1  the  lesson  plan  for  the  preceding  story 
The  teacher  may  first  present  a model  for  rereading  a story 
For  example: 

Page  7:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Jane.  The  word  under  the  pic- 
ture is  her  name.  It  says  Jane . Jane  is  sitting  on  the  steps. 
She  is  putting  on  her  skates.  Her  skate  key  is  on  the  step  IFo 
beside  her.” 

Page  8:  “In  this  picture  Jane  is  skating  on  the  sidewalk.  She 
is  wearing  her  skate  key  around  her  neck.  She  has  her  hands 
spread  out  and  is  going  very  fast.  Dick  is  happy  that  she  can 
skate  so  well.  He  is  saying,  See,  see!  See  Jane  ” 

Page  9:  ‘‘In  the  next  picture  both  Dick  and  Jane  look  sur- 
prised. Their  hands  are  spread  out,  and  their  faces  look  sur- 
prised. The  reason  is  that  one  of  Jane’s  skates  has  come  off. 

It  is  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  her.  Dick  seems  to  be  excited. 
Maybe  he  thinks  Jane  is  going  to  fall.  He  is  calling  to  her.  He 
is  saying,  Oh,  Jane ! Look,  look,  look!” 

Page  10:  “The  story  has  a funny  ending.  Jane  did  not  fall. 
She  is  a good  skater  and  can  skate  on  one  foot.  Dick  is  laugh- 
ing now  because  he  thinks  it  is  a funny  stunt.  He  is  saying, 
...”  Read  the  four  lines  of  verbal  text. 
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Note:  The  above  example  is  given  as  a type  reading  of  a 
picture  story  and  verbal  text.  Do  not  expect  pupils  to  do  as 
well.  The  teacher  should  stress  the  importance  of  reading 
both  the  pictures  and  the  lines  of  print  for  two  reasons:  First, 
most  of  the  descriptive  and  narrative  aspects  of  the  stories  in 
We  Look  and  See  are  told  by  the  pictures;  and,  second,  such 
procedure  in  this  early  stage  of  reading  develops  readiness  for 
a narrative  verbal  text  later  on. 


llowing 
i es  of 
int 


For  practice  in  following  successive  lines  of  print,  place  four- 
line  units  in  the  pocket  chart  or  write  them  on  the  blackboard 
one  unit  at  a time  and  have  the  children  read  them,  silently 
and  then  orally.  Units  such  as  the  following  may  be  used: 


Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Oh,  see! 

Oh,  see  Jane! 
Funny,  funny  Jane. 


Look,  Jane. 

Look,  look! 

See  Dick. 

Funny,  funny  Dick. 


terpreting 

duxes 


To  develop  ability  to  observe  and  interpret  pictures,  show 
the  pictures  on  pages  4 and  10  in  the  Big  Book.  Present  the 
phrase  Funny  Dick  and  have  the  children  read  it  and  indicate 
which  picture  it  tells  about.  (If  the  Big  Book  is  not  available, 
the  picture  card  Dick  and  page  4 of  We  Look  and  See  may 
be  used  instead.)  Repeat  with  Funny  Jane,  using  pages  7 and 
10  of  the  Big  Book  or  the  picture  card  Jane  and  page  10  of  the 
Pre-Primer.  Alternate  the  names  and  use  different  pictures. 

Use  pages  3 and  4.  For  directions  for  using  these  exercises 
see  pages  3,  4,  and  80  of  the  Work-Book. 


Baby 

(Pages  11-14) 

' fEw  words:  Baby  and 

Sevelopmental  units:  Look  and  see  See  Baby 

jvoRD  cards:  4,  10,  32,  76,  82,  119 
phrase  cards:  54 

Development 

“The  stories  we  have  read  so  far  have  been  about  Dick  and 
Jane.  Who  is  the  third  person  in  our  book?”  Place  the  picture 
card  of  Baby  in  the  pocket  chart.  “She  is  so  little  that  every- 


heliminary 

* resenting 
'ocabulary 
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Checking  the 
presentation 


one  calls  her  Baby.  Here  is  her  name.”  Put  the  word  Baby  or 
blackboard  or  pocket  chart.  “Baby  likes  to  try  to  do  ever] 
thing  Dick  and  Jane  do.”  Have  the  children  recall  the*  funnel 
stunts  that  Dick  and  Jane  did. 

“Baby  wanted  to  do  something  funny,  too.  She  wanted  botl 
Dick  and  Jane  to  look  at  her  stunt.  She  said  Look  and  see.' 
Present  and  read  this  line.  Similarly  present  and  read  the  lind 
See  Baby. 

Clear  the  blackboard  or  chart.  Present  the  following  sen] 
tences,  one  at  a time,  and  have  the  children  read  them: 


m v0' 

Id  picM 


Look,  Dick. 
Look,  Jane. 
Look  and  see. 
See  Baby. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 
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“In  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today,  Baby  did  something 
that  made  Dick  and  Jane  laugh.  I think  it  will  make  you  laugh, I 
too.”  Place  the  Big  Book  before  the  pupils  or  distribute! 
We  Look  and  See  and  have  the  children  find  the  right  pagc.l 
Page  11:  “Whose  picture  do  you  see?  What  is  the  word  under! 
the  picture?”  Lead  the  children  to  note  the  size  of  the  um- 
brella. Ask  them  to  guess  whose  umbrella  it  is.  Then  say, 
"What  do  y on  think  Baby  wants  to  do?  Maybe  we  shall  find! 
out  on  the  next  page.” 

Page  12:  “What  is  Baby  doing  here?  Baby  is  talking  to  Dickj 
and  Jane.  Read  the  lines  under  the  picture  to  find  out  what 
she  is  saying.”  Have  the  children  read  silently.  Call  on  volun- 
teers for  the  oral  reading  of  different  lines  in  answer  to  ques- 1 
tions.  Have  the  page  reread  orally. 

Page  13:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  has  happened?  Can  you 
guess  what  made  the  umbrella  close?  How  do  Dick  and  Jane 
feel?  Think  how  excited  you  would  be  if  a big  umbreiia  closed 
up  on  your  baby  sister.  Read  what  Jane  is  saying  to  Dick.” 
After  the  page  is  read,  say,  “What  do  you  think  will  happen 
next?”  Have  children  volunteer  probable  opinions. 

Page  14:  “Isn’t  this  a surprise?  Is  Baby  afraid?  She  looks  as 
if  she  is  having  fun.  Dick  is  talking.  Let  us  read  what  he  is 
saying.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading  line  by  line  and 
then  have  the  entire  page  read  orally. 

Reread  the  entire  story,  as  suggested  for  the  two  preceding 
stories.  See  pages  141  and  144-145  of  this  Guidebook. 
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lated  Practice 

For  practice  on  the  word  and,  place  pairs  of  pictures,  such 
as  a ball  and  a bat,  in  the  pocket  chart,  with  the  word  card 
and  between  them.  Have  the  children  read  the  pictures  and 
the  word  and,  saying  “I  see  a ball  and  a bat,”  etc. 

For  practice  in  interpreting  text,  display  the  picture  cards 
of  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby.  Place  such  phrases  as  Jane  and 
Dick,  Jane  and  Baby,  in  the  pocket  chart  one  at  a time. 
Have  the  pupils  select  picture  cards  that  illustrate  each  line. 

Use  pages  5 and  6.  For  directions  see  these  pages  and  page 
80  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 


nk-Book 
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rrelated  Activities 

Read  to  the  children  the  story  “Rubbers  and  Rain,”  from 
Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery.  (See  the  second 
note  on  page  46  of  this  Guidebook.) 

To  associate  the  children’s  experiences  with  the  content  of 
this  story,  the  teacher  will  find  a “dress-up  trunk”  useful.  As 
children  like  to  play  at  being  grown-up,  suitable  articles  for 
the  trunk  may  include,  among  other  things:  a man’s  umbrella, 
hat,  and  overcoat;  a woman’s  hat,  dress,  shoes,  etc. 


'amath 


matic  play 


Spot 

(Pages  15-18) 


w words:  Spot 

VELOPMENTAL  UNITS: 


come  run 
Come  Dick 
Run  run  run 
[>rd  cards:  4,  10,  29,  32,  76,  112,  124 
[rase  cards:  13,  70 


Come  and  see 


Run  Jane 


elitninary  Development 

Lead  the  children  to  tell  about  their  pets— what  pets  they 
have,  what  their  names  are,  etc.  Then  say,  “I  will  tell  you  a 
story  about  how  Dick  and  Jane  got  a pet.” 

Note:  The  preliminary  story  to  be  told  by  the  teacher  is 
presented  for  its  interest  value.  The  vocabulary  development 
is  woven  into  the  content  of  the  story. 

“One  day  Grandfather  drove  up  in  his  big,  black  car.  He 
sat  in  the  car  and  called,  ‘Come,  Dick.’  ” Present  Come,  Dick 


esenting 

cabulary 
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in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard.  “ ‘I  have  a surpr 
for  you.  Come  and  see.5  ” Present  Come  and  see. 

“Then  he  saw  Jane  and  called  to  her,  too.  This  is  what 
said.”  Present  the  two  lines  Run,  Jane  and  Run,  run,  run  ai 
read  them  to  the  pupils. 

“So  Dick  and  Jane  ran  as  fast  as  they  could. 

“When  they  came  close  to  the  car,  a frisky  black  and  whi 
dog  jumped  out.  He  wagged  his  tail  and  seemed  very  glad 
see  Dick  and  Jane. 

“ ‘I  brought  him  to  you  for  a pet,’  said  Grandfather. 

“ ‘Oh,  thank  you.  Grandfather,’  said  the  children. 

" ‘What  shall  we  name  him?’  asked  Dick. 

“Grandfather  said,  ‘Well,  he  has  a black  spot  on  his  bad 

“‘Oh,  oh,  let’s  call  him  Spot!’  shouted  the  two  childre 

“Grandfather  laughed  and  said,  ‘Yes,  Spot  is  a good  name.’ 
Display  the  picture  card  of  Spot  and  place  the  word  Spot  in  tl  . 
pocket  chart  or  write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

Checking  the  “Just  then  Baby  came  out  of  the  house.  Grandfather  calle 
presentation  to  jier  This  [s  what  he  said.”  Clear  the  pocket  chart,  preset  iilie 
the  following  lines,  and  have  the  pupils  read  them,  first  silent 
and  then  orally: 

Come,  Baby.  Run,  Baby.  ^c| 

Come  and  see  Spot.  Run,  run,  run!  tar 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Now  we  will  read  a story  about  the  pet  that  Grandfathf 

reading  gave  to  the  children.  What  was  his  name?”  Place  the  Bi 

Book  before  the  children  or  have  them  find  the  story  i 
We  Look  and  See. 

Page  15:  “What  is  the  word  under  the  picture?  Spot  seems  t 
be  looking  for  something  on  the  ground.  Let  us  turn  th 
page  and  see  if  he  finds  anything.” 

Page  16:  “What  is  Spot  doing  now?  I wonder  what  he  ha 
found.  Jane  sees  that  Spot  has  found  something.  She  is  call  ^ 
ing  to  Dick.  Find  and  read  to  yourself  the  first  thing  she  i u 
saying.”  Call  on  a child  to  read  the  line  orally.  Repeat  thi 
procedure  line  by  line.  Have  the  entire  page  reread  as  a uni 
to  promote  fluent  oral  interpretation. 

Page  17:  “What  has  Spot  found?”  If  the  children  are  no 
familiar  with  toads,  tell  them  that  Spot  found  a garden  toad 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  toads  move  about  by  jumping  oi 
hopping. 
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^reading 


“Let  us  look  at  the  picture  again.  Spot  is  barking.  Do  you 
think  that  Spot  has  ever  seen  a toad  before?  I think  Dick 
knows  what  a toad  is.  He  is  talking  to  Spot.  Read  what  he 
says.”  Guide  the  reading  line  by  line,  and  have  the  page  unit 
read.  Then  ask,  “What  do  you  think  will  happen  if  Spot  goes 
too  close  to  the  toad?” 

Page  18:  “What  is  happening  here?  Is  the  toad  afraid  of 
Spot?  What  is  the  toad  doing?  Is  Spot  afraid  of  the  toad? 
What  is  Spot  doing?  Doesn’t  Spot  look  funny  running  away 
from  such  a little  animal?  Dick  is  talking  to  Spot.  Let  us  read 
what  he  says.” 

Use  the  procedures  described  on  pages  141  and  144-145 
of  this  Guidebook  for  promoting  the  fluent,  oral  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pictures  and  verbal  text. 


dated  Practice 


iding 
\itences 
the  book 

lecting 
Ictures  that 
ustrate  text 


Tork-Book 


To  give  practice  in  associating  oral  and  written  symbols, 
dictate  certain  sentences  in  the  story  for  the  children  to  find 
in  the  Big  Book  or  in  their  own  books.  If  We  Look  and  See  is 
used,  check  to  see  that  each  child  finds  the  right  sentence. 

To  give  practice  in  interpreting  verbal  text  and  correctly 
relating  pictures  to  it,  display  several  pictures  from  the  Big 
Book,  such  as  those  on  pages  10,  14,  and  18,  and  present  a 
phrase  such  as  Dick  and  Jane,  Jane  and  Baby  and  Dick,  or 
Jane  and  Spot  and  Dick.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  phrase 
and  select  the  picture  that  it  tells  about.  If  the  Big  Book  is 
not  available,  use  picture  cards,  arranging  them  in  several  pairs. 

Use  pages  7 and  8,  as  directed  on  those  pages  and  on  page  80 
of  the  Work-Book.  Page  8 presents  another  story  about  Spot. 
Before  using  it  for  seatwork,  it  may  be  used  for  practice  iri 
telling  a story  and  reading  related  verbal  text. 


correlated  Activities 


ollccting 
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To  relate  first-hand  experiences  with  experiences  gained 
through  reading,  encourage  the  children  to  bring  snapshots  of 
their  pets.  These  pictures  may  be  labelled  and  placed  on  the 
bulletin-board. 

During  the  language  period  the  pupils  may  tell  anecdotes 
about  their  pets. 

Read  the  two  poems  “Dog”  and  “Frog,”  from  I Like 
Animals,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 
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Puff 


(Pages  19-22) 

new  words:  Puff  jump 

developmental  units:  Jump  jump 

WORD  cards:  10,  32,  76,  77,  106,  112,  124 
phrase  cards:  13,  25,  54,  55,  60,  62,  69,  70 


Run  and  jump 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


“Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  have  a pet  dog.  The  children  ha\ 
another  pet,  too.  It  is  a little  kitten.”  Place  the  picture  carJ 
of  Puff  in  the  pocket  chart.  “This  kitten’s  name  is  Puff.”  Pre 
sent  the  name  on  the  blackboard  or  chart. 

“Why  do  you  suppose  this  kitten  is  called  Puff?”  Let  thl 
children  suggest  possible  explanations.  “Baby  likes  to  pla] 
with  Puff.  When  she  wants  the  kitten  to  play  with  a string,  shi 

holds  it  up  high  and  says,  ” Present  and  reac 

die  words  Jump,  jump!  “Sometimes  Baby  wants  Puff  to  rui 

and  jump.  This  is  what  she  says, .”  Prel 

sent  the  line  Run  and  jump  and  have  the  children  read  itl 
If  it  seems  necessary  to  provide  for  further  meaningful  assol 
ciations,  or  to  promote  greater  accuracy  in  recognizing  suclj 
words  as  jump  and  Puff  and  run,  other  sentences  may  be  prej 
sented,  such  as  Jump,  Puff  and  Run,  Puff. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


“We  are  going  to  read  about  something  that  happened  on( 
day  when  Baby  was  playing  with  Puff.” 

Page  19:  Have  the  children  find  the  first  page  of  the  story.l 
Allow  time  for  them  to  enjoy  the  picture.  Then  have  them  read| 
what  is  written  under  it. 

Whatl 


Page  20:  “What  has  Baby  in  her  hand  in  this  picture? 
does  Puff  see?  Read  what  Baby  is  saying  to  Puff.” 

Page  21:  “What  has  happened?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Babyl 
let  go  of  the  balloon  when  the  kitten  jumped  for  the  string,! 
or  that  it  was  jerked  out  of  her  hand  by  the  wind. 

“Baby  can  not  run  fast  enough  to  get  the  balloon,  so  cbel 
wants  Puff  to  get  it.  What  is  she  telling  Puff  to  do?”  Guide  the 
reading  line  by  line.  Before  turning  the  page,  point  out  that 
Puff  is  not  running  for  the  string.  Lead  the  children  to  suggest 
that  Puff  may  think  the  balloon  is  a ball. 
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Page  22:  “What  has  happened?  What  made  the  balloon 
burst?  What  happens  when  a balloon  bursts?  Do  you  think  the 
noise  surprised  Baby  and  Puff?  Let  us  read  to  find  out  what 
Baby  is  saying.” 

>ading  At  this  point  the  teacher  may  present  a more  advanced  model 

for  interpreting  picture-stories.  (See  pages  144-145  of  this 
Guidebook  for  the  model  presented  before.)  Proceed  as  follows: 
Page  19:  “This  story  is  about  a little  yellow  kitten.  She  has 
such  thick  hair  that  she  looks  like  a puff  of  fur.  When  Dick  and 
Jane  and  Baby  got  her  for  a pet,  they  named  her  Puff.  Her 
name  is  under  the  picture.” 

Page  20:  “One  day  Baby  had  a pretty  red  balloon.  It  had  a 
string  on  it  so  she  could  hold  it.  She  went  outside  to  play  with 
it.  Puff  saw  the  string  hanging  from  Baby’s  hand.  The  string 
moved  when  Baby  moved  her  hand.  All  kittens  like  to  try  to 
catch  things  that  move.  They  like  to  catch  strings.  Baby 
thought  Puff  was  very  funny,  jumping  for  the  string.  So  she 
held  it  up  and  said,  Jump , Puff.  Jump,  jump,  jump!” 

Page  21:  “This  picture  shows  what  happened  after  Puff 
jumped.  Baby  forgot  to  hold  on  to  the  string.  Maybe  Puff’s 
claws  pulled  the  string,  and  Baby  let  go.  The  wind  began  blow- 
ing the  balloon  away.  Baby  tried  to  run  to  catch  it,  but  she 
could  not  run  fast  enough.  Puff  ran,  too.  She  was  ahead  of 
Baby.  The  balloon  was  so  low  now  that  Puff  ran  for  the 
balloon  instead  of  the  string.  It  looked  like  a pretty  red  ball 
to  Puff.  When  Baby  saw  Puff  running,  she  said.  . . .”  Read 
the  verbal  text  on  page  22. 

Page  22:  “Puff  jumped  to  get  the  balloon.  All  at  once  there 
was  a loud  noise.  Red  pieces  flew  every  way,  and  there  was  no 
balloon  any  more— just  a string  and  little  red  pieces.  Baby  was 
as  surprised  as  Puff.  She  said.  . . .”  Read  the  verbal  text. 

“This  is  a funny  story  because  Baby  told  Puff  to  run  and 
jump  for  the  balloon.  When  Puff  jumped  for  the  balloon,  her 
claws  made  little  holes  in  it,  and  it  burst  with  a loud  bang. 

“There  is  no  picture  to  tell  what  happened  next,  but  1 think 
the  noise  frightened  Puff  so  much  that  she  ran  away.” 

plated  Practice 

ossifying  To  promote  the  ability  to  classify  words  according  to  simple 

criteria,  place  the  word  cards  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  Spot,  Puff  on 
the  pocket  chart.  Have  the  pupils  find  the  names  of  the  pets, 
then  the  names  of  the  children. 


J 
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Phrase  To  promote  ability  in  rapid  phrase  recognition,  place  tl 

recognition  following  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart: 


come  and  see 
funny,  funny  Jane 
look  and  see 
look,  look 


oh,  look 
oh,  oh,  oh 
run  and  jump 
run,  run,  run 


tdi»t 

isnMl 


Have  each  phrase  read  silently  and  orally  by  the  pupil 
Then  read  various  phrases,  one  at  a time,  and  ask  the  pupi  ^ 
to  find  the  phrase  read  and  indicate  it  on  the  pocket  chart. 

Using  pictures  To  clarify  the  contrasting  meanings  of  words  frequently  use  jjj^ 
to  force  together,  such  as  run  and  jump,  turn  to  the  picture  on  page  1 

meaning  . ° ...  . 1 r ° 

in  the  Big  Book,  or  to  a similar  picture,  and  ask:  “What 
Dick  telling  Spot  here?”  Elicit  run  and  present  the  two  wore 
run  and  jump.  “Which  word  tells  what  Dick  wants  Spot  t 
do?”  Build  a sentence  or  a couplet,  such  as  Run,  Spot.  Rm 
run!  itien  build  a comparable  couplet  with  jump,  asking  th 
children  to  choose  the  couplet  that  belongs  with  the  picture 
Repeat,  using  the  picture  on  page  20  to  emphasize  jump. 


Note:  The  term  elicit , as  used  in  this  Guidebook,  direc 
the  teacher  to  lead  the  pupils,  by  means  of  thought  question 
and  statements,  to  give  the  desired  response. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  9 and  10. 


Tim 

(Pages  23-26) 


new  words:  Tim  up 

developmental  units:  Come  Tim  Jump  up  Baby  Up  up  up 

word  cards:  10,  29,  119,  135,  142 
phrase  cards:  51,  70,  91 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about  their  toys— which  ones 

vocabulary  they  like  best,  when  they  play  with  them,  etc.  Then  say,  “Baby 
had  a toy  animal  that  she  liked  very  much.  Here  is  a picture 
of  it.”  Show  the  picture  card  of  Tim  and  say,  “Baby  called  her 
teddy  bear  Tim.”  Show  the  word  Tim.  “One  day  Dick,  Jane, 
and  Baby  went  for  a walk.  Baby  took  along  her  teddy  bear. 
Baby  always  talked  to  her  teddy  bear  as  if  it  were  alive;  so  she 
said,  Come,  Tim.”  Present  the  line. 


ce 
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“After  the  children  had  been  walking  awhile,  they  were 
thirsty  and  wanted  a drink  of  water.  They  stopped  at  a foun- 
tain. Baby  was  too  little  to  reach  the  fountain.  So  Dick  lifted 
her  up.  He  said ,Jump  up,  Baby . Up,  up,  up.”  Present  the  lines. 


nip: 


eking  the  Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  line  that  tells  what 
mentation  gaby  said  to  Tim;  the  two  lines  that  tell  what  Dick  said.  Have 
the  children  frame  the  new  words  Tim  and  up. 


ading  from  the  Book 

J J “Our  next  story  is  about  something  that  happened  to  Tim.” 

Page  23:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Tim.”  Show  page  23  in  We 
Look  and  See. 


ded 

ting 
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' ending 


Page  24:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  Baby  holding  in  her 
right  hand?  How  is  Dick  helping  Baby?  Read  what  Dick  says 
to  Baby  in  the  first  line.”  Continue  to  guide  the  reading  line 
by  line.  Have  the  entire  page  unit  read  orally. 

Page  25:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  are  Dick  and  Jane  doing? 
What  is  Baby  doing?  What  is  she  saying?”  To  bring  out  the 
fact  that  Baby  pretended  her  teddy  bear  was  thirsty,  ask,  “Why 
do  you  suppose  she  lifted  Tim  to  the  drinking  fountain?” 

Page  26:  Let  the  children  enjoy  the  climactic  picture.  Bring 
out  the  fact  that,  even  though  water  is  spraying  over  them,  Dick 
and  Jane  think  Baby  is  funny.  “What  does  Jane  say  to  Dick?” 
Have  a child  tell  the  story  from  memory.  Encourage  dis- 
cussion and  restudy  of  the  pictures  and  text  by  saying:  “Did 
the  writer  of  the  story  tell  us  why  the  children  stopped  at  the 
fountain?  Did  he  tell  us  why  Dick  helped  Baby?”  Proceed  in 
this  fashion  until  the  statements  for  each  episode  of  the  plot 
sequence  have  been  verified.  Have  children  retell  the  story, 
including  the  reading  of  the  verbal  text. 


dated  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  associating  meaning  with  phrases,  place 


sociating 

amng  the  following  in  the  pocket  chart: 

jump  up 
run,  run,  run 


come  up,  Tim 
see  Tim 


Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  specific  phrases  in  answer  to 
questions,  such  as:  “Which  line  tells  what  Dick  would  say  if 
he  wanted  Baby  to  run?  Which  line  tells  what  Baby  said  when 
she  wanted  Tim  to  come  up  to  the  fountain?” 
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Work-Book  Use  pages  11  and  12.  Page  12  may  be  used  as  a read 
lesson  before  it  is  worked  independently,  since  it  presents 
other  picture-story  about  Tim. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 

stories 

Making  toy 
animals 


Read  to  the  pupils  “Mary  Ann’s  Drink,”  from  Sally  Does 
by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 

Draw  two  large  outlines  of  a bear  on  heavy  wrapping  paj 
and  have  the  pupils  paint  them.  The  figures  should  then 
sewed  together  and  stuffed  with  cotton.  Oilcloth  may  be  us 
if  holes  are  punched  for  the  children  to  sew  through. 


Tim  and  Spot 

(Pages  27-30) 


: 


Mi 


new  words:  go  down 

developmental  units:  Go  up  Tim  Go  up  up  up  Go  down  Ti 

Go  down  down  down 
word  cards:  37,  53,  135,  142 
phrase  cards:  IS,  29,  91 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

yocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


“Baby  liked  to  pretend  that  Tim  was  alive.  What  did  she  ( 
with  Tim  at  the  water  fountain?  She  liked  to  pretend  th 
Tim  could  go  up  and  down  stairs.  She  would  hold  the  bear  1 
the  arms  and  make  him  look  as  if  he  were  walking.  When  Bat 
wanted  Tim  to  go  upstairs,  what  might  she  say?”  Elicit  Go  u 
or  Go  up,  Tim.  Place  the  sentence  before  the  children. 

“Sometimes  Baby  wanted  Tim  to  go  downstairs.  Then  si 

would  say, .”  Leave  a “vocal  blank”  and  place  Go  dow 

Tim  before  the  children,  allowing  them  to  identify  the  ne 
word  down  through  inference. 

Change  the  first  sentence  on  the  chart  from  Go  up,  Tim 
Go  up,  up,  up.  Have  the  children  read  the  revision.  Similar 
revise  the  second  sentence  to  read  Go  down,  down,  down . 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  27:  Place  the  Big  Book  before  the  pupils,  or  have  thei 

reading  find  the  story  jn  ppe  anc[  gee.  Lead  them  to  note  tha 

the  title  of  the  story  tells  the  name  of  the  toy  and  the  pet  id 
the  picture. 
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Page  28:  Develop  the  meanings  of  banister  and  stairway, 
drawing  upon  the  children’s  own  experiences  for  this  purpose. 

“What  is  Baby  doing  with  Tim?  Baby  is  talking  to  the  teddy 
bear.  What  is  she  saying?”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading. 

Page  29:  “Baby  is  always  getting  into  mischief.  When  she  got 
part  way  up  the  stairs  with  Tim,  what  did  she  decide  to  do? 
Baby  fells  Tim  to  do  something.  What  does  she  say?” 

Page  30:  “What  has  happened?  Who  is  surprised?  Why  did 
Jane  run  to  the  doorway?  What  is  Baby  saying  to  Jane?” 

In  rereading  the  story,  use  the  procedures  suggested  for  the 
preceding  story. 


lated  Practice 


\ociating  To  associate  vivid  meaning  with  the  words  come  and  go  and 
with  to  gjve  practice  in  recognizing  the  printed  symbols,  play  the 
following  game: 

“I  will  write  some  lines  telling  someone  in  the  class  to  come 
or  to  go.  Here  is  the  word  come.”  Write  it  on  the  blackboard. 
“Now  I will  write  Jack’s  name  after  it.  What  does  it  say  now, 
Jack?”  Child  reads  Come,  Jack.  “Do  what  it  tells  you,  Jack. 
Come  to  the  blackboard.”  Jack  goes  to  the  blackboard.  “Now 
I will  change  it.”  Write  Go,  Jack  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  child  read  it.  “When  the  line  says  go,  you  may  go  away 
I from  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“Now  each  of  you  watch  for  your  name.  When  you  hear 
me  say  your  name,  you  may  do  what  I write.”  Continue  until 
several  children  have  had  a chance  to  follow  the  directions. 
Repeat  this  exercise,  using  the  words  run  and  jump. 

To  fix  meaning  associations  and  recognition  of  down  and 
up,  a variation  of  the  game  “Simon  Says  Thumbs  Up”  may  be 

played.  The  teacher  may  say,  “Simon  says  thumbs  ,” 

displaying  the  word  up  or  down  instead  of  saying  it.  The 
pupils  should  turn  thumbs  up  or  down  in  response  to  the 
appropriate  word. 
nk-Book  Use  pages  13  and  14. 


rr elated  Activities 

\ating  To  relate  first-hand  experiences  with  those  gained  through 

\ertences  reading,  the  children  may  discuss  unusual  games  they  have 
made  up  while  playing  with  their  toys  or  pets.  If  desired,  the 
teacher  may  record  these  experience  stories  for  language  use. 
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Up  and  Down 


(Pages  31-34) 

word  cards:  4,  29,  37,  53 
phrase  cards:  18,  29,  90,  91 


Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  story.  If  it  seems  desirabl 
the  new  expressions  may  be  presented  as  follows:  Ask  the  ch 
dren  to  describe  the  fun  they  have  had  playing  in  swings.  The 
say,  ‘'Baby  liked  to  play  in  the  swing.  What  do  you  think  si 
said  when  the  swing  went  up  and  down?”  Elicit  the  expre 
sions  up  and  down  and  Go  up  and  down.  Present  them. 

Combine  the  phrase  card  down,  down,  down  with  the  woi 
card  Come  to  make  the  sentence  read  Come  down,  dow 
dozen.  Do  the  same  with  Go  up,  up,  up. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  pupils  find  page  31.* 

Note:  Although  a table  of  contents  appears  in  each  of  tl 
Pre-Primers,  the  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  use  it  for  tl 
purpose  of  locating  stories  in  the  book. 

Page  31:  Have  the  name  of  the  story  read.  Lead  the  childre 
to  predict  happenings  in  the  story  by  asking,  “What  is  Bal 
doing?  What  do  you  think  she  is  going  to  do?” 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Page  32:  “What  do  you  think  Baby  wants  Puff  to  do?  Wh 
is  Baby  saying  to  Puff  to  get  her  into  the  swing?  Now  wh 
is  she  saying  to  Puff?”  Guide  the  reading  by  line  units.  If  tl 
pupils  are  able  to  read  page  units,  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Page  33:  “Baby  is  having  a good  time.  She  is  saying  som 
thing  over  and  over  again.  What  is  she  saying?” 

Page  34:  “Baby  is  still  pushing  the  swing.  Can  she  see  Pu 
What  do  you  think  Jane  is  telling  her?  Let  us  read  to  find  out 
Use  any  of  the  technics  previously  suggested. 


Related  Practice 

To  promote  habits  of  accurate  recognition  by  focusing  atte 
tion  on  distinguishing  characteristics  of  words,  put  the  follot  Ej 


Visual 

perception 


* This  is  the  hrst  story  which  does  not  appear  in  Our  Big  Book.  Since  < 
the  new  words  in  We  Look  and  See  have  now  been  introduced,  Our  B 
Book  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  hrst  reading. 


WE  LOOK  AND  SEE 
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xp 


tures 


ing  columns  on  the  blackboard.  Beginning  with  the  column 
on  the  left,  have  the  children  circle  all  the  words  in  the  column 
which  are  the  same  as  the  word  at  the  top. 


down 

see 

come 

Jump 

run 

up 

Puff 

run 

come 

Jane 

run 

run 

look 

see 

look 

Jump 

come 

oh 

down 

look 

run 

funny 

see 

up 

Dick 

see 

come 

Tim 

and 

and 

down 

and 

Tim 

Jump 

run 

up 

The  technic  used  in  doing  the  exercise  should  be  made  clear 
to  pupils,  since  it  is  applied  in  the  Work-Book.  (See  pages  15, 
16,  20  of  the  Work-Book.) 
ork-Book  Use  page  15. 

>rrelated  Activities 

llecting  Continue  to  add  to  the  collection  of  pictures  of  play  activi- 

ties. Simple  experience  records  may  be  posted  with  them. 

Puff  and  Dick 

(Pages  35-38) 

drd  cards:  4,  37,  76,  77,  82,  95,  106,  119,  142 
[rase  cards:  29 

eliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  to  present  in  this  story.  If  it  seems 
necessary,  the  teacher  may  present  such  sentences  as  Look  up 
and  see  Puff.  Say  to  the  children:  “When  we  talked  about  our 
pets,  some  of  you  said  you  had  both  kittens  and  dogs.  Tell  us 
how  your  pets  play.  Do  dogs  and  kittens  like  to  play  together?” 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  dogs  often  like  to  chase  cats  playfully. 

“There  is  a story  in  your  book  about  Puff  and  Spot.  Dick 
did  something  to  help  Baby’s  pet  kitten.  We’ll  read  the  story 
and  find  out  what  Dick  did.” 


ading 


ading  from  the  Book 

uided  Page  35:  Lead  the  children  to  predict  happenings  in  the  story 

by  asking,  “Why  do  you  think  Spot  is  looking  up  into  the  tree?” 

Note:  The  teacher  should  observe  that  this  is  the  first  story 
in  which  the  names  in  the  title  are  not  used  to  “label”  the 
characters  pictured  on  the  title  page. 
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Rereading 


Have  the  title  read  silently  and  orally.  Call  attention  to  t 
fact  that  neither  Puff  nor  Dick  is  in  the  picture.  Say  thi 
since  “Puff  and  Dick”  is  the  name  of  the  story,  they  will  pro! 
ably  be  in  it.  Have  the  pupils  turn  the  page  to  find  out  if  Pu 
and  Dick  are  in  the  story. 

Page  36:  Through  the  use  of  questions,  lead  the  children  t 
infer  that  Spot  ran  after  Puff.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  it  w! 
done  in  play.  State  that  Puff  could  climb  up  all  right  bi 
that  she  is  afraid  to  come  down.  “Dick  wants  Baby  to  see  wher 
Puff  is.  Let  us  read  what  Dick  is  saying.”  Have  the  page  rea  jf(J 
in  two  units  as  indicated  by  the  division  space  on  the  page. 

Page  37:  “I  think  Baby  is  worried  about  her  pet  kitten.  Wha 
is  Dick  doing  to  help?  Jane  is  saying  something  to  Baby.  Lc 
us  read  what  she  is  saying.” 

Page  38:  Enjoy  the  rescue  of  the  kitten  and  call  attention  £i 
the  happy  expressions  on  Baby’s  and  Jane’s  faces.  Note  tha 
they  are  both  holding  up  their  hands.  Guide  the  reading 
the  first  four  lines  and  then  ask  who  is  speaking.  Then  hav 
the  last  two  lines  read. 

Guide  the  rereading,  using  any  of  the  previously  suggeste( 
procedures  for  the  oral  reading  of  the  story  as  a whole. 


Word 

recognition 


Related  Practice 

The  following  exercise  is  to  give  practice  in  the  rapid  recogj 
nition  of  words  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  rapidly  sen 
tences  using  known  words.  Place  in  the  pocket  chart  the  phrasi 
card  Go  up  and  have  it  read.  Insert  down  over  the  word  up  an 
have  the  line  read.  Continue  with  the  following  groups  of  sen- 
tences in  which  each  succeeding  line  is  identical  with  the  pre 
vious  one  in  all  but  one  word: 


Work-Book 


Use  page  16. 


See,  see 
Oh,  see 
Oh,  see,  see 
Oh,  see  Jane 


Jump,  jump 
Jump  up 
Jump  down 
Jump  up 


K 


Correlated  Activities 

In  the  language  period  discuss  kindness  to  animals.  Develop 
the  idea  that  children  should  protect  their  pets.  Bring  out 
various  ways  of  taking  good  care  of  pets. 


Informal 

discussion 
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Look  and  See 

(Pages  39-42) 

reliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  story.  If  it  seems  necessary 
to  prepare  for  reading  the  story,  the  teacher  may  present  some 
of  the  longer  sentences  in  the  manner  described  in  the  lesson 
plan  for  “Up  and  Down,”  page  156  of  this  Guidebook. 

ending  from  the  Book 


uided 

ading 


“One  day  while  Baby  was  playing  with  her  teddy  bear  Tim, 
she  thought  of  doing  something  funny.”  Have  the  children 
find  the  story  called  “Look  and  See.” 

Page  39:  “What  is  Baby  doing  at  the  dressing  table?  What 
do  you  think  she  will  do  with  the  powder  and  the  powder 
puff?”  Opinions  may  be  volunteered.  Have  the  title  read. 

Page  40:  “Many  things  have  happened.  Name  as  many  as 
you  can.  What  is  happening  now?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  our- 
selves to  find  out  to  whom  Baby  is  talking.” 


Page  41:  “Some  more  things  have  happened.  What  has  Baby 
done  now?  What  is  Puff  doing?  I think  Baby  wants  Spot  to 
see  in  the  mirror,  too.  What  does  Baby  say  to  Spot?”  Have 
I the  page  read  line  by  line  and  then  as  a whole. 

Page  42:  “What  a funny  ending!  Baby  thinks  it’s  funny,  too. 
She  is  calling  to  Dick  to  come  and  see.  What  is  she  saying?” 
Have  the  page  read.  “Why  does  Dick  look  the  way  he  does?” 
ereading  Use  previously  suggested  procedures  for  rereading  the  story. 

In  connection  with  the  rereading,  have  the  pupils  tell  what 
must  have  happened  between  episodes  illustrated  in  the  story. 


[elated  Practice 


elating 
icture 
fid  text 


f ork-Book 

\ 


To  give  practice  in  associating  pictures  and  verbal  text, 
place  on  the  blackboard  pairs  of  sentences  about  pictures  on 
facing  pages  of  We  Look  and  See.  Have  the  pupils  use  their 
books  and  decide  which  picture  each  of  the  couplets  tells  about. 

For  example,  refer  to  pages  28  and  29  in  We  Look  and  See 
and  match  the  following  couplets  with  the  pictures. 

See  Tim  and  Baby  and  Spot.  See  Baby  and  Tim. 

Tim  and  Baby  go  up.  See  Tim  go  down. 

Use  page  17. 
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See  Baby  Go 

(Pages  43-47) 


Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  to  present  in  this  story.  If  it  seen 
necessary  to  present  the  longer  sentences  of  the  story,  t! 
teacher  may  do  so. 

Ask  the  children  to  describe  experiences  they  have  had 
taking  pets  for  rides.  Recall  that  in  a previous  story  Puff  h; 
a ride  in  the  swing.  Develop  the  idea  that  some  pets  like  i ^ 
go  for  a ride,  while  other  pets  do  not  like  to  get  into  anythi 
that  is  moving.  Give  as  an  example  the  fact  that  Puff  jumpt 
from  the  swing.  Say  that  the  next  story  is  about  a ride,  to 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  43:  Call  attention  to  the  title  page  and  have  the  name 
the  story  read.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  this  story 
about. 


Pages  44-47:  In  developing  the  story  proceed  as  follows:  ( 
Discuss  the  action  in  each  picture;  (2)  relate  the  printed  text  l 
the  picture-story;  (3)  guide  the  reading  of  each  page;  and  (' 
have  the  story  reread. 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  discuss  it  and  emphasize  t! 
idea  that  Baby  is  too  little  to  know  that  pets  sometimes  do  nc 
like  to  take  rides. 


Related  Practice 


Visual 

perception 


To  test  the  ability  to  recognize  sight  words  that  have  o 
curred  with  both  small  and  capital  initial  letters,  place  fw 
columns  of  words,  such  as  the  following,  on  the  blackboar* 
Have  the  pupils  draw  lines  to  connect  the  words  that  say  tb 
same  thing.  Erase  and  repeat  the  exercise  if  necessary. 

Look  oh 

Oh  look 

See  come 

Funny  funny 

Come  see 


Work-Book 


Use  page  18.  Page  19  is  a test,  which  will  be  explained 
pages  161-163  of  this  Guidebook.  Page  20  may  be  used  eithe 
before  or  after  the  test  is  given. 
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Activities 

Turn  back  to  the  table  of  contents  and  have  the  pupils  see 
if  they  can  recall  the  plots  of  the  stories  as  they  read  the  titles. 
Have  the  pupils  reread  orally  their  favorite  stories  including 
narration  of  the  action  as  shown  in  the  pictures. 

Have  the  pupils  make  scrapbooks  of  pictures  collected  while 
reading  We  Look  and  See.  Label  the  pictures  and  place  scrap- 
books on  the  library  table. 

rocabulary  Test  I 

Instructions  for  giving  Vocabulary  Test  I (Work-Book,  page 
19)  and  interpreting  the  results  appear  on  page  162.  If  the 
Work-Book  is  not  available,  hectograph  the  test  for  the  pupils 
but  do  not  underline  the  words. 


\ 


ed 

:iii 


Puff 

Come 

and 

Puff 

Spot 

And 

see 

Jump 

Look 

Tim 

run 

Look 

Run 

and 

Funny 

up 

Go 

up 

Jump 

jump 

Tim 

go 

Baby 

down 

Look 

Up 

Dick 

look 

Dick 

Oh 

Run 

see 

Spot 

Go 

Down 

run 

funny 

down 

Oh 

Jane 

down 

come 

Up 

Jump 

jump 

run 

Go 

Down 

Down 

Puff 

and 

oh 

Look 

funny 

down 

go 

Dick 

jump 

run 

up 

Correlated 

ecalling  and 

’reading 

ories 


162 


Aim  of 
the  test 


Construction 
of  the  test 


Preparing  for 
the  test 


Administering 
the  test 


Interpreting 
the  results 
of  the  test 
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Note:  The  material  which  follows  applies  to  all  sight-word 
tests  in  this  Guidebook. 

The  words  presented  in  the  Pre-Primers  are  so  highly  useful 
that  each  word  should  be  mastered.  Periodic  checks  of  ability 
to  identify  sight  words  will  help  prevent  the  confusion  of  either 
new  or  previously  encountered  words  that  are  very  similar  in 
form. 

Vocabulary  Test  I is  constructed  to  measure  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  recognize  word  forms  at  sight.  Only  the  seventeen 
sight  words  that  were  presented  in  We  Look  and  See  are  used 
in  the  test.  Each  word  to  be  tested  is  presented  with  two  other 
words  that  may  distract  the  reader  who  is  still  overdependent 
on  context  clues  when  reading  from  the  book. 

To  prepare  pupils  for  the  work  technic  involved  in  taking 
this  test,  proceed  as  follows:  Make  a diagram  on  the  black- 
board, duplicating  the  first  row  of  squares  in  Vocabulary  Test 
I.  Then  give  the  following  directions  very  carefully: 

“Here  is  a row  of  squares  with  three  words  in  each  square. 
I will  say  one  of  the  words  in  each  square.  Pick  out  the  word 
I say.  We  shall  draw  a line  (or  a ring)  around  it.”  Pronounce 
the  word  Spot  and  have  a child  encircle  it.  Indicate  the  order 
from  left  to  right  in  each  row  until  the  pupils  are  prepared 
to  take  the  test  without  confusion. 

The  teacher  pronounces  clearly  the  italicized  word  in  each 
square,  and  the  pupils  encircle  the  word  she  pronounces.  The 
test  is  diagnostic  in  nature;  so  no  time  limit  is  necessary. 

The  score  on  this  test  is  the  number  of  words  correctly  en- 
circled. A perfect  score  of  20  indicates  superiority  in  the  mas- 
tery of  the  word  forms.  Pupils  who  attain  this  standard  should 
proceed  rapidly  through  the  early  part  of  the  next  book  in 
this  series.* 

If  a pupil’s  score  is  low,  the  teacher  should  make  a careful 
diagnosis  of  the  errors  in  order  to  give  the  guidance  necessary  in 
reteaching  the  words  in  question.  The  next  book  of  this  Series 
provides  opportunity  to  reteach  such  words  to  pupils  who 
need  it. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  discovering  the  causes 
of  error  in  word  recognition  and  for  correcting  poor  habits  of 
word  perception: 

* Regardless  of  their  score  on  this  test,  all  pupils  may  proceed  directly 
to  We  Work  and  Play,  the  second  Pre  Primer  of  this  Series,  since  the 
new  book  reteaches  all  the  words  of  We  Look  and  See. 
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a)  If  the  child  has  marked  the  word  oh  when  go  was  pro- 
nounced, it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  hear  the  word  clearly. 
Check  on  his  ability  to  hear  and  discriminate  between  sounds. 

b)  If  the  word  up  is  marked  for  go,  the  child  may  be  noting 
only  the  general  configuration  of  a word.  If  he  reads  fairly 
well  from  the  book,  he  is  overdependent  on  context  clues  or 
has  memorized  the  text.  One  or  both  of  the  other  words  in 
each  square  of  the  test  may  resemble  the  word  tested  in  the 
number  of  letters,  in  length,  in  general  form  if  superimposed, 
or  in  general  form  if  reversed  (as  in  the  case  of  go  and  up).  If 
the  errors  indicate  confusion  in  words  similar  in  form  in  these 
respects,  check  on  memorization  of  the  book  and  on  habits  of 
scrutinizing  word  forms.  Having  pupils  trace  words  or  observe 
the  teacher  writing  words  will  be  helpful. 

c)  If  the  word  up  is  marked  for  down  or  run  for  go,  confu- 
sion in  associating  meanings  with  the  word  forms  is  revealed. 
If  this  tendency  was  not  noted  in  reading  from  the  book,  the 
pupil  may  be  overdependent  on  context  clues  or  may  have 
memorized  the  text.  Practice  in  reading  from  the  chart  or 
blackboard  new  sentences  containing  these  words  will  be  help- 
ful. However,  the  next  book  of  this  Series  provides  opportu- 
nity to  remedy  such  confusions,  since  words  which  are  not  fully 
mastered  can  be  re-developed  in  new  situations. 

d)  If  a pupil  confuses  such  words  as  come  and  run  or  Puff 
and  Jump,  he  may  originally  have  made  an  incorrect  meaning 
association.  The  examples  cited  above  represent  words  intro- 
duced in  a given  story  in  We  Look  and  See,  and  were  probably 
taught  together.  Such  confusions  are  not  serious  and  may  dis- 
appear as  pupils  read  these  words  in  new  context. 

e)  If  Jump  is  marked  for  Jane,  or  Dick  for  Look,  or  if  the 
words  Puff,  jump,  and  funny  or  down  and  and  are  confused, 
the  pupil  may  be  directing  his  attention  too  largely  to  only 
one  letter  of  a word.  Note  that  these  examples  represent 
similarities  as  to  initial,  final,  and  medial  letters,  as  well  as  the 
mere  recurrence  of  a given  letter  in  the  word  confused.  The 
training  in  word  discrimination  suggested  in  this  Guidebook 
should  be  stressed  if  a pupil  continues  to  confuse  words  in  this 
fashion. 

Note:  It  is  important  that  the  second  Pre-Primer,  We  Work 
and  Play,  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  activities  with  We  Look 
and  See  are  completed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  explained  on 
page  135  of  this  Guidebook. 


We  Work  and  Play* 


Content  of  the  Book 


Stories 


tflli 


Theme  of 
the  book 


The  stories  in  this  Pre-Primer  relate  to  the  experiences  of  the 
family  in  familiar  “work  and  play”  activities.  Mother  ane 
Father,  whom  the  pupils  met  in  Before  We  Read,  appear  fre 
quently. 

In  harmony  with  the  basic  principle  underlying  the  selectior  k 
of  content  for  this  Series,  the  activities  described  are  presentee 
in  the  form  of  story  plots.  The  fact  should  be  noted  that  the 
plots  are  slightly  more  advanced  in  this  Pre-Primer  than  in  the 
first  book  of  this  Series.  For  example,  in  We  Look  and  See  eacl 
stunt  was  described  in  a separate  story;  in  We  Work  and  Pla 
several  incidents  or  stunts  are  included  in  a single  story. 

The  first  story  introduces  all  five  members  of  the  family  ane 
the  “work”  theme;  the  second  story  introduces  the  ‘‘play 
theme. 


Introducing  the  Book 


WORD  cards: 

Arousing 
interest 
in  the  book 


10,  32,  44,  76,  88 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  they  do  at  home.  Lead  then 
to  see  that  some  of  the  things  they  do  are  called  play  and  som 
are  called  work.  Let  them  describe  the  play  activities  they  enjo 
most  and  the  kinds  of  work  they  like  to  do. 


* We  Work  and  Play  may  be  used  as  the  initial  Pre-Primer  for  average  an 
superior  pupils  who  are  well  prepared  for  reading,  since  it  provides  ft 
the  basic  development  of  all  words,  including  the  seventeen  introduce 
previously  in  We  Look  and  See.  Nevertheless,  all  pupils,  including  thoi 
of  more  than  average  ability,  will  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  three  Bas 
Pre-Primers  read  in  appropriate  sequence.  If,  however,  We  Work  an 
Play  is  introduced  as  the  initial  basic  reader,  the  first  Pre-Primer  wi 
provide  interesting  stories  for  reading  at  sight. 
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Hold  a copy  of  We  Work  and  Play  before  them.  Pointing 
to  the  title,  say:  “Our  new  book  is  called  We  Work  and  Play. 
It  is  a story  book  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby.  Their  father 
and  mother  are  in  the  stories,  too.  So  are  Puff  and  Spot  and 
Tim.”  If  the  pupils  have  not  used  We  Look  and  See,  tell  them 
that  the  new  book  contains  stories  about  a father,  a mother, 
three  children,  and  their  pets  and  toys.  “Some  of  the  stories 
tell  what  they  do  when  they  work,  and  other  stories  tell  what 
they  do  when  they  play. 

“I  am  going  to  show  you  some  of  the  pictures  in  our  new 
book.  Who  are  in  this  picture  (showing  page  4)?  What  are 
Father  and  Dick  doing?  Who  are  in  this  picture  (showing  page 
5)?  What  are  Mother  and  Jane  doing?  What  is  Baby  doing? 
What  is  she  doing  here  (showing  page  6)?  Isn’t  she  a funny 
baby?  Do  you  think  what  she  is  doing  is  work  or  play?”  If 
the  pupils  differ  in  opinion,  tell  them  they  can  decide  later 
when  they  read  the  story.  Similarly  display  and  comment  upon 
other  pictures  in  the  book. 

Before  giving  the  new  books  to  the  children,  show  a well- 
preserved  copy  of  We  Look  and  See  and  another  one  that  shows 
the  results  of  improper  handling.  Create  interest  in  handling 
the  new  books  so  carefully  that,  after  they  have  been  read,  they 
will  look  like  the  good  copy  of  We  Look  and  See. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  things  they  should  remember  in  taking 
care  of  the  books.  Emphasize  again  the  correct  procedures  in 
handling  the  books.  (See  pages  29  and  137  of  this  Guidebook .) 

After  the  pupils  have  enjoyed  looking  at  the  pictures  for  a 
short  time,  ask,  “What  picture  did  you  like  best?  Why?  Did 
you  see  anything  in  the  pictures  that  was  funny?  What  games 
were  the  children  playing?  What  did  they  do  that  was  work? 

“Did  you  see  pictures  of  anyone  you  know?”  Pupils  who 
have  used  Before  We  Read  and  We  Look  and  See,  or  either  of 
them,  will  give  the  names  of  the  children  and  probably  Mother 
and  Father.  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  used  neither  of 
these  books,  discuss  the  names  of  the  characters  informally. 

Display  the  picture  cards  of  Father  and  Dick  and  label  them. 

On  the  blackboard  or  in  the  pocket  chart  present  the  names 
as  follows:  “This  word  says  Father,  and  this  word  says  Dick* 
Turn  to  your  book  and  find  the  first  picture  of  Father  and 
Dick.  Below  the  picture  find  a line  that  has  the  word  Father 

* Manuscript  writing  is  recommended.  See  the  footnote  on  page  139  of 

this  Guidebook. 
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in  it.  Find  the  line  that  has  the  word  Dick  in  it.”  Introdua 
Mother,  Jane,  and  Baby  in  a similar  manner. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  say,  “Would  you  like  to  read  some 
of  the  stories  in  our  new  book?”  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  car 
begin  to  read  the  book  tomorrow. 

Work-Book  Page  21  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time  if  de 

sired.  For  suggestions  for  using  it,  see  the  page  itself  and  the  ;k 
Teacher’s  Notes  on  page  80  of  the  Work-Book.  w 


Work 

(Pages  3-6) 


NEW  WORDS. 


work 


Father 


Mother 

words  in  the  first  pre-primer:  Dick  Jane  Baby 

developmental  units:  Father  works  Mother  works 

Oh  oh  oh 

word  cards:  10,  32,  44,  76,  88,  95,  155,  155a 
phrase  cards:  60,  62 


oh 

Oh  Baby 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

Discuss  the  work  and  play  activities  that  the  children  have 
engaged  in.  Ask,  “What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  at  home 
What  do  you  like  to  do  most?  What  work  do  you  help  Fathei 
do?  What  work  do  you  help  Mother  do?  This  word  say 
Work”  Present  the  word,  pronouncing  it  for  the  pupils. 

“In  the  first  story  in  our  book  everyone  in  the  family  works 
This  line  tells  you  Father  works”  Present  the  sentence,  moving 
the  hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right  under  it  to  aid  in  the  de 
velopment  of  correct  directional  movements  of  the  eyes.  Give 
the  pupils  time  to  read  the  sentence  silently  and  then  call  or 
several  to  read  it  orally. 


Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  the  lesson  plans  in  thi 
Guidebook  indicates  that  the  words  should  either  be  placed  ii 
the  pocket  chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 


In  the  same  manner  present  Mother  works,  placing  this  lint 
under  the  first  sentence.  Have  the  two  lines  read  as  a unit,  firs' 
silently  and  then  orally.  Guide  the  reading  of  these  two  line 
with  a pointer.  Change  the  word  Father  to  the  word  Dick  anc 
the  word  Mother  to  the  word  Jane,  and  have  the  lines  read 
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Recall  that  in  We  Look  and  See  Baby  always  wanted  to  do 
what  she  saw  others  doing.  She  liked  to  work,  too.  “In  the 
story  we  shall  read,  Baby  did  something  that  surprised  the 
family.  Someone  said,  Oh,  Baby ! Oh,  oh,  oh!”  Present  the 
two  lines  and  have  them  read  silently  and  orally.  Then  clear 
the  pocket  chart  or  blackboard. 

hecking  the  Place  the  word  card  Work  on  the  top  of  the  pocket  chart  or 
resentation  wrjte  it  on  the  blackboard  as  a title.  Then  present  for  reread- 
ing the  following  sentences  in  units  of  two  lines: 

Father  works.  Mother  works. 

Dick  works.  Jane  works. 

To  prepare  for  reading  a three-line  page,  present  the  three 
lines  Oh,  oh!  Oh,  Baby!  Oh , oh,  oh!  Have  them  read. 


uided 

ading 


leading  from  the  Book 

Distribute  the  books  and  help  the  children  find  the  place. 

Page  3:  Say,  “What  do  we  see  on  the  porch  in  this  picture? 
Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  use  the  broom  and  dust  pan? 
What  does  Mother  usually  do  with  them? 

“I  see  a word  under  the  picture.  It  tells  us  what  this  story  is 
about.”  Have  the  children  find  the  title  Work.  Ask  someone 
to  read  it  orally.  Then  direct  the  children  to  turn  the  page. 

Page  4:  Encourage  spontaneous  conversation  about  the  pic- 
ture and  recall  of  similar  experiences.  Direct  attention  to  de- 
tails of  the  picture.  “What  part  of  the  car  is  Father  cleaning? 
What  is  Dick  doing?  Baby  is  watching.  She  is  saying  some- 
thing, too.  The  lines  under  the  picture  tell  us  what  she  is 
saying.  In  the  first  line  she  tells  what  Father  does.  Read  it  to 
yourself.  Read  it  aloud.”  In  the  same  manner  guide  the  silent 
and  oral  reading  of  the  last  line.  Then  have  the  page  read  as 
a unit  silently  and  orally. 


ini  1 
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Note:  The  habit  of  reading  silently  before  reading  orally 
should  be  established  early.  (See  the  notes  on  page  142  of  this 
Guidebook.) 

Page  5:  Point  to  the  right-hand  page.  “Now  let  us  look  on 
this  side  of  the  book.  What  is  happening?  Baby  is  watching 
Mother  and  Jane.  She  is  talking,  too.  In  the  first  line  she  tells 
what  Mother  does.  Read  it  to  yourselves.  Read  it  aloud.” 
Have  the  next  line  read  similarly.  Before  turning  the  page, 
have  the  two  lines  read  as  a unit. 
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Page  6:  “Isn’t  Baby  funny  in  this  picture?  What  is  she  doin 
Who  is  getting  most  of  the  dust?  Let  us  read  to  find  out  whal 
Jane  is  saying.”  Have  the  page  read  line  by  line  and  then  a 
a unit. 


Rereading 


To  aid  in  unifying  the  plot  sequence,  have  some  child  retel 
the  story  from  the  pictures,  omitting  the  text.  Then  say,  “Not 
let’s  start  with  the  first  page  and  read  the  story  again.  As  w 
read,  we  must  tell  about  the  pictures,  too.” 


Note:  Each  reading  of  the  verbal  text  should  include  di: 
cussion  of  the  pictures,  since  they  tell  the  story.  For  suggestee 
models  see  pages  144-145  and  151  of  the  Guidebook. 


Close  the  rereading  by  asking,  “What  part  of  the  story  die 
you  like  best?  Who  do  you  think  worked  the  hardest?  Why 
Our  next  story  will  tell  about  the  family  at  play.” 


Related  Practice 


Perceiving 

relationships 


To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships,  have  th( 
children  select  from  a miscellaneous  assortment  of  pictures  or 
the  chalk  ledge  those  related  to  each  other.  For  example:  shoe 
sock,  knife-fork,  cup-saucer,  paint-paintbrush.  This  exercise 
may  be  done  with  objects  if  they  are  available  in  the  classroom 


Visual 

perception 


To  direct  attention  to  word  forms,  call  attention  to  the  char 
acteristic  form  of  each  of  the  five  names,  especially  the  first  let 
ter  of  each  name.  Write  the  names  Mother  and  Father  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  write  the  first  letter  of  one  of  the  names  an< 
ask,  “Which  name  will  this  be  when  I write  all  of  it?”  After 
the  pupils  answer  correctly,  complete  the  word.  Repeat  several 
times.  Write  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  and  continue  as  above. 

Close  the  lesson  by  quickly  writing  on  the  blackboard  oi 
placing  in  the  pocket  chart  lines  using  each  of  the  names  witl 
the  words  oh  and  works.  For  example,  Oh  Mother,  Oh  Dick 
Mother  works,  Dick  works. 


Work-Book 


Use  pages  21  and  22.  See  pages  123-124  of  this  Guidebook  foi 
suggestions  relating  to  the  use  of  this  Work-Book. 


Note:  If  We  Look  and  See  was  not  read,  the  first  twenty-one 
pages  of  the  Work-Book  should  be  presented  to  the  pupils  a; 
they  proceed  through  We  Work  and  Play,  in  addition  to  the 
pages  provided  for  We  Work  and  Play.  A chart  in  the  intro 
duction  to  the  Work-Book  indicates  the  order  in  which  the 
pages  are  to  be  used. 
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jORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  See 

^ jpVELOPMENTAL  UNITS:  Look  look 


orr elated  Activities 
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ctures 
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ries 


To  enrich  and  extend  ideas  gained  through  reading,  pupils 
may  draw  and  collect  “work”  and  “play”  pictures. 

Have  the  pupils  tell  stories  about  their  experiences  while 
working  at  home.  These  may  be  used  for  experience  records. 

Play 

(Pages  7-10) 
play 


look  Spot 
See  Dick  play 
ord  cards:  10,  32,  44,  76,  88,  102,  119,  124,  155 
irase  cards:  55,  73 


reliminary  Development 


esenting 

cabulary 


Biecking  the 
esentation 


“One  day  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby  were  playing  in  the  yard. 
Spot,  their  dog,  was  there,  too.”  Present  the  word  Spot. 

“Dick  was  doing  a stunt  on  the  branch  of  a tree.  Jane  saw 
him  first.  It  was  such  a good  stunt  that  she  wanted  the  others 
to  look  at  him.  She  called  them  and  said,  Look,  look!”  Present 
the  line  and  have  it  read. 

Note:  If  the  pupils  have  not  read  We  Look  and  See,  the 
teacher  should  read  all  new  units  to  the  pupils  as  she  presents 
them.  This  technic  has  been  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
lesson  plan. 

“Then  Jane  said,  See  Dick”  Present  the  line.  Have  the  chil- 
dren read  the  lines  silently  and  then  have  several  children 
read  them  orally. 

“What  Dick  did  was  a good  play  stunt,  so  Jane  said,  See 
Dick  play.”  Add  the  word  play  to  the  line  See  Dick  and  have 
the  two  lines  read  silently  and  orally. 

“Jane,  Spot,  and  Baby  did  funny  stunts,  too.  This  is  what 
someone  said  when  Jane  did  her  stunt.  Look,  look ! See  Jane 
play.”  Have  the  lines  read  separately  and  then  as  a unit.  Treat 
similarly  See  Spot  play  and  See  Baby  play. 

If  We  Look  and  See  was  not  read  before  this  Pre-Primer, 
preparation  should  be  made  for  reading  a unit  of  several  lines. 

Note:  For  detailed  procedure  in  introducing  longer  units 
see  pages  142-143  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Reading  from  the  Book  k 

After  distributing  the  books  say,  “Our  story  today  tells  us 
about  Dick,  Jane,  Baby,  and  Spot  at  play.”  Show  the  capital 
ized  initial-letter  form  of  Play  to  the  children  and  help  then  * 
find  the  page  on  which  it  appears  as  a title. 

Guided  Page  7:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  The  word  undei 

reading  the  picture  tells  us  what  the  story  is  about.”  After  the  pupil; 

have  read  the  word  Play  silently  and  orally,  ask  them  what  the) 
think  Dick  is  going  to  do.  Then  direct  them  to  turn  the  page 


Page  8:  “My,  what  a good  stunt!  It  is  called  ‘skinning  the 
cat.’  How  many  of  you  can  do  it?  Who  is  talking  in  the  picture; 
Jane  does  not  want  the  others  to  miss  seeing  Dick’s  stunt  i 
Let’s  read  what  she  says.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading 
line  by  line.  Have  several  children  read  the  page  unit  orally 

Page  9:  "What  are  Jane  and  Baby  doing?  Dick  wants  Morhei  ^ 
to  look.  Let’s  read  what  he  says  first.”  Have  the  first  line  reat 
silently  and  then  orally.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  remaindei 
of  the  page  line  by  line,  and  have  it  reread  as  a whole. 

“Who,  in  addition  to  the  family,  has  been  looking  at  the  chil 
dren  doing  their  stunts?  Do  you  think  dogs  can  do  stunts 
There  is  a surprise  on  the  next  page.  Turn  the  page.” 

W 

Page  10:  Allow  the  pupils  to  enjoy  the  climax  and  to  mak< 
comments.  Then  ask,  “Who  is  speaking  to  Father?”  Guide  th<  DE' 
reading  of  the  page  silently  and  orally. 

Rereading  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  story,  relating  the  pictures  anc  1 

the  verbal  text.  A model  for  rereading  the  story  follows:  PH 


Page  7:  “This  is  a story  about  Play.  Dick  and  Jane  and  Spo  J), 
were  playing  in  the  yard.  Dick  wanted  to  show  Jane  a stun 
that  he  could  do.  He  could  hang  from  the  limb  of  a tree.”  % 

Page  8 : “Next  Dick  did  a stunt  called  ‘skinning  the  catJI 
Mother  and  Father  and  Baby  came  to  see  him  do  it.  Spot  rar 
to  meet  them.  Jane  called:  (Read  the  verbal  text.)” 


Page  9:  “As  soon  as  Dick  finished  his  stunt,  Jane  and  Baby  diJfi 
some  tricks.  Jane  tried  to  stand  on  her  head,  and  Babv  turnec 
a somersault.  Dick  watched  them.  He  said:  (Read  the  text.)’ 

Page  10:  “Spot  liked  to  play,  too.  He  could  do  a stunt.  A 
soon  as  Jane  and  Baby  finished  their  stunt,  he  sat  up  and  looket 
very  funny.  Jane  wanted  Father  to  see  Spot,  and  she  said 
(Read  the  verbal  text.)” 
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{elated  Practice 


Vork-Book 


Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  pages  4 and  5.  In 
the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard  present  directional  sen- 
tences one  at  a time;  for  example,  See  Dick  work.  Have  the 
children  read  the  sentence  and  then  look  at  their  books  and 
point  to  the  person  it  tells  about.  Use  sentences  about  other 
characters  who  are  working  in  the  pictures  on  pages  4 and  5. 

Repeat  with  pages  8 and  9,  using  such  sentences  as  See  Dick 
play.  Turn  to  page  10  and  present  the  sentence  See  Spot  play. 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  pages  6 and  7.  Use 
children’s  names  and  write  on  the  blackboard  two  sentences 
such  as:  Look,  Tom.  See  Dick  play.  Have  the  child  whose 
name  you  have  written  read  the  sentences  orally.  Then  have 
him  show  you  Dick’s  picture  in  the  book. 

Use  page  23. 


Spot  Helps  Mother 

(Pages  11-14) 


jew  word:  helps 

^VORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  TUTl 

DEVELOPMENTAL  UNITS:  Run  Dick 

Funny  funny  Spot 

vord  cards:  32,  50,  63,  63a,  88,  112,  124 
Phrase  cards:  25,  68,  70 


and  funny 

Run  and  help  Help  Mother 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

Recall  that  in  the  first  story  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  were 
having  fun  working  with  Mother  and  Father.  Then  proceed 
as  follows:  “Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  like  to  help  Mother  and 
Father.  They  have  much  fun  working  with  them.  In  the  next 
story  we  shall  read,  everyone  helps  Mother.  This  line  tells  the 
name  of  the  story.”  Present  Spot  Helps  Mother  and  read  the 
line  to  the  pupils. 

“This  is  a very  exciting  story.  When  Mother  called  to  Dick 
asking  him  to  come  to  her,  she  was  in  a hurry;  so  she  told  him 
to  run.  This  is  what  she  said,  Run,  Dick.”  Present  the  sentence 
and  have  it  read.  “Mother  was  in  such  a big  hurry  that  she 
called  to  Dick  many  times.  She  said,  Run,  run.”  Present  the 
line  and  have  the  pupils  read  it. 
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“Because  Mother  wanted  Dick  to  help  her,  she  callec 

” Present  and  read  the  sentence  Run  and  help,  an< 

have  it  read.  Also  present  the  sentence  Help  Mother  as  anothe 
way  of  asking  someone  to  help. 

“Something  funny  happens  in  each  of  the  stories  in  our  book 
Each  of  these  two  words  says  funny  ” Present  Funny,  funny 
“I  will  put  a name  after  them,  and  you  may  read  the  line 
Make  it  sound  as  if  someone  is  enjoying  a funny  stunt.’ 
Present  the  line  Funny,  funny  Dick. 

Checking  the  Say  to  the  children  that  a word  may  be  written  in  mor 
presentation  than  one  way.  Write  help  on  the  blackboard  and  ask,  “Wha 
is  this  word?”  After  it  is  pronounced,  say,  “I  will  do  somethin! 
to  the  word.”  Erase  the  small  letter  and  write  a capital  lette 
in  its  place.  Ask  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  word  again.  Ther 
add  a letter  to  make  the  word  Helps  and  have  it  pronounced 
Give  the  pupils  any  help  needed  in  recognizing  the  differen 
forms  correctly. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Page  11:  “Here  is  the  story  we  talked  about.”  Have  a pupi 
read  the  title  aloud.  “Is  Spot  helping  Mother  in  this  picturel 
No,  they  are  both  running.  See  the  cloud  in  the  sky.  It  is  going 
to  rain,  and  Mother  and  Spot  are  hurrying  to  do  something 
before  it  rains.  Let’s  turn  to  the  next  page,  and  maybe  we  will 
find  out  what  they  are  going  to  do.” 

Page  12:  “Why  did  Mother  run?”  Say,  “Look  at  Spot.  Is  he 
helping?  What  has  Mother  started  to  do?  What  do  you  think 
she  is  saying  to  Dick  and  Jane?  We  can  find  out  by  reading.’ 

Guide  the  reading  of  this  page  line  by  line,  stressing  proper 
inflection  and  good  expression  by  such  directions  as  the  follow 
ing:  “Dick  is  running  ahead  of  Jane.  In  the  first  line  Motherl 
calls  to  Dick.  Can  you  read  the  line  so  that  it  sounds  as  if 
she  wants  him  to  run  fast? 

“Now  she  calls  Jane.  She  tells  Dick  and  Jane  what  she 
wants  them  to  do.  She  sounds  as  if  she  wants  them  to  hurry. 
In  the  last  line  she  tells  them  again  what  to  do.” 

Note:  If  the  children  have  read  We  Look  and  See  and  have 
developed  the  ability  to  follow  lines  of  print  easily,  this  page 
may  be  read  in  longer  units. 

Have  the  entire  page  reread  aloud  to  promote  fluency. 

Page  13:  “My,  the  clothes  are  coming  down  fast!  What  is 


Mother  taking  down  now?  What  else  do  you  see  on  the  line? 
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What  is  Dick  doing?  He  seems  to  be  happy  that  he  can  help. 
What  do  you  suppose  Baby  wants  to  do? 

“Dick  is  speaking  to  Baby.  Let’s  read  what  he  says  to  her.’’ 
Use  thought  questions  to  guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading 
of  the  lines. 

Page  14:  Permit  the  children  to  enjoy  the  picture  and  to  make 
comments  about  it  freely.  Then  ask,  “Have  you  seen  the  blue 
and  white  pajama  coat  in  this  story  before?  Where  was  it?’’  If 
necessary,  turn  back  to  page  13  and  find  it  on  the  clothesline. 

“I  wonder  where  Jane  is.”  Lead  the  pupils  to  infer  that  she 
must  be  in  the  house,  since  she  followed  Dick,  who  is  coming 
out  again. 

“Does  Baby  see  Spot?  Who  does  see  Spot?  Let’s  read  what 
Dick  is  saying.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading  of  the  page. 

This  story  can  be  reread  and  enjoyed  over  and  over  again. 
The  exciting  nature  of  the  picture-story  is  reflected  in  the 
verbal  text.  Hence  the  story  lends  itself  to  the  teaching  of 
good  expression  in  reading  through  inflection  and  stress  on 
certain  words.  Each  rereading  should  be  accompanied  by  a re- 
telling of  the  story  events  as  shown  in  the  pictures.  See  pages 
144-145,  151,  and  170  of  this  Guidebook  for  types  of  pro- 
cedures in  rereading  picture  and  verbal  texts. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 
phrase 
I meanings 

Auditory 

perception 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  phrase  meanings  and  in  se- 
lecting verbal  text  related  to  a picture,  display  the  following 
phrase  cards  and  have  them  read:  funny,  funny  Jane;  run  and 
help;  run,  run,  run. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  9 and  read 
the  phrase  which  tells  about  it.  Continue  with  the  pictures  on 
pages  11  and  12. 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  riming  elements,  have 
the  children  memorize  old  jingles  in  which  all  lines  end  with 
riming  words.  Call  attention  to  the  riming  words. 


Work-Book 


Use  page  24. 


Correlated  Activities 

Collecting  This  story  presented  another  type  of  work  activity  at  home. 

pictures  Therefore  the  children  will  now  have  a clearer  idea  of  the 

kinds  of  pictures  of  work  that  they  should  find  and  place  on 
the  bulletin-board. 
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Telling  and 

recording 

experiences 


The  children  may  enjoy  telling  about  experiences  with 
their  own  pets.  They  may  then  represent  tliese  experiences 
with  their  pets  through  drawings  or  paintings.  These  may 
be  labelled  and  displayed  on  the  bulletin-board  or  used  as 
illustrations  for  experience  charts.  , 


Hearing  poems  Read  to  the  children  the  poems  “Our  Washing  Machine” 
and  “Vacuum  Cleaner,”  from  I Like  X Tachinery . by  Dorothy 
W.  Baruch;  “A  Shower,”  by  Izembo,  and  “Rain,”  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 


Spot  and  Tim  and  Puff 

(Pages  15-18) 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  Tim  Pllff  jump 

developmental  units:  Jump  Puff  Jump  Puff  jump 

word  cards:  77,  106,  124,  135 

Preliminary  Development 

If  the  Pre-Primer  We  Look  and  See  has  been  read,  no  new 
words  will  be  met  in  this  story. 

If  the  pupils  are  using  We  Work  and  Play  as  the  initial  read- 
ing book  or  if  they  will  profit  from  a re-development,  the 
words  Tim,  Puff,  and  jump  should  be  presented.  The  picture 
cards  of  Tim  and  Puff  may  be  used. 

Presenting  “Baby  likes  to  play  with  Spot  and  the  pet  kitten  Puff.  The 

vocabulary  toy  she  likes  best  is  her  teddy  bear,  Tim.  Baby  sometimes  talks 
to  the  teddy  bear  as  if  it  could  understand.  It  seems  more  like 
a pet  than  a toy  to  her. 

“Baby  talks  to  Spot  and  Puff,  too.  She  tells  them  to  do 
things.  In  the  story  we  shall  read,  she  talks  to  Puff  and  says, 
Jump,  Puff.  Sometimes  she  says,  Jump,  Puff,  jump. 

“Something  funny  will  happen  in  this  story  as  it  did  in  the 
others  we  have  read.  You  will  soon  find  out  what  it  is.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  15:  “I  see  two  pets  and  one  toy  in  this  picture.  Where 

reading  are  sitting?  What  is  the  name  of  the  dog?  What  is  the 

name  of  the  teddy  bear?  What  is  the  name  of  the  kitten?  Now 
read  what  it  says  under  the  picture.”  Have  the  title  read. 
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Page  16:  “What  is  Spot  doing?  What  is  Puff  doing?  Baby  is 
talking  to  Spot  and  Puff.  What  does  she  say?”  Have  the  first 
three  lines  read.  “Baby  always  pretends  that  Tim  is  alive. 
Here  she  talks  to  Tim.  What  does  she  say?”  Guide  the  reading 
of  the  last  three  lines.  Then  have  the  entire  page  unit  reread. 
Page  17:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Baby  is  pleased 
that  she  can  jump  and  play.  She  is  still  talking  to  Tim.  Let’s 
find  out  what  she  says.”  Guide  the  silent  and  oral  reading  of 
the  three-line  units  and  the  page  unit. 

Before  turning  the  page,  have  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture 
again  to  see  what  Spot  is  doing.  Then  say,  “What  do  you  think 
will  happen  next?  We  shall  find  out  when  we  turn  the  page.” 
Page  IS:  “Look  at  Spot  and  Tim.  Can  you  guess  what  hap- 
pened? Baby  seems  to  be  talking  to  Puff.  Let’s  read  to  find  out 
what  she  is  saying.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Rereading  This  story  has  but  one  speaker,  and  the  first  lines  on  each 

page  or  in  each  three-line  unit  indicate  to  whom  the  speaker 
is  talking.  Pupils  who  fail  to  note  clues  to  the  speaker  and  the 
person  addressed,  and  pupils  who  have  not  learned  to  proceed 
smoothly  from  telling  about  the  pictures  to  reading  what  a 
character  says,  should  be  given  special  help. 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  the  printed  text  in  the  con- 
versational manner  that  Baby  would  use. 

Related  Practice 

Selecting  text  To  give  practice  in  selecting  verbal  text  related  to  a picture, 

related  to  write  the  following  three-line  units  on  the  blackboard: 

pictures  & 

See  Tim  jump.  See  Spot  run  and  jump. 

See  Puff  jump.  See  Baby  jump. 

See  Spot  jump  and  play.  See  Puff  play. 


Auditory 

perception 


Have  the  children  turn  to  page  16  in  We  Work  and  Play. 
After  they  look  at  the  picture,  have  them  read  the  groups  of 
sentences  above  and  indicate,  by  underlining,  which  two  sen- 
tences in  each  group  are  related  to  the  picture. 

Devise  similar  sentences  relating  to  the  picture  on  page  17. 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  word  similarity  with 
respect  to  rime,  say,  “1  am  going  to  tell  you  two  words  and  ask 
you  to  tell  what  is  the  same  about  them.”  Pronounce  the  words 
Tim,  him.  Pupils  should  note  that  they  end  with  the  same 
sound.  Repeat  with  come,  some;  can,  pan ; etc. 

Use  pages  25,  26,  and  27. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Recording 

pupils’ 

experiences 

Construction 

activities 


Allow  the  children  to  tell  about  funny  things  their  pets 
have  done.  The  teacher  may  record  some  of  these  stories  in 
the  form  of  experience  charts.  (See  Guidebook,  page  128.) 

Toy  animals  may  be  made  from  oilcloth  or  paper  as  described 
on  page  154.  These  toys  may  be  used  in  dramatizations. 


Spot  Works 

(Pages  19-22) 

new  word:  a way 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  COTTie  gO 

developmental  units:  Come  Jane  Go  away  Spot  Run  away 

word  cards:  9,  10,  29,  32,  53,  76,  112,  124 
phrase  cards:  27 


Preliminary  Development 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  their  experiences  in  making  a garden 
or  a flower-bed.  Ask  such  questions  as:  “What  kinds  of  flowers 
have  you  in  your  gardens  or  flower-beds?  What  do  you  put  in 
the  ground  so  that  you  will  have  flowers.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  both  seeds  and  bulbs  may  be  put  into  the  ground.  If  possi- 
ble, show  an  actual  bulb  and  pictures  of  the  flowers  that  grow 
from  it  and  explain  how  bulbs  are  planted. 

Then  say:  “Dick  and  Jane  liked  to  make  a garden.  They 
planted  seeds  and  bulbs.  Whenever  the  family  made  a garden. 
Spot  wanted  to  be  with  them.  Do  you  think  he  could  help? 
Would  the  family  want  him  there? 

Presenting  “One  fall  day  Father  and  Mother  were  going  to  plant  some 

vocabulary  bulbs  in  the  garden.  Father  wanted  Jane  to  come.  So  he  called 

Present  the  line  Come,  Jane  on  the  blackboard 

or  chart  and  have  the  pupils  read  it.  “Father  then  called, 

” Present  the  lines  Come , Dick  and  Come,  Baby  and 

have  each  line  read. 

“As  they  all  went  to  the  garden,  Spot  ran  after  them.  But 

Father  didn’t  want  him  to  go  with  them,  so  he  said, ” 

Present  the  line  Go  away,  Spot  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Then 
have  them  read  it.  “But  Spot  did  not  go  away,  so  Father  spoke 
to  him  again.”  Present  the  lines  Go  away  and  Run  away.  Have 
the  children  read  each  line  separately  as  it  is  presented. 
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iding  from  the  Book 

“In  the  next  story  in  our  book  all  the  family  are  working  in 
the  garden.  Spot  is  with  them.  Do  you  think  he  can  work?  Let 
us  read  the  story  to  find  out.’’ 

led  Page  19:  Call  attention  to  the  trowel  and  explain  that  it  is  a 

inZ  tool  used  for  digging.  Have  the  title  read  silently  and  orally. 

Then  say,  “What  work  do  you  think  Spot  can  do?  Let’s  read 
the  story  to  see  if  he  really  did  work.” 

Page  20:  “Who  are  in  this  picture?”  Lead  pupils  to  note  that 
Father  and  Mother  are  planting  bulbs.  “Jane  is  talking.  To 
whom  is  she  talking?  Read  what  Jane  says.”  If  necessary, 
guide  the  reading  line  by  line,  and  have  the  entire  page  reread 
in  the  two  three-line  units  and  as  a whole. 


Page  21:  “What  is  Spot  doing?  Do  you  think  Spot  is  helping? 
Baby  is  speaking  to  Jane.  Read  what  she  says.” 

Page  22:  “Oh,  my!  What  has  Spot  done?  What  has  he  in  his 
mouth?  Did  Spot  really  help?  Do  you  think  Jane  wants  him 
to  try  to  help?  Let  us  read  what  she  tells  him  to  do.” 

•ading  Have  the  story  reread  as  a unit,  including  narration  of  the 

action  as  presented  in  the  picture  and  the  verbal  text. 

To  motivate  further  rereading  of  the  story,  ask  the  children 
to  find  and  read  what  Jane  said  to  Mother;  what  Baby  said  to 
Jane;  what  Jane  said  to  Spot. 

ated  Practice 
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To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  specific  words  in  context, 
write  the  following  sentences  and  words  on  the  blackboard. 
Have  the  children  read  at  sight  the  first  sentence.  Then  direct 
them  to  find  in  the  sentence  the  word  given  at  the  right.  Have 
one  child  point  to  the  word  and  at  the  right  while  another 
draws  a line  under  the  word  and  in  the  sentence.  Continue 
with  the  other  sentences. 


Come  and  see. 

and 

Go  away,  Spot. 

away 

Mother  works  and  works. 

works 

Spot  jumps  and  runs. 

jumps 

Spot  runs  and  jumps. 

runs 

Note:  To  acquaint  the  children  with  the  singular  and  plural 
forms  of  all  verbs,  both  forms  should  be  used  in  practice  lessons 
from  this  point  on. 

Use  pages  28  and  29. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Read  to  the  children  “Worms  and  Weeds,”  from  Sally  Dc 
It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 


Hearing 

stories 


Collecting 

pictures 


Add  gardening  pictures  to  the  “Work”  section  on  the  bi 
letin-board. 


Learning 

songs 


Teach  the  song  about  tulips  called  “The  Dancers,” 
Nathan  Dole,  from  The  Music  Hour,  Book  I (Toronto:  W. 
Gage  & Co.,  Limited 


Big  and  Little 

(Pages  23-26) 


new  words:  big  little  is  not 

developmental  units:  Father  is  big  Baby  is  little 

Father  is  not  little 


Baby  is  not  b 


word  cards:  10,  13,  32,  44,  73,  76,  81,  93,  135 
phrase  cards:  44,  46 


Preliminary  Development 

Ask  the  pupils,  “Did  you  ever  stand  next  to  someone  to  s 
who  is  big  and  who  is  little?  When  you  stand  next  to  yo 
father,  who  is  big?  Who  is  little? 

“When  Baby  stands  next  to  Father,  who  is  big?”  Eli 
Father  is  big  and  present  the  sentence.  Ask,  “Who  is  lit 
when  Baby  stands  next  to  Father?”  Elicit  Baby  is  little  a 
present  the  sentence.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  senter 
silently  and  then  orally.  Then  have  them  read  both  sentenc 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Note:  For  use  of  the  term  elicit,  see  the  note  on  page 
of  this  Guidebook. 


“When  Baby  stands  next  to  Father,  who  is  not  big?”  Eli 
and  present  the  sentence  Baby  is  not  big  and  read  it  to  t 
pupils.  Proceed  as  in  the  above  paragraph  presenting,  al 
Father  is  not  little. 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Clear  the  chart  and  present  the  following  sentences,  aski 
the  pupils  to  read  each  one  as  it  is  presented. 

Father  is  big.  Jane  is  little. 

Father  is  not  little.  Jane  is  not  big. 
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■ ding  from  the  Book 


“The  next  story  in  our  book  tells  us  who  in  the  family  are 
big  and  who  are  little.  Let  us  look  in  our  book  and  find  out.” 

Page  23:  “Here  is  the  whole  family.  Who  in  this  picture  are 
big?  Who  are  little?  Read  what  it  says  under  the  picture.” 

Page  24:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  When  Father 
stands  next  to  Mother,,  who  is  big?  Who  is  little?  To  whom  is 
Dick  talking?”  If  necessary,  guide  the  reading  line  by  line. 
Then  have  the  entire  page  reread  silently  and  orally.  ■ 


Page  25:  “What  are  Dick  and  Baby  doing  in  this  picture? 
Now  who  is  big?  Who  is  little?  Who  do  you  think  is  talking? 
Let  us  read  what  she  is  saiying.”  After  the  page  has  been  read, 
say,  “But  Baby  does  not  want  to  be  little.  She  wants  to  be  big, 
too.  Let’s  turn  the  page  and  see  what  she  does.” 


Page  26:  “Now  who  is  big?  Who  is  little?  Let  us  read  the 
page.  Maybe  we  can  decide  who  is  talking.” 
ading  To  motivate  the  rereading  of  the  story,  have  the  pupils  find 

and  read  the  page  that  tells  about  Father  and  Mother;  about 
Baby  and  Tim;  about  Baby  and  Dick.  Have  the  entire  story 
, reread  as  a unit. 


j ated  Practice 

ial  To  give  practice  in  reading  the  capitalized  and  uncapitalized 

eption  initial-letter  forms  of  words,  place  in  the  pocket  chart  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  of  sentences: 

Tim  is  little.  Baby  is  big. 

Little,  little  Tim.  Big,  big  Baby. 


4j  \ciating 
* ues  and 
*1  al  text 

Jj 

|j 
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Have  each  pair  of  sentences  read  and  call  attention  to  the 
capitalized  and  uncapitalized  initial-letter  forms. 

To  give  practice  in  associating  pictures  and  verbal  text,  place 
on  the  board  or  in  the  pocket  chart  the  phrases  is  big  and  is 

little.  Write  Dick  is  big.  Baby  , and  have 

the  children  look  at  the  picture  on  page  25  and  select  the  cor- 
rect phrase  to  finish  the  second  sentence.  Turn  to  page  26  and 

continue  with  Baby  is  big.  Tim  ; Baby  is 

little.  Jane Repeat  with  is  not  big  and  is 

not  little. 

Use  pages  30,  31,  and  32. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Making  The  concepts  of  big  and  little  may  be  further  strengthen! 

comparisons  foy  pairing  the  pupils  in  the  class  for  comparison.  Or  the  ch 
dren  in  this  class  might  be  compared,  in  discussion,  with  the 
older  brothers  or  sisters  in  upper  classes. 

Heaving  poems  During  story-telling  hour  read  such  poems  as  “Little,” 
Dorothy  Aldis,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 


The  Funny  Baby 


(Pages  27-30) 
new  words:  the  my 


developmental  units:  the  father  the  mother 

word  cards:  10,  13,  44,  50,  81,  82,  88,  90,  119,  130 
phrase  cards:  58,  78 


my  baby 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

After  several  pupils  have  told  about  their  experiences 
playing  house,  say,  “Dick  and  Jane  liked  to  play  house,  tc 
They  liked  to  dress  up  in  their  parents’  clothes.  Dick  wou  J|(e! 
play  that  he  was  the  father .”  Present  the  phrase  and  read 

to  the  children.  “Jane  would  play  that  she  was 

Present  the  mother  and  have  the  children  read  it.  “Sometim 
Jane  would  pretend  that  her  doll  was  the  baby”  Present  t 
phrase.  “She  often  called  her  doll  my  baby.”  Present  my  ba 
and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Then  have  them  read  the  fo 
phrases  silently  and  orally. 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Present  phrases  and  sentences  containing  the  new  words  t 
and  my  and  the  uncapitalized  forms  of  baby,  mother,  ai 
father.  For  example: 

See  the  big  father. 

See  the  big  mother. 

See  my  little  baby. 

My  funny  baby. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  P<*ge  27:  Have  the  pupils  find  the  story  in  their  books  a 

direct  them  to  read  the  title  first.  Say,  “What  funny  baby 


reading 
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you  think  will  go  for  a ride  in  the  doll  carriage?  Maybe  the 
next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  28:  “Well,  well!  Who  is  in  the  doll  carriage?  Doesn’t 
Puff  look  funny?  Jane  looks  funny,  too.  How  is  she  dressed? 
To  whom  is  she  talking?  Let  us  read  to  find  out  what  she 
wants  Dick  to  do.”  Guide  the  reading  according  to  the  thought 
units  indicated  on  the  page,  or  line  by  line,  if  necessary. 

Page  29:  “Where  is  Dick?  What  is  he  wearing?  Let  us  read 
what  he  is  saying.” 

Page  30:  “Oh,  dear!  What  is  happening  now?  Why  did  Puff 
jump  out?  Look  at  Dick’s  and  Jane’s  faces.  Don’t  they  look 
surprised?”  Emphasize  the  fact  that  kittens  do  not  like  to  be 
dressed  up.  Then  say,  “Jane  is  talking.  Read  what  she  says.” 


treading 


Have  the  children  reread  the  story,  using  both  pictures  and 
verbal  text.  Remind  them  to  read  “the  way  people  talk.”  Let 
one  child  take  the  part  of  Jane  and  another  the  part  of  Dick. 
Or  have  the  children  find  and  read  the  name  of  the  story;  the 
page  that  tells  what  Jane  said  to  Dick;  what  Dick  said  to  Jane; 
what  Jane  said  when  Puff  ran  away.  Each  page  should  be 
read  silently  as  a unit  and  then  orally. 


elated  Practice 

ecalling  To  provide  practice  in  recalling  ideas  in  the  story,  write  the 

dated  ideas  following  on  the  blackboard: 

. the  funny  baby 
U 1S  the  big,  big  mother 

k the  bi£  father 
the  funny  baby 

Direct  pupils  to  read  the  first  sentence  and  decide  which  sen- 
tence ending  is  correct.  Have  correct  ending  underlined. 


isual  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  sight  words,  either  capitalized 

ercepuon  or  wftj1  a small  initial  letter,  proceed  by  saying,  “ff  Jane  were 
talking  to  Baby  about  Puff  she  would  say,  “ Look , Baby.  See 
my  funny  baby”  Present  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart.  Use  a 
duplicate  card  for  the  word  Baby  and  have  the  children  match 
the  appropriate  form  on  the  card  with  the  word  form  in  the 
sentences.  Make  similar  couplets  about  Mother,  mother,  Fa- 
ther, father. 


Vork-Book  Use  page  33. 
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Discussion 
of  personal 
experiences 


Correlated  Activities 

The  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  aj  ^ 
preciation  of  the  story  and  to  tell  about  their  own  experiena 
in  playing  house  or  in  dressing  up  pets. 

The  children  may  dress  up  in  costumes  selected  from  th 
“dressing-up  trunk”  ( Guidebook , page  147),  and  dramatize  th 
story.  A toy  kitten  may  be  brought  by  one  of  the  children  o 
made  from  oilcloth  ( Guidebook , page  154)  to  represent  Puf 
Stories  and  poems  about  playing  house  and  about  pets  ma 


Dramatization 


Hearing  poems 


and  stories 


be  read  to  the  pupils  (Bibliography,  pages  432-435). 


Spot  Helps  Baby 


(Pages  31-34) 
new  words:  can  find 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  10,23,32,45,53,63,76,77,  93,  112,  119,  124 
phrase  cards:  11,  20,  61,  73 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Ask  the  children  to  name  the  outdoor  games  they  like  bes 
and  tell  how  to  play  them.  Then  say:  “Dick  and  Jane  am 
Baby  liked  to  play  hide-and-seek. 

“One  day  Baby  was  ‘It.’  What  does  the  person  who  is  ‘It 
in  hide-and-seek  have  to  do?  What  would  Baby  have  to  d( 
when  she  was  ‘It’?”  Elicit  the  responses  Find  Dick,  Find  Jane 
or  Find  Dick  and  Jane.  Present  them,  having  the  pupils  reac 
each  sentence  as  it  is  presented.  “But  Dick  and  Jane  hid  s( 
well  that  Baby  could  not  see  them  anywhere.  This  is  what  she  1 
said.”  Present  Oh,  my,  Baby  can  not  see  Dick  and  read  it  tc 
the  pupils.  (Note  the  new  use  of  “my”  as  an  exclamation 
Then  present  Baby  can  not  see  Jane  and  have  the  pupils  reac 
the  line. 

“Baby  looked  and  looked,  but  she  could  not  find  Dick  anc 
Jane.  This  is  what  she  said  to  someone.”  Present  Help  Bab ) 
fitid  Dick  and  have  the  pupils  read  the  sentence.  Change  Dick 
to  Jane  and  have  the  line  reread. 

Have  the  pupils  read  all  the  sentences  as  a unit,  first  silentl) 
and  then  orally. 
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eading  from  the  Book 


uided 

ading 


ereading 


Pages  31-34:  Lead  pupils  to  study  the  title  page,  discuss  who 
is  “It”  in  the  picture,  and  read  the  name  of  the  story.  Direct  the 
study  of  the  pictures  on  the  remaining  pages  and  guide  the  first 
reading  of  the  text.  Use  questions  which  will  lead  pupils  to 
note  that  at  first  Spot  does  not  seem  to  know  what  Baby  wants 
him  to  do,  but  that  he  finally  helps  Baby. 

Let  the  children  discuss  and  enjoy  Baby’s  joke  on  Dick  and 
Jane.  Then  guide  them  in  rereading  the  story,  both  silently 
and  orally. 

Ask  the  children  to  describe  a picture  that  could  be  added 
to  the  story  to  tell  what  Baby  did  next. 


I elated  Practice 


mphasizing 
in  and 
m not 


l uditory 
\)erception 


Work-Book 


To  emphasize  the  meaning  of  can  and  can  not,  present  pairs 
of  sentences,  such  as  the  following,  asking  the  children  to  select 
the  one  that  is  true  in  the  story: 

Spot  can  find  Dick.  Spot  can  not  help  Baby. 

Spot  can  not  find  Dick.  Spot  can  help  Baby. 

Present  the  phrases  can  see  and  can  not  see,  and  ask  the 
children  to  think  of  things  that  can  see  and  things  that  can 
not  see.  Repeat  with  other  verbs— go,  run,  jump,  etc. 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  word  similarity  with 
respect  to  rime,  pronounce  a group  of  words,  saying,  “I  am 
going  to  say  aloud  three  words.  Two  of  them  sound  alike;  one 
will  not  sound  like  the  others.  Which  two  sound  alike?” 
Pronounce  play,  stay,  car.  Repeat  with  the  following  groups: 
my,  pie,  look ; go,  no,  he ; see.  me,  look ; look,  book,  shoe ; red, 
bed,  not ; big,  dig,  coat ; jump,  hump , hand ; Spot,  not,  bed ; 
make,  cake,  boat. 

Use  pages  34  and  35. 


Correlated  Activities 

During  the  story-telling  hour  read  stories  about  outdoor 
games  and  about  playing  with  pets.  (See  the  Bibliographies  on 
pages  432-435  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Read  “Hiding,”  by  Dorothy  Aldis,  from  Rainbow  in  the  Sky 
and  also  from  Swig  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Have  the  pupils  collect  pictures  of  children  playing  games 
for  the  play  section  of  the  bulletin-board  exhibit. 


Hearing 

stories 


Hearing 

poems 

Collecting 

pictures 
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Up  and  Down 

(Pages  35-38) 

NEW  word:  I 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  Up  down 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  23,  32,  53,  70,  76,  102 
phrase  cards:  12,  39,  90 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Ask  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  describe  a see-saw,  anc 
bring  out  the  fact  that  see-saws  are  also  called  “teeter-totters 
“When  you  play  on  a see-saw,  what  do  you  do?”  Elicit  thel 
phrase  “go  up  and  down.”  Present  up  and  down  and  have  it 
read.  “One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  playing  on  a see-saw.  Dick 
was  talking.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Present  the  following  sen 
tences  and  have  the  pupils  read  each  one  as  it  is  presented 
Then  have  the  group  read  as  a unit.  Present  the  new  word  I 
as  “another  way”  that  Dick  spoke  of  himself.  Up  and  down 
Jane  can  play.  I can  play.  Jane  and  I can  play. 

“Baby  saw  Dick  and  Jane  playing  on  the  see-saw.  This  i: 
what  she  said.”  Present  the  following  sentences  and  have  them 
read:  7 see  Dick  and  Jane.  Dick  and  Jane  go  up  and  down. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pag?  35:  Note  the  respective  up  and  down  positions  of  Dick 

reading  and  jane  in  the  picture.  Have  the  line  under  the  picture  read. 

Page  36:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Dick  is  up.  Where  is  Jane? 
What  has  happened  to  Dick’s  shoe?  What  is  Spot  doing?”  Read 
the  first  two  lines  silently.  “Who  is  talking?  Read  what  she 
says.”  Guide  the  reading  line  by  line  if  necessary.  Then  have 
the  page  read  as  a unit.  Call  attention  to  its  rhythm  by  re- 
ferring to  it  as  Baby’s  little  “up  and  down”  song. 

Page  37:  “What  is  Spot  doing?  Why  aren’t  Dick  and  Jane 
going  up  and  down?  Do  you  think  Dick  wants  Spot  to  play 
with  his  shoe  string?  How  is  Baby  trying  to  help  Dick?  Read 
what  Baby  says.” 

Page  38:  “What  has  happened  in  this  picture?  Why  did  Dick 
go  up  again?  What  happened  to  Baby?  Dick  is  talking.  Read 
what  he  says.”  Have  pupils  reread  the  page  to  find  lines  that 
“tell  what  Dick  thinks  is  funny.” 
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ereading  Have  the  story  reread,  using  any  of  the  previous  procedures. 

elated  Practice 

To  test  ability  to  secure  specific  information  from  a page, 
write  on  the  blackboard  such  questions  as  the  following  based 
on  pages  37  and  38  of  We  Work  and  Play. 


>e 

/< 


? curing 
ecific 
ormation 


Page  37  Page  38 

Can  Dick  go  up?  (No)  Can  Dick  go  up?  (Yes) 

Can  Jane  come  down?  (No)  Can  Jane  come  down?  (Yes) 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  question  and  consult  the  pictures 
on  pages  37  and  38  or  skim  the  text  to  find  the  answer. 

To  associate  meaning  with  the  pronoun  “I,”  place  the  word 
card  1 in  the  pocket  chart.  Then  write  the  following  line, 
using  some  child’s  name,  and  have  it  read  silently  by  the  group: 
Tom  can  play.  Have  the  child  whose  name  was  used  read  the 
sentence  aloud  after  you  have  substituted  the  word  1 for  his 
name  in  the  line.  Continue,  using  the  names  of  various  pupils. 

7 ork-Book  Use  page  36. 

Correlated  Activities 

To  relate  to  their  own  experiences  ideas  gained  from  read- 
ing this  story,  the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  formulate  sug- 
gestions and  rules  for  guidance  in  using  playground  apparatus, 
such  as  the  see-saw  and  swings. 


i formal 
iscussion 


I 

\ssociating 

\eaning 

! 

I 


Mother  Makes  Something 

(Pages  39-42) 

jew  words:  makes  something  blue  yellow  red 

evelopmental  units:  See  italicized  sentences  below. 

jjvoRD  cards:  16,  23,  70,  84a,  88,  110,  119,  122,  156 
>hrase  cards:  10,  39,  56,  75 

Preliminary  Development 

> resenting  “In  the  next  story  in  our  book  Mother  Makes  Something .” 

ocabulary  Present  the  title  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  Then  ask,  “What 
are  some  things  that  Mother  can  make?”  Lead  the  discussion 
to  the  making  of  clothing  and  then  to  the  different  colors  of 
the  dresses,  shirts,  etc.,  that  Mother  makes,  discussing  espe- 
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dally  the  colors  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  If  some  of  the  childrei 
are  wearing  dresses  or  shirts  that  are  blue,  yellow,  or  red,  cal 
attention  to  them. 

Say,  “Mother  can  make  something  the  color  of  Mary’s  dress. 
Present  and  read  the  sentence,  Mother  can  make  somethin 
blue.  “She  can  make  something  the  color  of  Betty’s  dress,  too.’  'd 
Change  the  word  blue  to  yellow,  and  have  the  line  read.  Thei 
present,  Mother  can  make  something  red.  j 

Checking  the  Present  or  allow  the  pupils  to  dictate  such  sentences  as  I se  im 
presentation  something  yellow , pointing  to  Betty’s  dress  or  Johnny’s  shirt  !« 

I see  something  blue,  etc.  L 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Now  we  will  read  the  story  in  our  book  named  ‘Mothe 

reading  Makes  Something.’  ’’ 

Page  39:  Find  the  page  and  have  the  title  read.  “What  i 
Mother  doing?  What  is  Baby  doing?  What  has  Baby  it 
her  hand?”  Call  attention  to  the  scrap-basket  at  the  end  o n 
the  sewing-machine,  with  the  pieces  of  red,  blue,  and  yello\  H 
cloth  showing  in  it. 

Page  40:  “Mother  is  making  a dress  for  Baby.  What  colo 
is  it?  Who  is  coming  into  the  room?  What  has  she  ii 
her  hand?  Baby  is  telling  her  about  the  new  dress.  Read  wha 
Baby  says.” 

Page  41:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Where  di< 
Jane  get  the  piece  of  yellow  cloth?”  Note  that  the  yellow  clotl 
is  now  missing  from  the  scrap-basket  but  that  the  red  cloth  i 
still  there.  “Jane  wants  Mother  to  see  what  she  is  doing.  Rea( 
what  she  says.”  After  the  page  is  read,  say,  “The  next  page  wil 
show  us  what  Jane  can  make.” 

Page  42:  “What  did  Jane  make?  Baby  is  always  trying  to  d( 
what  she  sees  someone  else  doing.  What  is  she  doing  in  thi 
picture?  What  color  is  the  cloth  she  is  using?  Where  do  yoi 
suppose  she  got  it?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Baby  did  not  reall’ 
sew.  “Doesn’t  Tim  look  funny?  Read  what  Baby  says.” 

Rereading  Have  the  story  reread,  using  previously  suggested  procedures 

Related  Practice 

Recall  of  To  promote  retention  of  story  facts,  the  following  exercis 

story  facts  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  children  point  t< 
or  draw  a circle  around  the  word  that  completes  the  sentence 


I 
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blue 

Mother  makes  something  yellow 
red 

Continue  the  exercise  by  erasing  the  word  Mother  and  using 
the  name  Jane  in  the  sentence.  Repeat  with  the  name  Baby. 

prk-Book  Use  page  37. 

orrelated  Activities 

taring  Read  “Sewing  Sally,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and 

nes  Montgomery. 

instruction  Let  the  pupils  make  simple  clothes  for  dolls,  teddy  bears,  etc. 


The  Litde  Cars 

(Pages  43-46) 

<w  word:  cars 

;velopmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

ord  cards:  4,  13,  16,24,81,84,90,  106,  110,  119,  122,  130,  156 
irase  cards:  59,  80 


reliminary  Development 


esenting 

cabulary 


hecking  the 
esentation 


“Baby  has  a toy  train.  She  likes  to  pull  the  cars  in  the  train 
with  a string.  I will  show  you  what  she  says  about  them.” 
Present  See  my  red  car  and  have  the  sentence  read.  By  substi- 
tution present  See  my  blue  car  (Picture  Card  9 may  be  used); 
See  my  yellow  car;  See  my  little  cars;  Red  and  blue  and  yellow 
cars.  Have  each  sentence  read  as  it  is  presented. 

Write  on  the  board  or  build  in  the  pocket  chart  the  phrases 
my  blue  car,  my  red  car,  my  yellow  car,  and  the  little  cars,  and 
have  the  pupils  quickly  locate  and  read  orally  a line  when 
given  by  the  teacher. 


leading  from  the  Book 

uided  “There  is  a story  in  our  book  about  Baby’s  toy  cars.”  Help 

the  pupils  find  the  story. 

Page  43:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  Baby  doing?  How 
many  cars  are  tied  together  with  the  string?  Now  she  is  tying 
the  blue  car  to  the  red  one.”  Have  the  title  read. 


eading 
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Page  44:  “What  is  Baby  doing  now?  Read  what  she  is  sayinj 
to  Spot.” 

Page  45:  “Look  at  this  picture.  Why  is  Baby  surprised?  Whicl 
car  is  missing?  Who  is  coming  around  the  bush?  Read  wha 
Baby  says  to  Spot.” 

Page  46:  “Look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Wha 
is  Puff  playing  with?  Read  what  Baby  says  about  her.”  Guid^ 
the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines.  Then  say,  “The  last  lin 
we  read  tells  us  that  Baby  thinks  Puff  can  find  her  car.  Rea< 
the  next  three  lines  to  find  out  if  Puff  did  find  the  car.”  Hav 
the  children  read  silently  and  answer  the  question.  The  pag 
may  then  be  reread  orally. 

See  suggestions  for  rereading  in  previous  lesson  plans. 


Related  Practice 

To  test  accuracy  of  auditory  and  visual  perception,  list  th< 
following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  mixed  order: 


Auditory 

visual 

perception 


car 

play 

make 

work 

cars 

plays 

makes 

works 

run 

help 

look 

jump 

runs 

helps 

looks 

jumps 

Making 

inferences 


Pronounce  each  word  carefully.  Have  the  children  respont 
by  framing  the  given  word  form  and  then  saying  it. 

To  develop  ability  to  make  inferences  from  details  of  pic 
tures  and  verbal  text,  introduce  a game  of  “I  see  something 
Use  the  picture  on  page  46  of  We  Work  and  Play  and  presen 
the  following  sentences: 

Puff  sees  something. 

Puff  sees  something  yellow. 

Puff  sees 


M 


Have  the  children  supply  orally  the  words  to  fill  the  blanks, 
as,  for  example,  “the  yellow  car.” 

Go  on  with  the  game  by  having  a child  come  and  whispei 
something  he  sees  in  the  room  that  is  blue,  yellow,  or  red  (oi 
that  is  big  or  little ).  Write  sentences  on  the  blackboard  describ 
ing  the  object  selected  by  the  child.  For  example, 

Bobby  sees  something  red  (or  big  or  little,  etc.). 

Bobby  sees 

After  the  children  have  read  the  sentences,  let  them  loot: 
around  the  room  and  guess  what  Bobby  chose. 


TF 
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To  give  practice  in  interpreting  and  following  directions, 
draw  the  outlines  of  a large  car  and  a small  car  on  the  black- 
board. (See  the  Work-Book,  page  39.)  Present  such  sentences 
as  Make  the  big  car  red,  Make  the  little  car  yellow,  etc.,  and  let 
the  children  color  the  outlines  to  show  what  each  sentence  says. 

Use  pages  38  and  39. 


Father  Makes  Boats 

(Pages  47-50) 
v word:  boats 

'Elopmental  units:  See  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

rd  cards:  16,  17,  17a,  44,  73,  84a,  90,  110,  156 
^ase  card:  10 

diminary  Development 

“In  one  of  the  stories  we  read  Mother  made  something.  In 
our  next  story  Father  makes  something.  He  makes  some  toys 
for  Dick  and  Jane.”  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  toys  that 
their  fathers  or  brothers  have  made.  Be  sure  that  the  making  of 

Itoy  boats  is  included  in  the  discussion. 

senting  “In  our  story  Father  makes  boats  for  Dick  and  Jane.”  Present 

abulary  the  tjtie  pather  Makes  Boats  and  read  it. 

Present  the  following  sentence  and  have  it  read:  Father  can 
make  blue  boats.  (Display  Picture  Card  10.) 


I ecking  the 
mentation 


If  further  practice  is  needed,  present  such  sentences  as:  My 
boat  is  red.  My  boat  is  blue.  My  boat  is  yellow. 


wading  from  the  Book 

lided  Page  47;  Have  the  title  read  and  allow  time  to  enjoy  the 

^dmg  picture.  Ask  such  questions  as,  “What  is  Father  showing  Dick 

and  Jane?  Do  you  think  the  boat  is,  ready  to  paint?  What 
colors  are  in  the  cans  of  paint  in  the  picture?  Jane  and  Dick 
are  going  to  paint  the  boats  their  father  is  making  for  them. 
Turn  the  page  to  find  out  what  color  Jane  uses.” 

Page  48:  “What  color  is  Jane  using?  She  is  talking  to  Baby. 
Read  what  she  says  first.”  Have  the  children  read  the  first 
four  lines.  “Now  read  what  Jane  says  about  one  of  the  boats.” 
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Page  49:  “Who  is  in  this  picture?  What  color  is  Dick  visit 
What  is  Puff  doing?  To  whom  is  Dick  talking?  The  first  li 
tells  you.  Read  what  he  says.”  Guide  the  reading.  “Now  lo 
at  the  picture  again.  Do  you  think  Puff  is  a good  helper?  Tu 
th,e  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  50:  “Oh,  my!  Look  at  Puff.  Loot  at  Dick’s  boat, 
the  big  pail  of  yellow  paint.  Why  is  Dick  so  excited?  Re 
what  he  says.” 

Have  the  pupils  study  the  pictures  on  pages  47  and  48  f 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  tools.  Discuss  their  use  in  prt 
aration  for  making  boats  in  the  classroom.  Reread  the  stoi 
relating  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text. 


Related  Practice 


Visual 

perception 
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To  give  practice  in  quickly  identifying  singular  and  plui  ' 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs,  write  on  the  blackboard  such  pai 
of  words  as  car— cars,  ooat— boats,  play— plays,  etc.  Have  t 
children  read  the  words  quickly. 

Use  page  40. 


Correlated  Activities 


Construction  If  desired,  have  the  children  make  boats  of  the  type  sho^ 
in  the  story. 

Hearing  poems  During  the  story-telling  hour  read  to  the  children  sud 
poems  as  “Where  Go  the  Boats,”  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenso 
from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  and  “Riding  in  a Moto 
Boat,”  from  I Like  Machinery,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 


The  Boats  Go 

(Pages  51-56) 

word  cards:  4,  16,  81,  110,  122 
phrase  card:  75 


Preliminary  Development 


h 


There  are  no  new  words  introduced  in  this  story.  If  it  seen 
necessary  to  present  developmental  phrases  or  sentences,  u; 
the  pocket  chart  or  blackboard  as  suggested  in  previous  lesson 
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ing 


iding  from  the  Book 

“When  the  paint  was  dry  on  their  new  boats,  Dick  and 
Jane  wanted  to  play  with  them,  so  they  went  to  the  pool  in 
the  garden  to  sail  their  boats.” 

Page  51:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Where  are  Dick  and  Jane 
now?  What  do  you  think  they  plan  to  do?  Do  you  think  the 
boats  will  go?  Read  the  line  under  the  picture.” 

Pages  52-56:  Study  the  picture  on  each  page  and  guide  the 
reading  by  thought  units.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Baby  always 
tried  to  do  what  she  saw  others  doing  and  that  she  did  not 
know  that  her  car  could  not  sail  like  the  wooden  boats  Lead 
the  children  to  comment  on  Baby’s  astonishment  when  her 
car  sank  out  of  sight.  Call  attention  to  Dick’s  helpfulness. 
eading  Have  the  story  reread  as  a unit.  Since  this  is  the  first  six- 

page  story,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  more  guidance  to 
insure  retention  of  the  plot. 

lated  Practice 


iitory 

ception 
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To  further  develop  ability  to  recognize  riming  elements,  give 
orally  a series  of  riming  words,  saying,  “I  am  going  to  say 
aloud  three  words  which  sound  alike.  See  if  you  can  tell  me 
another  word  which  sounds  tne  same  way.”  Since  the  children 
already  know  the  words  in  parentheses  as  reading  words,  they 
will  be  apt  to  think  of  those  as  the  riming  words  for  the  others. 
so,  no,  low  (go);  me,  he,  knee  (see);  pie,  buy,  sky  (my);  say,  day, 
may  (play);  are,  far,  bar  (car);  some,  hum,  thumb  (come);  dig, 
pig,  wig  (big);  hot,  pot,  dot  (not  or  Spot);  book,  took , cook 
(look);  rake,  take,  cake  (make);  fun,  sun,  gun  (run). 

Use  page  41. 


Something  Funny 

(Pages-57-62) 

eliminary  Development 

No  new  words  are  introduced  in  this  story.  If  a preliminary 
development  is  needed,  the  teacher  may  follow  the  procedure 
suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  57:  “Read  what  it  says  under  the  picture.  Who  do  yc 

readmg  think  will  make  something  funny? 

“How  do  you  know  it  is  a warm  day?  What  colors  h j 
Jane  in  front  of  her?”  p 

Page  58:  “What  can  Jane  make?  What  does  Jane  say?  Lo( 
at  the  picture  again.  Dick  is  getting  ready  to  cut  somethii  j 
with  his  scissors.  What  color  is  the  paper  in  his  hand?  Loc  i 
at  the  next  page  and  see  what  he  can  make.” 

Page  59:  “Dick  is  showing  what  he  made  to  Jane.  What  do 
he  say?” 

Page  60:  “What  is  the  wind  doing  to  the  cut-outs?  Read  wh 
Dick  is  saying.” 

Page  61:  “What  is  happening  to  the  cut-outs  now?  (They  a 
going  up.)  Read  what  the  children  are  saying.” 

Page  62:  “Now  what  is  happening  to  the  cut-outs?  (They  a 
coming  down.)  Read  what  the  children  are  saying.” 

Rereading  Have  the  story  read  as  a unit  for  sheer  enjoyment.  Since  tl 

words  have  had  adequate  repetition,  the  children  should  1 
able  to  read  the  verbal  text  easily  and  fluently. 

Related  Practice 

Work-Book  Use  page  42  (Vocabulary  Test  II,  Guidebook,  page  193). 
Activities 

To  develop  appreciation  of  good  stories,  the  teacher  m; 
say,  “What  a good  time  we  have  had  reading  this  book!  Whit  I 
story  did  you  like  best?”  Put  the  names  of  the  stories  on  tl 
blackboard  or  pocket  chart  and  have  the  children  select  tl 
stories  they  liked  best. 

To  give  practice  in  summarizing,  have  the  children  tell  I 
a few  words  what  their  favorite  story  was  about.  Insist  on  tl  I 
past  tense  in  this  retelling.  The  favorite  stories  may  then  l 
reread  or  dramatized  for  the  children’s  parents  or  for  the  pupi 
from  other  classes. 

Plan  a scrapbook  of  work  and  play  pictures  to  be  placf  j 
on  the  library  table.  Appoint  pupils  to  be  responsible  f< 
specific  tasks  related  to  preparing  it.  For  example,  have  or 
or  more  pupils  select  the  best  pictures  collected  during  tl  I 
reading  of  We  Work  and  Play,  while  others  organize  the  pi  i 


Correlated 

Recalling  and 

rereading 

stories 


Organizing 

pictures 


WE  WORK  AND  PLAY 
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tures,  paste  them  in  the  book,  design  and  make  the  covers,  etc. 
The  pictures  pasted  in  the  book  may  be  labelled  by  the  teacher 
with  text  that  is  interesting  to  the  pupils  and  readable  imme- 
diately or  very  early  in  the  school  term. 

\cabulary  T est  II 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  II  (Work-Book,  page  42).  Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  161-163  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Note:  It  is  important  that  the  third  Pre-Primer,  We  Come 
and  Go,  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  activities  with  We  Work 
and  Play  are  completed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  explained  on 
page  135  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Content  of  the  Book 


IVOR 


Stories 


Theme  of 
the  book 


The  stories  of  this  Pre-Primer  are  based  on  experiences 
the  family  in  which  excursions  of  various  kinds  are  prominei 
Mother  and  Father,  Dick,  Jane,  and  Baby,  and  Spot,  Puff,  ai 
Tim,  whom  the  pupils  met  in  We  Work  and  Play,  appear  co 
tinuously.  They  engage  in  a series  of  activities  that  are  fam 
iar  and  very  interesting  to  most  children.  Interest  appeal 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  these  activities  are  presented  in  t 
form  of  story  plots  in  which  something  unusual  happens  at 
which  end  with  surprising  or  humorous  incidents. 

The  fact  should  be  noted  that  the  plots  are  more  advanc 
than  those  of  the  first  two  Pre-Primers.  After  the  introducti< 
of  the  past  tense  said,  several  characters  may  speak  on  ea 
page.  Thus,  even  though  only  a few  episodes  appear  in  ea 
story,  much  more  rapid  and  dramatic  action  is  possible  in  t 
plots.  For  this  reason  the  stories  lend  themselves  very  eff< 
tively  to  dramatization.  Likewise,  oral  reading  involve 
changes  in  inflection  and  tone  of  voice  to  suit  a given  ch; 
acter’s  personality  may  be  effectively  stressed. 

The  first  three  stories,  in  which  the  children  go  shoppi 
with  Mother,  introduce  the  “go”  theme,  both  through  the  ti 
to  the  store  and  the  use  of  toys  that  go.  In  the  fourth  story  t 
“come”  idea  is  introduced  in  the  sense  of  inviting  someone 
play.  The  theme  is  carried  on  and  enlarged  in  stories  abo 
things  that  come  and  go  from  place  to  place. 


Jraii 
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* YVe  Come  and  Go  may  be  used  as  the  initial  Pre-Primer  for  pupils 
superior  ability  who  are  well  prepared  for  reading.  It  provides  for 
basic  development  of  all  words,  including  the  seventeen  introduced 
We  Look  and  See  and  the  additional  twenty-two  introduced  in  We  W< 
and  Play.  However,  all  pupils,  including  those  of  more  than  aver; 
ability,  will  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  three  Basic  Pre-Primers  read 
appropriate  sequence.  If  We  Come  and  Go  is  used  as  the  initial  b; 
reader,  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work  and  Play  will  provide  interest 
stories  to  read  at  sight. 
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rocedures  Used  in  Reading 

Preceding  and  paralleling  the  reading  of  the  stories,  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  pictures  that  accompany  the 
verbal  text.  Stimulating  discussions  based  on  the  pictures  will 
add  greatly  to  the  pupil’s  interest  and  his  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  the  story  plots.  They  will  also  promote  growth 
in  ability  to  read  on  increasingly  mature  levels. 


\troducing  the  Book 

3rd  cards:  10,32,44,76,88,114 

[RASE  card:  8 
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For  pupils  who  have  read  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work 
and  Play,  the  time  devoted  to  introducing  We  Come  and  Go 
may  be  relatively  brief.  As  soon  as  the  introductory  lesson 
has  been  presented,  they  should  pass  on  to  the  reading  of  the 
first  story  in  the  book. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  interesting  trips  they  have  made.  En- 
courage them  to  name  the  things  in  which  they  went,  for 
example,  cars,  trains,  boats,  aeroplanes.  Lead  the  pupils  to  tell 
also  about  toys  that  go  from  place  to  place,  such  as  coaster 
wagons,  tricycles,  toy  autos,  roller-skates. 

Show  a copy  of  We  Come  and  Go  and  say,  “Our  new  book 
tells  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  at  play.  In  some  stories 
they  have  a good  time  playing  with  their  toys.  In  other  stories 
they  go  on  trips  with  Father  and  Mother.”  (If  the  pupils  have 
not  read  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work  and  Play,  tell  them 
that  the  new  book  contains  stories  about  three  children,  their 
father  and  mother,  and  their  pets.) 

“Some  of  the  pictures  show  the  children  haying  a good  time 
riding  in  things  that  go.”  Point  to  the  front  cover  of  We  Come 
and  Go  and  say:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  these  pictures?  What 
are  they  riding  in?  The  title  of  the  book  (pointing  to  it)  tells 
us  what  the  children  in  the  pictures  are  doing.  It  says  We  Come 
and  Go”  Help  clarify  the  meaning  of  “come”  and  “go”  by  hav- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  pupils  dramatize  the  meaning  of  each 
word. 

“Would  you  like  to  look  at  some  of  the  pictures  in  our  new 
book?”  Show  various  pages  in  the  book,  and  make  comments 
or  ask  questions  about  the  pictures  to  arouse  interest. 
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Reviewing 
names  of 
characters 


Directing 
proper  use 
of  the  book 


“Before  we  read,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  in  the  pocket  chai 
(or  on  the  blackboard)  the  names  of  all  the  people  we  just  sa 
in  the  pictures  of  our  new  book.”  The  teacher  should  ha\ 
put  the  names  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard  i 
advance.  “Who  will  select  one  name  and  read  it  to  us?”  Dire 
a pupil  to  go  to  the  pocket  chart,  select  a card,  and  read  tl 
name.  This  procedure  may  be  varied  by  asking  pupils  to  fin 
given  names.  Continue  the  practice  only  as  long  as  it  seen 
valuable.  In  the  case  of  Baby,  point  out  the  fact  that  she  h 
a name  in  this  book.  Her  name  is  Sally.  Write  Sally  upon  tl ! 
blackboard  or  put  it  in  the  pocket  chart. 

Note:  If  any  of  the  pupils  have  not  read  We  Work  and  Pla 
teach  the  names  of  the  characters  as  suggested  on  pages  165-1 
of  this  Guidebook.  Include  both  Baby  and  Sally  among  t 
names  presented.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  period  shou 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  important  that  the  pupils  lea 
at  this  time  to  identify  the  words  Dick,  Jane,  Baby  Sally,  ai 
Mother,  which  are  used  in  the  first  lesson  in  the  book. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  things  they  should  remember  in  takii  j 
care  of  their  books.  Emphasize  once  more  the  correct  pi 
cedures  in  handling  books  ( Guidebook , page  137). 


Go,  Go,  Go 

(Pages  3-8) 
new  word:  Sally 

words  in  the  first  or  second  pre-primer:  go  see  mother 

Baby  Dick  Jane  oh  and 
developmental  units:  Baby  Sally  Go  Dick  Go  go  go 

Oh  Mother  See  Dick  go  See  Dick  and  Jane  go 
word  cards:  4,  32,  53,  76,  88,  95,  119 
phrase  cards:  8,  28,  62 

Preliminary  Development 

With  the  exception  of  the  word  Sally,  there  are  no 
words  in  this  lesson  for  pupils  who  have  read  the  first  tl 
Pre-Primers.  These  pupils  will  need  no  further  preliminf 
development,  since  Sally  was  presented  when  the  book 
introduced. 

For  pupils  who  have  not  read  the  previous  Pre-Primers, 
following  development  is  essential: 


a Sr 
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Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  some  of  their  experiences  with 
toys  that  go.  Ask  if  any  of  the  pupils  have  ever  had  a race 
in  their  yard  or  on  the  sidewalk  while  playing  with  scooters 
or  coaster  wagons  or  roller-skates.  Say,  “One  day  Dick  and 
Jane  had  a race.  Baby  Sally  was  watching  them.”  Present  Baby 
Sally  and  have  it  read. 

Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  these  lesson  plans  in- 
dicates that  the  words  should  either  be  placed  in  the  pocket 
chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 

When  presenting  a new  sentence  or  phrase,  read  it  aloud 
as  you  present  it,  sliding  the  hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right 
to  establish  correct  eye  movements.  Give  the  children  time 
to  look  at  the  sentence  carefully  to  gain  a general  impression 
of  its  form. 

“Here  is  what  Sally  said  to  Dick  and  Jane,  Go,  Dick.  Go, 
Jane.  Go,  go,  go!”  Present  the  three  italicized  sentences,  one 
at  a time. 

In  the  preliminary  development  for  this  story  remove  a line 
after  the  children  have  read  it  several  times  and  before  a new 
one  is  presented,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  confusing 
the  children  with  too  many  symbols. 

“Dick  and  Jane  went  very  fast.  First  Dick  was  ahead  and 
then  Jane.  Soon  Mother  came  out  to  watch  them,  and  Sally 
called,  Oh,  Mother!  See  Dick  go.  See  Dick  and  Jane  go.  Oh, 
oh,  oh!  Present  each  italicized  sentence  or  phrase  as  directed 
above.  Read  it  to  the  children  and  then  have  them  read  it, 
first  silently  and  then  orally.  (See  the  notes  on  page  142  of 
this  Guidebook .)  “Jane  won  the  race,  and  the  three  children 
went  into  the  house  with  Mother.” 


eking  the  To  prepare  the  pupils  for  reading  several  lines  of  print, 
entatwn  present  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  again  and  have 

I the  pupils  read  them,  first  in  two-line  units  and  then  several 

lines  at  a time.  (For  further  suggestions  see  this  Guidebook , 
pages  142-143.) 

ading  from  the  Book 

“The  first  story  in  our  new  book  is  about  a race  that  Dick 
and  Jane  and  Baby  had.”  Distribute  the  books  and  help  the 
pupils  find  the  story. 

Page  3;  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  you  see?  Read  the 
line  under  the  picture.  This  sounds  as  if  the  race  would  be  a 
fast  one.  I wonder  who  will  ride  in  the  wagon  and  who  in  the 
auto.  Turn  the  page  and  we  will  find  out.” 


ded 
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Page  4:  “Whom  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Who  will  ri< 
in  the  wagon?  Who  is  in  the  toy  auto?  What  is  in  the  auto  wi 
Baby?  Where  do  you  think  Mother  is  going?”  Call  attenti( 
to  the  basket.  “Baby  is  talking.  Read  to  yourselves  what  si 
says.”  Guide  the  pupils  line  by  line  in  both  silent  and  or 
reading.  Have  the  entire  page  reread  orally.  (For  procedur 
in  guiding  the  reading,  see  page  140  of  this  Guidebook .) 

Page  5:  “Look  at  the  picture.  I think  Baby  wants  to  get 
the  store  first,  so  she  is  starting  ahead  of  Dick  and  Jane.  Lo< 
at  Spot  and  Puff.  Do  you  think  they  want  to  go,  too?  Di 
and  Jane  are  ready  to  start.  They  are  laughing  at  Baby.  Wh 
does  Jane  say  to  Baby?”  Guide  the  reading. 

Page  6:  “Dick  and  Jane  are  now  going  so  fast  that  they  ha 
passed  Baby.  What  does  Baby  say?”  Guide  the  reading  lir|  r®8 
by  line,  and  then  have  the  three  lines  read  as  a unit. 

Page  7:  “Is  Baby  still  behind?  My,  she  must  be  going  fasl 
Dick  and  Jane  are  looking  at  her  instead  of  watching  the 
wagon.  Jane  sees  that  Baby  is  catching  up  with  them.  Re; 
what  Jane  is  saying  to  Dick.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  pag 
Then  direct  attention  to  the  picture  by  asking,  “Where  is  tl 
wagon  going?  Look  at  the  front  wheel.  Why  is  it  going  th; 
way?” 

Page  8:  Allow  the  children  to  enjoy  the  picture.  Then  as 
“Who  won  the  race?  Why  did  the  wagon  upset?  What  is  Bal 
saying  to  Mother?” 

Since  the  action  of  the  story  is  told  only  in  the  pictures,  ha 
the  pupils  study  each  picture  as  they  retell  the  story  incident 
Relate  the  picture  and  verbal  text  by  having  the  pupils  t( 
who  is  talking  before  they  reread  the  verbal  text.  In  the  or 
reading  of  the  verbal  text,  stress  talking  the  way  the  characte 
would  talk.  Models  for  retelling  the  story  are  given  on  pag 
151  and  170  of  this  Guidebook.  If  the  pupils  have  not  rea 
the  previous  Pre-Primers,  use  the  model  on  pages  144-14 


Related  Practice 


Visual 

perception 


Direct  attention  to  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  certai 
words  by  having  the  children  circle  all  the  words  in  a colum 
that  are  the  same  as  a word  at  the  top.  For  example: 

Sally  Mother  Jane  See  go 

Baby  Dick  Jane  Jane  oh 

Mother  Dick  See  go  'In 
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rk-Book  Use  pages  43,  44,  and  45.  For  directions,  see  those  pages  and 
page  81  of  the  Work-Book. 


v r related  Activities 

Read  “The  Race,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Mont- 
gomery. (See  the  note  on  pages  46-47  of  this  Guidebook.) 

If  tha  children  ride  on  the  sidewalks  in  their  coaster  wagons 
and  other  toys  “that  go,”  discuss  the  safety  rules  that  should 
be  observed  when  crossing  the  street.  Bring  out  the  need  for 
watching  red  and  green  signals  at  street  corners,  if  playing  in 
the  city,  and  the  need  for  looking  both  ways  before  crossing 
a street  or  road  in  the  city  or  country. 

To  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  “go,”  have  the  pupils 
prepare  an  exhibit  of  toys  that  can  go  or  pictures  of  objects  that 
can  go.  The  exhibit  may  be  separated  into  two  parts— things 
that  can  go  from  place  to  place  (e.g.,  cars,  wagons,  aeroplanes, 
boats)  and  things  that  go  in  other  ways  (e.g.,  a top  that  spins). 
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Tim  and  Baby  Sally 

(Pages  9-12) 


r>  jv  word:  wants 

rd: 


S IN  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER: 


Tim 


r ’ELOpmental  units:  Baby  wants  something 

cards:  10,  32,  76,  122,  143 
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The  first  story  in  our  new  book  told  about  Baby  and  Dick 
and  Jane  going  to  the  store  with  Mother.  Our  next  story  will 
tell  what  happened  in  the  store.” 

Note:  From  this  point  on,  only  words  that  are  new  in  We 
Come  and  Go  will  be  developed  in  the  lesson  plans.  However, 
if  the  pupils  have  not  read  We  Look  and  See  and  We  Work  and 
Play,  the  words  in  the  first  two  Pre-Primers  that  are  listed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  lesson  plan  must  also  be  developed,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan. 

“Whenever  Baby  goes  to  the  store  with  Mother  and  Dick 
and  Jane,  she  sees  something  she  wants.  This  is  what  she  says.” 
Present  Baby  wants  something,  read  it  to  the  pupils,  and 
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then  have  them  read  it.  Then  present  the  lines  Jane  wan 
something  and  Dick  wants  something,  and  have  the  pupi 
read  each  line  as  it  is  presented,  first  silently  and  then  orall 
Checking  the  Have  the  three  lines  read  as  a unit,  first  silently  and  the 

presentation  orapy 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  While  helping  the  pupils  find  the  story  in  the  book,  remin 

reading  them  that  Baby  took  Tim  to  the  store  with  her. 

Page  9:  Ask,  “Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What  is  Bad 
Sally  holding?  The  name  of  the  story  is  under  the  pictur 
Read  it.” 

Page  10:  “Who  are  in  this  picture?  What  kind  of  store 
this?  What  is  Mother  doing?  What  are  Dick  and  Jane  doins 
Baby  is  watching  them  and  talking  to  Tim.  Read  what  sh 
is  saying.”  Guide  the  reading  line  by  line. 

Page  11:  “Look  at  Baby  in  this  picture.  What  is  she  doing; 
Remind  the  children  that  Baby  likes  to  pretend  that  Tim  ca 
do  whatever  she  does.  “Read  what  Baby  is  saying.”  Guide  th 
reading.  “Now  turn  the  page  to  see  if  Tim  gets  something 
Page  12:  “What  did  Tim  get?  Baby  thinks  Tim’s  new  h; 
is  very  funny.  Read  what  she  says. 

“Look  at  the  little  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Wh 
is  riding  with  Baby?  What  is  he  wearing  that  he  got  at  th 
store?  How  are  Dick  and  Jane  helping  Mother?” 

Rereading  In  rereading  this  story,  the  pictures  and  verbal  text  shoul 

be  combined,  as  suggested  in  the  model  lessons  on  pages  14z 
145  and  170.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pupil 
enjoy  the  story  as  a unit  and  that  they  combine  the  cluf 
from  the  pictures  and  verbal  text  in  securing  a clear  unde 
standing  of  the  story. 

Related  Practice 
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Associating 
pictures  and 
verbal  text 


To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  pictures  and  verbal  tex 
put  pairs  of  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Then  have  th 
children  read  the  sentences.  Test  comprehension  of  tf 
couplets  by  having  the  children  point  to  portions  of  the  pi« 
tures  on  pages  10,  11,  and  12  of  We  Come  and  Go. 

Look  and  see.  Jane  sees  something. 

See  something  Tim  wants.  Jane  sees  Tim. 

Look  and  see.  Dick  sees  something. 

See  something  Mother  wants.  Dick  sees  Tim. 
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To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonants 
d,  j,  and  s,  pronounce  the  word  Dick  and  follow  it  with  the 
names  of  all  the  children  in  the  class  whose  names  begin  with 
the  consonant  d.  Say  that  these  names  all  sound  alike  in  the 
beginning.  Pronounce  in  turn  the  names  Jane  and  Sally,  hav- 
ing the  children  whose  names  begin  with  the  appropriate  con- 
sonant rise. 

Use  pages  46  and  47. 


r related  Activities 

png  and  The  children  may  make  excursions  to  the  neighboring 

)rd\ng  stores  and  interview  the  storekeepers,  discussing  in  advance  the 
Urstons  , * r 

questions  they  will  ask. 

zing  They  may  then  make  picture-story  records  of  their  experi- 

21  !',es  ences  for  a make-believe  movie. 


: 

n 


1 
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Note:  Pictures  should  be  mounted  on  strips  of  heavy  wrap- 
ping paper  five  inches  wide.  Cut  an  opening  four  inches  square 
in  the  side  of  a cardboard  box.  This  will  be  the  front  of  the 
theatre  or  the  screen  of  the  movie.  Cut  a slit  five  and  one- 
quarter  inches  high  on  each  side  of  the  theatre  one  in^h  from 
the  front.  Slip  one  of  the  strips  of  mounted  pictures  through 
the  slits  on  each  side.  Put  a weight  in  the  box  and  replace  the 
cover. 

Picture  sequences  retained  from  Before  We  Read  and  from 
such  Work-Book  exercises  as  pages  2,  8,  etc.,  may  also  be 
mounted  and  used  in  this  way. 


Puff  and  Spot 

(Pages  13-16) 


word:  said 

)S  IN  THE  FIRST  PRE-PRIMER:  Puff 

fELOPMENTAL  unit:  Baby  Sally  said 

cards:  4,  50, 113,  114,  119,  124,  135 
jtASE  cards:  7,  8,  16,  50,  55,  57 


Spot  funny 


diminary  Development 

ienting  “In  the  story  we  read  yesterday,  Baby  wanted  Tim  to  look. 

(tbulary  This  is  what  she  said.”  Place  the  words  Look,  look  in  the 
pocket  chart  and  have  the  children  read  the  line.  Then  remove 
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Checking  the 
presentation 


it  and  say,  “These  words  tell  ns  that  it  was  Baby  who  sa 
‘Look,  look!’  ” Hold  up  the  phrase  Baby  said  and  place  it 
the  pocket  chart,  reading  it  to  the  children.  Then  add  t 
words  Look,  look  to  make  the  sentence  Baby  said,  Look,  lot 
Have  the  children  read  the  whole  line,  first  silently  ai 
then  orally.  Substitute  Dick  said,  Jane  said,  Mother  said 
rapid  succession,  having  the  children  read  the  line  each  tin 
If  further  practice  on  the  word  said  is  desired,  use  sentenc 
which  require  closer  scrutiny  of  the  word  forms.  For  examp 
Baby  said,  See  Tim;  Baby  Sally  said,  See  Tim;  Sally  said,  S 
Tim;  Sally  said.  See , see l 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Our  last  two  stories  told  about  Mother  and  the  childr 

reading  going  to  the  grocery  store  and  what  happened  there.  After  tli 

left  the  grocery  store,  they  went  to  another  store.  Puff  a: 
Spot  went  with  them  but  had  to  stay  outside.” 

Page  13:  Help  the  children  find  the  page  and  then  say,  “H( 
they  are  looking  through  the  screen  door.  What  does  the  li 
under  the  picture  say?  What  do  you  suppose  they  are  looki 
at?  Turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  14:  “Who  are  in  this  picture?  What  kind  of  store  is 
Where  are  Puff  and  Spot?  Read  the  first  line  to  find  out  w 
is  talking.” 

Guide  the  reading  of  the  page  line  by  line  to  find  out  wl 
Baby  said.  If  the  pupils  have  no  difficulty  in  following  lorn 
thought  units,  the  page  may  be  read  as  a unit. 

Page  15:  “Where  are  Mother  and  Dick  and  Jane  and  Ba 
now?  What  are  Puff  and  Spot  doing?  What  do  you  think  tl 
want?  Something  is  happening  that  Baby  Sally  does  not  s 
Can  you  see  what  it  is?” 

Guide  the  reading  of  the  three-line  unit  to  find  out  wl 
Jane  said.  Then  read  the  next  three-line  unit  to  find  out  wl 
Dick  said. 


Page  16:  “Oh,  dear!  See  what  happened.  Are  Puff  and  S{ 
happy?  Do  you  think  Baby  is  happy?”  Suggest  that  Mod 
will  probably  buy  her  another  ice-cream  cone.  “Read  wl 
Sally  said.” 

Rereading  During  the  rereading  have  the  children  tell  the  story 

they  look  at  the  pictures.  Begin  by  asking  them  who  talked IL 
the  first  page.  Have  them  read  to  find  out  what  Baby  Sally  sail 
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Attention  may  be  called  to  the  quotation  marks  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  what  she  said. 

“Who  talked  first  on  the  second  page  of  the  story?  What  did 
Jane  say?  How  can  we  tell  the  part  that  Jane  said?”  Similarly, 
have  the  pupils  find  and  read  what  Dick  said  on  page  15  and 
what  Baby  said  on  page  1 f>.  “Why  do  you  think  Puff  and  Spot 
jumped  up  for  Baby’s  cone?” 


fated  Practice 
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In  order  to  stress  the  meaning  of  said  as  a word  indicating 
quotation,  place  in  the  pocket  chart  a sentence  about  a given 
picture,  asking  the  children  to  select  from  a group  of  phrases 
the  one  indicating  who  is  likely  to  say  it.  For  example,  have 
the  children  look  at  page  15,  read  the  line  Funny,  funny  Spot 
from  the  chart,  and  from  the  chalk  ledge  make  a selection  from 
the  phrases  Mother  said,  Sally  said.  Baby  said,  Dick  said,  and 
Jane  said.  Discussion  may  clarify  the  fact  that  all  but  Baby 
would  be  likely  to  think  Spot  and  Puff  funny  on  page  15. 

To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  s, 
pronounce  the  new  word  said.  Then  say  to  the  pupils: 

“We  have  learned  other  words  that  begin  the  same  as  Sally 
and  said.  One  is  something  and  another  is  see.  Have  the  chil- 
dren think  of  things  which  begin  with  the  same  sound.  Such 
words  as  soap,  socks,  sack,  sail,  sand,  sea,  soup,  soldier,  saucer, 
six,  seven  are  good  to  have  in  mind  before  beginning  this  exer- 
cise, since  the  teacher  may  need  to  provide  clues. 

If  children  have  difficulty  in  articulating  the  s sound,  refer  to 
the  Speech  Improvement  Cards  and  accompanying  Manual. 
(See  pages  120  and  131  of  this  Guidebook.) 

To  prevent  confusion  of  the  words  said  and  and: 

1.  Place  several  of  these  word  cards  in  the  pocket  chart 
or  write  the  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  a pupil  frame  or 
underline  the  word  pronounced  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Two  columns  of  words,  each  composed  of  and  and  said, 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  identical  words  con- 
nected by  lines. 

Use  page  48. 


rrelated  Activities 

During  the  story-telling  hour  read  to  the  pupils  “Ice  Cream 
Cones,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery.  (See 
the  note  on  pages  46-47  of  this  Guidebook .) 
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Dramatizing  The  pupils  may  dramatize  the  shopping  expedition  of 
the  story  first  three  stories. 

Note:  Dramatizations  should  be  creative  work  resulting  fr 
ideas  gained  through  reading.  The  opportunity  for  express 
through  dramatization  in  turn  stimulates  the  child’s  imagi 
tion  and  increases  his  ability  to  interpret  what  he  reads  or  he 
The  characters  may  be  listed  and  the  children  allowed  to 
out  for  the  parts.  In  doing  this,  several  children  may  show  h 
they  would  play  each  part.  After  the  characters  have  b 
selected,  the  children  should  review  what  happened  in 
story  so  as  to  interpret  the  episodes  in  their  proper  order.  H 
in  organizing  ideas  may  be  given.  Ask  questions  such  as  “W 
happened  first?  Who  was  the  first  one  to  talk?  What 
she  say?” 

Come  and  Jump 

(Pages  17-22) 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  COTTie  jump 

Father  play  is  can  run  not 
developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  below. 

word  cards:  10,113,114 
phrase  cards:  7,  8 

Preliminary  Development 

If  the  two  preceding  Pre-Primers  have  been  read,  the  pu 
will  meet  no  new  words  in  this  story.  If  We  Come  and  G 
the  first  Pre-Primer  to  be  read,  the  words  listed  above  must 
developed,  as  demonstrated  in  the  lesson  plan  for  the  first  st 
in  this  Pre-Primer  ( Guidebook , page  197). 

Since  the  inverted  form  said  Baby  Sally  may  cause  difficu 
the  teacher  should  call  attention  to  this  inversion.  Pres 
Baby  said  and  have  it  read.  Then  present  said  Baby  and  h 
it  read.  Treat  Baby  Sally  said  and  said  Baby  Sally  similarly. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  some  of  their  outdoor  game 
home  and  on  the  playground.  Lead  the  discussion  to  “jump 
rope.”  After  some  of  the  pupils  have  told  about  their 
periences,  say,  “Our  next  story  tells  how  well  the  family 
jump  rope.  Some  very  funny  things  happen.” 
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Page  17:  After  the  pupils  find  the  page,  ask,  “Who  are  in  this 
picture?  The  name  of  the  story  tells  what  they  want  someone 
to  do.  Read  the  line.  Do  you  think  anyone  will  jump  rope 
with  them?  Maybe  the  next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  18:  “I  can  tell  by  the  picture  that  at  least  two  people  are 
saying  something.  Who  do  you  think  they  are?  The  first  line 
tells  you  who  speaks  first.  What  does  Dick  want  Father  to  do?” 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  two  lines.  Then  ask,  “Who  spoke 
next?  Read  what  she  said.” 

Page  19:  “Did  Father  do  what  Dick  and  Jane  wanted  him  to? 
Who  are  watching  Father  and  Dick  and  Jane?  Who  is  talking? 
What  does  she  want  Mother  to  do?”  Guide  the  reading. 


\ereading 


Page  20:  “Here  is  Mother  jumping  rope.  She  can  jump  very 
well.  Someone  is  talking  to  Father  in  the  first  line.  Who  is  it?’" 
Guide  the  reading  line  by  line  or  as  a tliree-line  unit  to  find 
out  what  Jane  said.  Then  say,  “Look  at  Baby  Sally.  Why  is. 
she  laughing?  The  last  part  of  the  next  line  tells  you  that, 
she  said  something,  too.  Read  what  she  said.” 

Page  21:  “Well,  well.  Spot  and  Puff  are  having  fun  in  this 
picture.  What  are  they  doing?  Who  spoke  to  them  first?  Read 
what  Dick  said.  Someone  else  spoke  to  them.  Read  what 
she  said.  Do  you  think  Spot  and  Puff  can  jump  rope?  Maybe 
the  next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  22:  “Can  Puff  jump?  What  happened  to  Spot?  Read 
what  Dick  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines  and 
then  of  the  rest  of  the  page,  line  by  line  if  necessary. 

Have  the  entire  story  reread,  combining  the  picture  and 
verbal  text. 


{elated  Practice 


Associating 
ictures  and 
erbal  text 


To  give  practice  in  associating  verbal  text  with  a picture, 
write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  one  group  at  a 
time.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  19  and 
22  and  indicate  which  two  sentences  tell  what  is  happening  in 
the  picture. 

Page  22 

Dick  said,  “Puff  can  run.” 

Dick  said,  “Spot  can  not  jump.” 


Page  19 

Sally  said,  “Come,  Mother 
Sally  said,  “Father  is  funny. 


Sally  said,  “See  Mother  play.”  Dick  said,  “See  Father  jump.” 
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Auditory  To  promote  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  i 

perception  read  the  jingle  “Jack  and  Jill”  to  the  children. 

Then,  tell  the  children  you  know  another  jingle  about  Jack. 
In  this  jingle  there  is  a word  they  know  that  begins  the  same 
as  Jack,  Jill,  and  Jane.  Read  the  jingle  “Jack  Be  Nimble.” 
Work-Book  Use  pages  49,  50,  and  51. 

Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  Dramatize  the  story  if  desired.  See  page  204  of  this  Guide- 
the  Story  book  for  suggestions. 


[lit 
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Come  and  See 

(Pages  23-28) 

“new  word:  it 

WORDS  IN  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  down  Up  ZVOrk  I 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  sentences  and  phrases  below. 

word  cards:  4,  29,  37,  53,  74,  1 19,  155 
.phrase  cards:  13,  29,  72 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

“One  day  Father  and  Sally  were  taking  a walk.  They  saw 
a steam-shovel  digging  a hole  in  the  ground.”  Show  pictures  of 
a steam-shovel  at  work  and,  if  possible,  take  the  children  to 
see  one.  Tell  them  it  is  a machine  that  can  dig  up  a big  place 
for  a basement  or  for  the  foundation  of  a building.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  about  any  steam-shovel  that  they  have  seen 
“When  Baby  saw  the  steam-shovel  working,  she  said,  Come 
and  see.  Come  and  see  it.  Come  and  see  it  work.”  Present  the 
first  line  and  have  it  read.  Then  say,  “This  word  is  it.”  Present 
it  and  have  the  pupils  say  it.  Say,  “I  am  going  to  add  the 
word  it  to  the  sentence  on  the  board.  Now  what  does  the  sen 
tence  say?”  (Come  and  see  it.)  Have  the  sentence  read  silently 
and  orally.  Then  present  the  third  sentence.  Come  and  see  it 
work,  and  have  this  sentence  read. 

“As  Baby  watched  the  machine,  she  said,  See  it  go  up.  See  it 
go  down.  See  it  work.”  Present  each  line  and*have  it  read. 

Have  the  children  read  all  the  lines  as  a unit,  first  silently 
and  then  orally. 


Checking  the 
presentation 
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ant  ading  from  the  Book 

Help  the  children  find  the  story  in  their  books. 

ided  Page  23:  “Here  are  Baby  Sally  and  Father  looking  over  a 

dmg  fence.  What  is  Sally  carrying?  They  are  looking  at  something. 

What  do  you  think  it  is?  Read  the  name  of  the  story.” 


; 


Page  24:  “What  does  Father  want  Dick  and  Jane  to  do?” 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines.  “Now  read  what 
Sally  said  to  Dick  and  Jane.  I wonder  what  Father  and  Baby 
Sally  are  looking  at.” 

Page  25:  “What  are  they  looking  at?  Is  the  machine  up  or 
down  now?  Read  what  Father  said.  What  did  Baby  Sally 
say?  Look  at  the  picture  again.  Baby  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a 
very  good  hold  on  Tim.” 


Page  26:  “Oh,  dear!  See  what  happened  to  Tim.  Does  Dick, 
see  what  happened?  What  is  he  looking  at?”  Guide  the  read- 
ing. Then  say,  “No,  Dick  is  watching  the  machine.  Who  does 
see  Tim?  Read  what  Jane  said.  Look  at  the  picture  again.. 
Where  has  Tim  fallen?” 


\> 


reading 


Page  27:  “Poor  Tim!  Will  they  be  able  to  get  him?  It  doesn’t 
look  as  if  they  could.  Does  Sally  see  Tim?  Read  what  she 
said.  What  does  she  want  Father  and  Dick  to  do?  Can  they 
do  it?  Read  what  Father  said.  Will  Baby  ever  get  Tim  again? 
Maybe  the  next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Page  28:  “What  is  happening  here?  The  machine  that  went 
down  has  come  up  again.  What  came  up  with  it?  See  how 
happy  everyone  looks.  Read  what  Jane  said.  Read  what  Father 
said.” 

Study  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text  in  rereading  the  story. 
After  the  story  has  been  reread  once,  select  pupils  to  represent 
the  characters  and  read  what  they  say. 


. 


Hated  Practice 


trifying 

anings 


To  clarify  meaning  associations  related  to  ideas  in  the  text, 
proceed  as  follows: 

Say,  “I  am  thinking  of  a steam-shovel.  Which  of  these  two 
sentences  is  right?”  Put  the  following  sentences  on  the  black- 
board, one  pair  at  a time: 


It  can  go  up. 

It  can  not  go  up. 


It  can  see  Tim. 

It  can  not  see  Tim. 
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Auditory  To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonants  b 

perception  ancl  ^ pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words  and  have  the 
children  tell  the  ones  that  have  the  same  initial  sound:  baby, 
boat,  big,  leaf;  ball,  rug,  bib,  bowl;  play,  puff,  pie,  nail;  pen, 
pot,  rake,  pan. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  52,  53,  and  54. 

Correlated  Activities 

Making  Continue  dramatizing  stories  and  making  movie  reels  as  sug- 

movtes  gested  on  pages  204  and  201  of  this  Guidebook. 

Hearing  poems  Read  to  the  pupils  such  poems  as  “Building  Machinery,” 
from  1 Like  Machinery,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 


Spot  and  the  Ball 

(Pages  29-32) 


new  word:  ball 

words  in  the  second  pre-primer:  the  find  big  little 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  sentences  below. 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


word  cards:  4,  11,  13,  23,  29,  32,  37,  45,  53,  70,  74,  76,  77,  81,  102,  113,  119 
122,  130,  143a 

phrase  cards:  11,  16,  21,  39,  50,  51 

Preliminary  Development 

“One  day  Dick  wanted  to  play.  He  asked  Jane  to  come  an< 
play  with  him.”  Present  Come  and  play.  “He  wanted  Jam 
to  play  ball  with  him.  So  he  said,  Come  and  play  ball.”  Ack 
the  word  ball  to  the  sentence  and  have  the  pupils  read  it,  firs 
silently  and  then  orally. 

“Jane  began  looking  for  the  ball.  She  looked  and  looked,  bu 
she  could  not  find  it.  This  is  what  she  said  to  Dick.  Find  tlh 
ball.  I can  not  find  the  ball.”  Present  each  sentence  for  silen 
and  oral  reading. 

Then  say,  “Soon  Dick  found  something.  This  is  what  hi 
found.”  Present  the  phrase  the  big  ball.  “Dick  and  Jane  hav< 
another  kind  of  ball,  too.”  Present  the  phrase  little  ball. 

Checking  the  Have  all  the  sentences  reread  in  answer  to  thought  ques 

presentation  tjons> 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

“While  Jane  and  Dick  were  looking  for  the  balls.  Spot  came 
along  and  saw  them.  The  next  story  in  our  book  tells  what 
he  did.” 


Guided  Page  29:  “What  is  Spot  doing  here?  Read  the  name  of  the 

readmg  story.”  Write  the  title  on  the  blackboard,  since  there  is  a 

capital  b in  the  word  Ball. 

Page  30:  “What  is  Jane  doing?  Who  talked  first?  Find  out 
what  he  said.”  Have  the  first  three  lines  read  as  a unit.  “Jane 
talked  next.  Read  what  she  said.” 

After  the  page  has  been  read,  ask  the  question,  “Why  can’t 
Jane  play  yet?” 

Page  31:  “What  is  Dick  doing  in  this  picture?  Read  what 
he  said.  Read  what  Jane  answered.” 

Page  32:  “Who  has  found  the  little  ball?  Read  what  Dick 
said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines.  “What  is 
Spot  doing  with  the  little  ball?  Read  what  Jane  said  when 
she  saw  Spot  running  away  with  it.” 

Rereading  Reread  the  story,  combining  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text. 

Then  choose  pairs  of  pupils  to  represent  Dick  and  Jane,  and 
have  them  act  out  the  picture-story  as  they  read  what  was  said. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  read  in  a natural,  conversational  tone. 
The  other  children  may  follow  the  story  silently,  noting  both 
the  action  of  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text. 


I 


Related  Practice 

Establishing  To  establish  the  concept  of  big  and  little  as  comparative 
CtermslrattVe  terms>  the  teacher  may  place  big  and  little  objects  around  the 
room  in  pairs  for  the  children  to  find.  Write  on  the  blackboard 
these  directions  for  the  pupils  to  read  and  follow: 

Find  something  big.  Find  something  little. 


Reading  To  check  on  the  recognition  and  understanding  of  new 

nddles  words,  present  riddles  such  as  the  following,  the  answers  to 

which  are  found  in  picture  cards  placed  before  the  children. 


I see  something  little. 
It  can  go. 

It  can  not  see. 

Find  it. 

(a  toy  car) 


It  can  jump  up. 

It  can  jump  down. 
It  can  see. 

Find  it. 

(Puff  or  Spot) 
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To  give  practice  in  the  rapid  recognition  of  phrases  indicat- 
ing quotations,  present  the  following  sentences,  putting  the 
“said”  phrases  along  the  chalk  ledge  and  the  remainder  of 
each  sentence  in  the  pocket  chart: 

Come  and  play  ball  (said  Dick). 

(Jane  said)  Find  the  ball. 

(Dick  said)  I see  the  little  ball. 

I want  the  big  ball  (said  Jane). 

Have  the  children  select  from  the  phrases  (said  Dick,  Jane 
said,  Dick  said,  said  Jane)  on  the  chalk  ledge  the  one  needed 
to  complete  the  sentence  as  dictated  by  the  teacher. 

To  promote  auditory  discrimination  between  the  sounds  of 
the  initial  consonants  b and  p,  use  the  procedure  described 
on  page  208  with  the  following:  bag,  bib,  bone,  pin ; pot,  pig, 
bar,  peg;  put,  pin,  bat,  pear;  pace,  page,  baby,  pipe . 

Use  pages  55,  56,  and  57. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatizing 
the  story 

Hearing 

stories 


If  desired,  have  the  story  dramatized.  For  suggestions  see 
page  204  of  this  Guidebook. 

Read  to  the  pupils  other  stories  about  children  at  play 
with  their  pets.  (See  the  Bibliography  on  pages  432-435.) 


Come  and  Help 

(Pages  33-36) 

new  words:  to  me  in  may 

WORDS  IN  THE  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  help  Car 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  4,  29,  63,  86,  155 
phrase  cards:  15,  42,  85 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  picnic  trips  they  have 

vocabulary  taken.  Then  ask:  “When  your  father  and  mother  are  getting 
ready  for  a picnic,  what  do  they  often  want  you  to  do?”  Elicit 
and  present  the  phrase  to  help.  “How  do  you  go?”  Elicit  and 
present  in  the  car. 


WE  COME  AND  GO 
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“One  day  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  and  their  father  and 
mother  were  going  to  have  a picnic  in  the  country.  Mother 
said  to  Dick  and  Jane:  Come  to  me.  Come  and  help  me.  Come 
and  help  me  work.”  Present  these  sentences  one  at  a time, 
reading  each  sentence  to  the  pupils  and  having  them  read  it. 
Then  have  all  the  sentences  read  as  a unit. 

Checking  the  Have  the  pupils  study  the  phrases  and  sentences  again  and 
Presentation  frame  the  phrases:  to  help,  in  the  car,  to  me,  help  me,  etc. 
I 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  33:  “What  is  Father  doing?  Read  the  name  of  the 

■ending  st0ry.” 


Page  34:  “What  are  the  children  doing?  Find  out  what 
Jane  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines.  “What 
does  Mother  want  Dick  and  Jane  to  do?  Read  the  lines  that 
tell  you.  Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  are  on  the  steps, 
and  what  is  in  Mother’s  hand?  Can  you  guess  what  Mother 
wants  Dick  and  Jane  to,  help  her  do?” 

Page  35:  “What  are  Dick  and  Jane  doing  in  this  picture? 
Where  are  they  going  to  put  the  things  they  are  carrying? 
Wliat  does  Sally  want  to  do?  Read  what  she  said.  Does 
Mother  let  Sally  help?  Read  what  she  said  to  Sally.  What  is 
she  giving  Sally  to  carry  to  the  car?” 

Page  36:  “Where  will  Sally  put  the  sweaters?  Does  she  see 
something  funny?  Read  what  she  said  about  Puff.”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  first  five  lines.  “Look  at  the  little  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  What  is  Baby  Sally  doing  to  Puff? 
Read  what  she  said.” 


Rereading  Use  previously  suggested  procedures  for  reconstructing  the 

action  of  the  story  through  a study  of  the  pictures.  As  the  story 
proceeds,  have  the  pupils  read  orally  the  things  said  by  dif- 
ferent characters,  or  four  children  may  pretend  to  be  the  char- 
acters and  reread  the  entire  story. 


Reading 

thought 

units 


Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  reading  simple  thought  units,  write  the 
following  groups  of  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the 
pupils  read  each  group  and  tell  who  might  make  each  speech. 
Come,  come.  I see  something. 

Come  to  me.  I see  something  funny. 

Come  and  help  me.  It  is  in  the  car. 

(Mother  said  it.)  (Baby  said  it.) 
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Jane  wants  to  help. 

I want  to  help. 

Jane  and  I want  to  help. 
(Dick  said  it.) 


Run,  Dick. 

Run  to  Mother. 

Run  and  help  Mother. 
(Jane  said  it.) 


Note:  The  above  units  give  special  emphasis  to  the  words 
it  and  me  and  to  the  words  in  and  to.  Since  the  word  to  is 
difficult  for  children  to  recognize  in  some  of  its  settings,  it 
should  be  used  in  constructions  where  it  is  the  antonym  of 
from  (to  Mother,  to  Dick,  to  me,  etc.)  as  well  as  in  cases  where 
it  indicates  the  infinitive  form  to  jump,  to  help,  to  work,  etc. 


To  develop  the  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  con- 
sonants d and  t and  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  their 
sounds,  follow  the  procedure  described  on  page  208  of 
this  Guidebook  for  the  consonants  b and  p.  The  following 
groups  of  words  are  suggested:  Dick,  down,  doll,  car;  dog, 
dime,  man,  day;  Tim,  two,  toy,  lion;  tar,  toy,  rose,  Ted;  dog, 
Dick,  Tom,  day;  duck,  tail,  down,  do;  table,  two,  doll,  took; 
toy,  dime,  town,  tea. 


( 

l 

I 


I 


Use  pages  58,  59,  and  60. 


Correlated  Activities 

Planning  If  possible,  plan  a picnic  for  the  class.  In  this  connection, 

a picnic  discuss  good  picnic  spots  in  the  community,  plan  a well-bal- 

anced picnic  lunch,  and  list  simple  outdoor  games. 

Making  A reel  may  be  made  of  page  58  of  the  Work-Book  as  de- 

movies  scribed  on  page  201  of  this  Guidebook. 


We  Go  Away 

(Pages  37-42) 

new  words:  we  you  here 

WORD  IN  THE  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER:  away 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  23,  32,  44,  53,  65,  88,  114,  146 
phrase  cards:  6,  45,  103 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  the  last  story  we  read,  the  family  was  getting  ready  to 

vocabulary  gQ  away  fn  the  car  for  a picnic  in  the  country.  Someone  in  the 
story  counted  to  see  if  all  the  family  was  in  the  car.  She  said: 
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presentation 

Mother  is  here.  Father  is  here.  Dick  is  here.  Sally  is  here." 
Present  the  sentences  one  at  a time.  Read  the  first  one  to  the 
pupils  and  have  them  read  it.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  other 
sentences  as  a new  name  is  substituted,  silently  and  orally. 
Ask  the  children  if  they  can  guess  who  counted. 

“Everyone  was  in  the  car,  ready  to  start.  So  someone  said, 
We  may  go.”  Present  the  sentence.  Then  say,  “Here  are  some 
ways  of  saying  that  the  family  was  starting.”  Present  Away 
we  go.  Here  we  go.  “Someone  looked  around  and  said,  You 
may  go.”  Present  the  sentence  and  have  the  pupils  read  it.  Ask 
them  to  whom  the  sentence  might  be  addressed. 

Have  the  pupils  reread  the  various  sentences  quickly. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

“This  story  tells  what  happened  on  the  way  to  the  picnic.” 

Page  37:  “Mother  and  the  children  are  in  the  car,  and  Father 
is  just  ready  to  get  in.  Spot  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  go,  too. 
Read  the  name  of  the  story.” 

Page  38:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Dick  and 
Father  talked  here.  Let  us  read  to  find  out  what  they  said.” 

Page  39:  “As  they  rode  along,  Jane  counted  everyone  in  the 
car.  Read  what  she  said.  Find  out  what  Dick  said.” 

Page  40:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture?  How  did  Puff 
get  into  the  car?  Look  at  Mother’s  surprised  face.  What  did 
Jane  say?  Can  you  tell  what  Sally  wants  Puff  to  do?  Read 
what  she  said.” 

Rereading 

Page  41:  “My,  my!  Look  at  Spot!  How  do  you  suppose  he 
got  there?  Does  he  look  comfortable?  Let  us  read  the  page 
and  decide  who  must  have  seen  Spot  first.” 

Page  42:  “What  is  Jane  doing?  Read  what  she  said.”  Have 
the  first  four  lines  read.  “Sally  counted  the  family  and  the  pets 
in  a new  way.  Let  us  read  how  she  counted.” 

Use  previously  suggested  procedures. 

Related  Practice 

Clarifying  To  clarify  the  meanings  of  the  pronouns  you,  1,  and  we  and 


meanings 

the  adverbs  here  and  away,  place  the  following  questions  and 
pairs  of  answers  on  the  board,  one  pair  at  a time: 
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Can  you  come  here? 


I can  come  here. 
We  can  come  here. 


Can  you  jump  away? 


I can  jump  away. 
We  can  jump  away. 


Write  the  names  of  two  pupils  on  the  board.  Ask  the  first 
pupil  to  read  the  question  and  the  other  to  find  the  correct 
answer  and  read  it.  Repeat  with  other  pairs  of  children  and 
with  the  second  question.  To  develop  the  meaning  of  “we,” 
write  the  name  of  one  child  to  read  the  question  and  two  or 
more  to  find  and  read  the  answer. 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  w, 
proceed  as  suggested  in  any  of  the  previous  word  perception 
lessons.  Begin  the  series  with  the  known  words  want,  work, 
and  we.  Helpful  words  for  this  lesson  are  walk,  wall,  watch, 
weed,  wire,  wood,  wool,  warm,  worm. 

If  any  children  have  difficulty  in  the  articulation  of  w,  appro- 
priate speech  correction  should  be  provided.  (See  the  Speech 
Cards,  pages  120  and  131  of  this  Guidebook.) 

Use  pages  61,  62,  63,  and  64. 


i 


.Correlated  Activities 


Making 

movies 


Make  reels  for  the  movie  as  described  on  page  201  of  this 
Guidebook.  Use  pages  62  and  63  of  the  Work-Book. 


Something  for  Spot 

(Pages  43-46) 

mew  words:  for  cookies  three  one  where  a 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 


word  cards:  1,  30,  30a,  32,  46,  76,  97,  114,  124,  134 
phrase  cards:  2,  23,  96 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “While  they  were  at  the  picnic,  Mother  wanted  to  give  all 

vocabulary  the  children  a surprise.  How  many  children  were  there  in 
the  family?”  Elicit  the  word  three  and  present  it.  “She  reached 
into  a bag  and  brought  out  some  things  that  were  round  and 
flat  and  sweet.  Can  you  guess  what  they  were?”  Elicit  the  word 
cookies  and  present  it.  “How  many  children  were  there?  That 
is  how  many  cookies  she  brought  out.”  Present  the  phrase 
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three  cookies  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it.  “Whom  do  you 
think  the  cookies  were  for?”  Elicit  and  present  for  Dick,  for 
Jane,  for  Sally. 

Note:  With  slow  groups  the  preliminary  development  may 
prepare  for  reading  only  the  title  page  and  page  44,  in  which 
case  conclude  it  at  this  point  by  having  the  pupils  reread  the 
phrases  to  establish  recognition  of  the  words  for,  cookies,  and 
three.  The  Work-Book,  page  65,  may  be  used  after  page  44 
of  We  Come  and  Go.  If  the  entire  story  is  to  be  read  in  one 
day,  continue  the  preliminary  development  as  given  below. 

“There  was  one  cookie  for  each  of  the  three  children.”  Pre- 
sent the  phrases  one  for  Dick,  one  for  Jane,  one  for  Sally  by 
inserting  the  word  one  in  front  of  the  prepositional  phrases  pre- 
sented above.  “Here  is  another  way  to  say  it:  a cookie  for 
Sally,  a cookie  for  Jane,  a cookie  for  Dick.  But  one  of  the  chil- 
dren asked,  Where  is  a cookie  for  Spot?”  Present  the  sentence. 

Ask  the  children  to  point  to  and  read  the  lines  that  answer 
such  questions  as,  “Which  line  is  about  a cookie  for  a dog, 
for  a boy,  etc.” 


Reading  frojn  the  Book 

Guided  Page  43:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture?  What  is  Mother 

reading  doing?  What  is  Spot  doing?  I wonder  if  Spot  will  get  some 

of  the  lunch.  Read  the  name  of  the  story.  What  do  you  think 
it  will  be?” 


Page  44:  “What  is  Father  doing  in  this  picture?  What  is 
Mother  doing?  Do  you  think  the  children  are  hungry?  What 
is  Sally  looking  at?  All  three  children  talk  on  this  page.  We 
will  read  to  find  out  what  each  one  said.”  Guide  the  reading. 
Page  45:  “Mother  handed  the  three  cookies  to  Sally.  To  whom 
did  Sally  give  one  cookie?  To  whom  is  she  giving  another 
cookie?  What  is  Spot  doing?  Read  what  Sally  said.”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines.  Then  ask,  “Has  Sally  a 
cookie  for  Spot?  Read  what  Dick  said.”  Before  turning  the 
page  to  reveal  the  climax,  let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  think 
will  happen  next. 

Page  46:  “Look  at  the  top  picture.  What  is  Sally  doing?  Read 
what  she  said.  What  did  Jane  say?  What  is  Mother  doing  in 
the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  Read  what  she  said.” 
Rereading  Allow  the  pupils  to  discuss  the  various  incidents  of  the  story 

as  they  look  at  the  pictures.  Then  select  pupils  to  read  what 
each  character  says. 
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Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  rapid  recognition  of  words  in  phrases  that 
are  more  or  less  similar  in  meaning  and  form,  proceed  as 
follows:  “I  am  going  to  write  some  words  from  the  story  on 
the  blackboard.  As  they  are  written,  tell  me  what  I write.” 

a cookie  for  Spot  Where  is  the  cookie? 

one  cookie  for  Baby  Here  is  the  cookie, 

the  cookie  for  you  Where  is  it? 

three  cookies  for  me  Here  it  is. 


Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  consonants  g and  c 
and  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  them  when  heard  ini- 
tially, proceed  as  in  previous  lessons,  using  the  following  groups 
of  words:  car,  cookies,  can,  boat ; come,  top,  cane,  comb)  go, 
girl,  game,  rose)  goat,  gate,  leaf,  gun)  cat,  cup,  gun,  can)  cookie, 
cane,  goat,  cone)  game,  girl,  came,  go)  goat,  goose,  cake,  gum. 

Repeat  pairs  of  words  and  have  the  children  indicate  whether 
they  are  alike  or  different  in  the  beginning.  For  example: 
goat,  goat)  coat,  goat)  coat,  coat.  Repeat  in  various  combina- 
tions the  following  pairs:  came,  game)  class,  glass)  curl,  girl ; 
gap,  cap)  coal,  goal. 

If  children  have  articulation  difficulties,  such  as  substituting 
t for  c or  d for  g,  appropriate  speech  correction  should  be  pro- 
vided. (See  Speech  Cards,  pages  120  and  131  of  this  Guide- 
book.) 

Use  pages  65,  66,  and  67. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  This  story  offers  good  possibilities  for  dramatization.  (See 
the  story  the  note  on  dramatization  on  page  204  of  this  Guidebook.) 


Sally  Sees  the  Cars 

(Pages  47-52) 

words  in  the  second  pre-primer:  yellow  blue  boat  red 

WORD  cards:  4,  16,  17a,  24,  73,  110,  122,  130,  150,  156 
phrase  cards:  95,  96 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  this  story  for  pupils  who  have 
read  We  Work  and  Play.  If  We  Come  and  Go  is  the  first  Pre- 
Primer  read,  the  words  listed  above  must  be  developed. 


WE  COME  AND  GO 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

“Dick  and  Jane  and  Baby  Sally  liked  to  watch  things  that  go. 
After  they  ate  their  picnic  lunch,  they  took  a walk  in  the  park. 
Our  next  story  will  tell  what  they  saw.” 

Page  47:  “What  do  the  children  see  in  this  picture?  The 
name  of  the  story  is  under  the  picture.  It  tells  what  Sally  is 
looking  at.  Read  it.” 

Page  48:  “What  kind  of  car  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Have 
you  ever  been  in  a bus?  What  color  is  the  bus  in  the  picture? 
Jane  calls  it  a car.  She  wants  Sally  to  look  at  it.  What  did  she 
say  to  Sally?  How  did  Sally  answer?” 

Page  49:  “Dick  sees  another  car.  What  color  is  it?  Read  what 
Dick  said.  Read  what  Sally  wants  to  do.” 

Page  50:  “Where  are  the  children  now?  What  do  they  see? 
What  does  Sally  want  to  do?  Read  what  Dick  said.” 

Page  51:  “What  are  the  children  looking  at  in  this  picture? 
What  three  colors  is  it?  Who  talked  first?  Read  what  she  said. 
What  does  Sally  want  to  do?” 

Page  52:  “Here  is  something  that  can  go  up.  Can  Baby  Sally 
go  up  in  it?  Read  what  Dick  told  her.  Sally  enjoys  riding  in 
the  swing.  Read  what  she  said.” 

Rereading  In  rereading  the  story,  ask  three  pupils  to  take  the  parts  of 

the  characters  and  read  the  different  pages. 

Related  Practice 


| Following 
directions 


I 

I Work-Book 


To  develop  ability  to  follow  written  directions,  place  on  the 
blackboard  or  in  the  pocket  chart  such  questions  as: 

Where  is  the  red  boat? 

Where  is  the  yellow  car? 

Where  is  the  blue  car? 

Where  is  something  red  and  yellow? 

Have  the  pupils  open  their  books  to  the  story  they  have  just 
read.  Then  have  them  read  each  question  on  the  blackboard 
and  find  in  the  picture  the  thing  the  question  asks  about. 

Use  pages  68,  69,  and  70. 


Correlated  Activities 

Informal  Have  the  children  tell  of  experiences  they  have  had  in  cars 

j discussion  or  boatSj  aeroplanes,  etc. 
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Three  Big  Cookies 

(Pages  53-56) 

NEW  word:  two 

WORDS  IN  THE  SECOND  PRE-PRIMER!  make  my 

developmental  units:  See  the  italicized  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  13,  30,  50,  70,  81,  90,  97,  119,  134,  14G 
PHRASE  CARDS!  10,  24 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

Recall  the  children’s  experiences  in  the  previous  stories 
about  the  picnic.  Then  say,  “After  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally 
left  the  swings,  they  got  their  toys  from  the  car  and  played 
on  the  sand-pile.  While  they  were  playing,  Dick  made  some- 
thing new.  Here  is  what  he  said.”  Present  I can  make  one 
cookie,  and  have  it  read.  “Here  is  something  else  he  said.” 
Present  See  my  cookie.  Clear  the  pocket  chart. 

“This  is  what  Sally  made.”  Present  the  phrase  two  cookies 
and  have  the  pupils  read  it,  supplying  the  word  two  for  them. 
“She  counted  her  cookies.”  Present  the  phrase  one,  tico  cookies. 
“They  were  little  cookies.”  Add  the  word  little  to  the  phrase. 
“So  she  said  one,  two  little  cookies.  This  is  what  Jane  made.” 
Present  and  have  the  children  read  three  cookies. 

Checking  the  Ask  the  children  to  tell  whose  cookies  each  of  the  three  fol- 
presentation  lowing  phrases  refers  to:  my  funny  cookie,  my  two  little  cookies , 
my  three  big  cookies. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Pages  53-56:  Study  the  title  page,  discuss  what  Jane  is  doing, 
and  have  the  pupils  read  the  name  of  the  story.  Direct  the 
study  of  the  pictures  on  the  remaining  pages  and  guide  the 
first  reading  of  the  text.  Use  questions  which  will  lead  the 
children  to  note  the  number  of  cookies  that  were  made,  and 
what  happened  to  Dick’s  funny  cookie  when  Spot  jumped  for  it. 

Have  the  children  dramatize  the  story  by  taking  the  parts 
of  the  characters  and  reading  only  what  they  say. 


Related  Practice 

Following  To  give  practice  in  following  written  directions,  ask  the 

children  to  make  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  the  simple 
drawings  called  for  by  such  sentences  as: 


written 

directions 


WE  COME  AND  GO 
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Making 

inferences 


Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


Make  one  big  yellow  car.  Make  two  little  cookies. 

Make  one  little  red  car.  Make  two  big  funny  cookies. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  picture  and  verbal  text, 
place  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

See  my  funny  big  cookie. 

See  my  two  little  cookies. 

See  my  three  cookies. 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  55  and  select 
the  person  who  might  say  each  of  the  sentences  above. 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  nasal  consonants  m 
and  n and  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  them,  proceed 
as  in  the  lessons  on  pages  208,  210,  and  216  of  this  Guidebook, 
using  the  words  Mother,  me,  make,  my,  man,  meat,  moon, 
mouse,  milk,  mail ; not,  nose,  neck,  nail,  nest,  nut. 

Use  pages  71  and  72. 


Correlated  Activities 

Looking  at  Put  on  the  reading  table  picture  books  showing  children 

picture  books  pjaying  on  the  beach  and  in  sand-boxes  and  sand-piles. 


We  Make  Something 

(Pages  57-60) 
new  word:  house 

developmental,  units:  See  the  italicized  phrases  and  sentences  below. 

word  cards:  1,  69,  70 
phrase  card:  10 

Preliminary  Development 

Recall  the  preceding  story,  in  which  the  children  made 
cookies  out  of  sand.  Then  ask  the  pupils  what  else  children 
like  to  make  out  of  sand.  “Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  each  decided 
to  make  a house  of  sand.”  Present  the  phrase  a house.  “This 
is  what  Dick  said:  I can  make  a house."  Present  the  sentence 
and  have  it  read.  “Jane  said,  J can  make  a house.  Sally  said, 
1 can  make  a house."  Point  to  the  sentence  each  time  and  have 
the  pupils  read  it  silently  and  orally. 


Presenting 

vocabulary 
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teacher’s  guidebook 


Reading  front  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Page  57:  “What  are  the  children  doing  in  this  picture?  Read 
the  name  of  the  story.” 

Page  58:  “What  did  Dick  make  his  house  for?  Read  what 
he  said  about  it.  What  did  Jane  make  her  house  for?  Read 
what  she  said  about  it.” 

Page  59:  “For  whom  did  Sally  make  her  house?  Read  what 
she  said  about  her  house  and  Tim.” 

Page  60:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?”  Guide  the 
reading  in  two-line  units. 

Select  groups  of  pupils  to  reread  each  page.  Ask  one  pupil 
to  relate  the  story  incidents  as  shown  in  the  pictures  and  other 
pupils  to  read  what  the  different  characters  say. 


answering 

questions 


Related  Practice 

Reading  and  To  give  the  pupils  practice  in  reading  questions  and  answer- 
ing them  correctly,  write  the  following  questions  on  the  board: 

Where  is  the  yellow  house ? 

Where  is  the  little  red  ball ? 

Where  is  the  red  boat ? 

Where  is  the  white  house ? 

Use  toys  or  pictures  of  objects  representing  the  italicized 
parts  of  the  sentences.  Distribute  the  toys  or  pictures  about  the 
room.  The  pupils  may  then  take  turns  reading  a question  and 
finding  the  object  or  picture  called  for. 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  initial  consonant  h, 
proceed  as  in  former  lessons.  Pronounce  two  or  three  words 
beginning  with  h and  ask  the  pupils  to  give  other  words.  If 
they  have  difficulty,  context  clues  may  be  given,  such  as,  “some- 
thing to  wear  on  one’s  head”  (hat),  “part  of  one’s  foot”  (heel), 
“something  a rabbit  does”  (hop).  Other  useful  words  for  this 
lesson  are:  here,  help,  house,  hand,  hair,  horse,  hammer,  happy, 
hit,  hurt. 

Use  pages  73,  74,  and  75. 


Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


Correlated  Activities 


Construction 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Build  sand  houses  and  other  things  on  the  sand-table.  Make 
little  boats,  cars,  etc.,  of  cardboard  or  colored  paper  for  use 
in  dramatizing  the  story  as  suggested  below. 

If  a sand-box  or  sand-table  is  available,  the  pupils  may 
choose  parts  and  dramatize  the  story. 


WE  COME  AND  GO 
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Spot  Finds  Something 

(Pages  61-64) 

Preliminary  Development 

No  new  words  are  introduced  in  this  story.  If  preliminary 
development  is  needed,  the  teacher  may  follow  the  procedure 
suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Review  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  story,  recalling  par- 
ticularly what  the  children  put  into  their  sand  houses  and  what 
Puff  and  Spot  did  to  the  sand  houses. 

Page  61:  “What  is  Dick  doing?  Read  the  name  of  the  story.” 
Allow  the  pupils  to  predict  what  Spot  will  find. 

Pages  62-64:  Have  the  pupils  study  the  pictures.  Guide  the 
reading  in  thought  units. 

Review  this  and  the  preceding  story  as  a unit,  relating  the 
picture  and  verbal  text  on  each  page. 


Guided 

reading. 


Rereading 


Related  Practice 

J Combining  To  promote  ability  to  use  combined  picture  and  verbal  text 

in  selecting  the  appropriate  answer  to  a question,  write  the 
following  on  the  blackboard: 

Where  is  Father? 


picture  and 
verbal  text 


f in  the  car. 
Father  is  4 . 

! in  the  boat. 


Father  is  not 


J in  the 


house. 


in  the  car. 


Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


Display  the  picture  on  page  42  of  We  Come  and  Go.  Have 
the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  and  decide  which  phrase  com- 
pletes the  first  sentence.  Draw  a line  under  the  appropriate 
sentence  ending. 

The  auditory  training  in  We  Come  and  Go  has  consisted  of 
developing  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  the  sounds  of 
the  consonants  s,  d,  j,  b,  p,  1 , w,  c,  g,  m,  n,  h,  when  occurring 
initially  in  words.  At  this  point  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher 
give  further  practice  on  these  consonants  for  those  who  need  it. 
(See  suggestions  in  previous  Related  Practice  sections  for  exer- 
cises on  auditory  training.) 

Use  pages  76  and  77. 
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The  Blue  Boat 

(Pages  65-70) 


r 


Preliminary  Development 

Into  is  die  only  new  word  in  this  story.  For  a method  of 
presenting  it  see  page  286  of  this  Guidebook.  If  preliminary 
development  is  needed,  proceed  as  in  previous  lessons. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“For  the  last  thing  at  the  picnic.  Father  took  Dick  and  Jane 
and  Baby  S^lly  on  a different  kind  of  ride.” 

Page  65:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  color  is  the  boat?  Read 
the  name  of  the  story.  Can  you  guess  what  kind  of  ride  it 
will  be?” 

Pages  66-70:  Guide  the  first  reading  with  questions  and  com- 
ments. Lead  the  pupils  to  anticipate  events  and  make  infer- 
ences by  asking  appropriate  questions.  For  example,  after  page 
66  has  been  read,  ask:  “Do  you  think  Father  will  take  the  chil- 
dren for  a ride  in  the  boat?”  At  the  close  of  page  69  say:  “I 
wonder  if  Spot  will  save  Tim.” 

Have  a pupil  reread  the  story  aloud,  relating  picture  and 
verbal  text  as  he  proceeds. 

Related  Practice 

Visual  If  children  need  more  practice  on  the  discrimination  of  the 

perception  sounds  of  initial  consonants,  provide  exercises  in  selecting 

words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

Work-Book  Use  page  78. 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Correlated 

Recalling  and 

rereading 

stories 

Dramatizing 

stories 

Having  an 
exhibit 


Activities 

Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  table  of  contents  and  discuss  the 
plots  of  the  stories  as  they  read  their  titles.  Reread  any  stories 
that  the  pupils  ask  for. 

Have  the  pupils  select  their  favorite  stories  and  prepare  to 
read  or  dramatize  them  for  their  parents  or  another  class. 

Let  the  pupils  exhibit  their  favorite  movie  reels  and  tell 
about  them  or  read  the  script  as  the  movie  is  manipulated. 
Experience  charts  made  during  the  reading  of  We  Come  and 
Go  may  also  be  exhibited. 


WE  COME  AND  GO 
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Vocabulary  Test  III 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  III  (Work-Book,  page  79). 

Detailed  instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  diag- 
nosing the  results  will  be  found  on  pages  161-163  of  this 
Guidebook. 


for 

house 

for 

Sally 

not 

here 

find 

Baby 

you 

cookie 

car 

Spot 

three 

little 

want 

looks 

two 

look 

into 

balls 

not 

cookie 

work 

little 

the 

It 

where 

in 

three 

In 

may 

is 

two 

/ 

want 

up 

house 

one 

is 

to 

here 

oh 

it 

not 

where 

come 

to 

go 

we 

see 

I 

my 

me 

said 

oh 

me 

the 

and 

a 

we 

Note:  The  Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  should  be  in- 
troduced immediately.  The  entire  vocabulary  of  the  Pre-Primer 
series  is  again  introduced  in  the  first  unit  of  the  Primer,  as  are 
all  the  characters.  Delay  in  introducing  the  Primer  will  result 
in  loss  of  power  in  vocabulary  mastery  and  also  in  interest.  (See 
this  Guidebook,  page  225.) 


Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane 


Significant  Features  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane 

Content  The  stories  in  the  Basic  Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and  Janer 

centre  about  the  everyday  activities  of  Dick  and  fane  and 
their  family.  The  settings  of  the  stories  are  so  familiar, 
and  the  experiences  described  so  natural  and  child-like, 
that  pupils  will  readily  identify  themselves  with  the  story 
characters  and  will  be  eager  to  participate  in  the  reading 
and  related  activities  at  this  level. 


}rganization  The  stories  are  organized  in  four  groups  according  to 
the  dominant  theme  involved.  These  groups  are  “Family 
Fun,”  “Fun  at  the  Farm,”  “Fun  with  Pets  and  Toys,”  and 
“Fun  with  Our  Friends.” 

Jrderly  Use  of  the  Basic  Primer 


As  a rule,  pupils  should  begin  reading  the  first  unit  of 
the  Basic  Primer  upon  the  completion  of  the  Pre-Primers 
of  this  Series  and  should  read  each  succeeding  unit  in  turn. 
This  plan  of  sequential  use  is  advisable  for  several  reasons: 


All  Pre-Primer  words  are  repeated  in  the  first  unit  of 
the  Primer.  If  there  is  delay  in  introducing  the  Primer, 
there  will  be  loss  of  power  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Pre-Primer  vocabulary.  In  the  succeeding  units  there 
is  advantageously  spaced  repetition  of  both  old  and 
new  words.  This  systematic  plan  for  the  introduction 
and  maintenance  of  vocabulary  eliminates  the  need 
for  extensive  vocabulary  drill. 

Very  few  new  words  are  introduced  in  the  first  unit 
of  the  Basic  Primer.  During  the  reading  of  this  unit 
the  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an  easy  and 
confident  start  in  his  new  book. 


99£ 


Unit  I — Family  Fun 


Content  of  the  Unit 

During  the  reading  of  the  Pre-Primers  the  children  identi 
fied  themselves  with  characters  and  events  that  related  t( 
pleasurable  family  experiences.  These  experiences  are  enlargec 
and  enriched  in  the  first  unit  of  the  Primer.  The  stories  o 
this  unit  present  familiar  characters  in  new  incidents  an< 
situations  that  add  to  real  “Family  Fun.”  The  first  three  storie 
establish  the  fun  theme  of  the  book  and  of  the  unit.  The  ur 
expected  pranks  of  Sally,  who  tries  to  imitate  the  older  men 
bers  of  her  family,  contribute  much  to  the  humor  of  the  storie; 
All  the  characters  engage  in  activities  which  help  broade 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  a family  may  have  fu 
working  and  playing  together. 


Development  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

The  experiences  depicted  in  the  first  unit  of  the  Primer  ar 
so  familiar  to  children  that  no  special  activities  other  than  cor 
versation  and  recall  of  similar  experiences  are  needed  to  d( 
velop  readiness  for  understanding  and  heartily  enjoying  th 
stories.  The  children  may  be  encouraged  to  describe  how  men 
bers  of  their  families  have  fun  together.  The  teacher  may  als 
show  pictures  of  family  groups  working  and  playing  togethei 


Introducing  the  Book 


WORD  CARDS*:  4,  32,  41,  44,  49,  53,  74,  76,  88,  106,  114,  119,  124,  135,  154 


Arousing 
interest 
in  the  book 


When  interest  in  the  theme  “Family  Fun”  is  at  its  heigh 
show  the  Primer  to  the  pupils  and  say,  “Our  new  book  coi 
tains  stories  about  the  good  times  some  children  had  wit 
their  family.  Whose  pictures  are  on  the  cover?  Here  is  th 
name  of  the  book.”  Place  in  the  pocket  chart  or  write  on  tl 
blackboard  the  title  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

* The  numbers  correspond  to  those  printed  on  the  word  cards  and  phra 
cards  of  the  Basic  Unit  Card  Set.  The  cards  are  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order  and  numbered  consecutively.  The  numbers  listed  indicate  t 
specific  word  cards  needed  for  introducing  the  book. 
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pirecting 
Proper  use 
)f  the  book 

I 

Presenting 
itle  page 


Explaining 
able  of 
ontents 


Presenting 
I irst  unit 
itle  page 


V ork-Book 


Have  the  title  read  and  make  comments,  such  as,  “I  wonder 


what  kind  of  fun  Dick  and  Jane  are  going  to  have.” 

Then  say,  “We  have  had  fun  reading  about  Dick  and  Jane 
in  other  books.  Who  else  played  with  them?’’  Elicit  and  pre- 
sent Sally,  Spot,  Tim,  Puff,  Mother,  Father. 

Note:  The  word  “present”  as  used  in  these  lesson  plans 
indicates  that  the  words  should  either  be  placed  in  the  pocket 
chart  or  written  on  the  blackboard. 


After  the  books  are  distributed,  stimulate  comment  about 
the  cover.  Discuss  the  proper  care  and  use  of  the  book.  Show 
the  children  how  to  turn  a page  carefully. 


Turn  to  the  title  page  and  have  the  children  study  it.  Have 
them  identify  the  pictures  of  Dick,  Jane,  and  Spot.  Then  say, 
“The  name  of  the  book  is  on  this  page.  Show  me  where  it  is.” 
Have  the  pupils  indicate  and  read  the  title. 


Then  say,  “Turn  the  page.  On  these  pages  you  will  find  the 
names  of  the  stories  in  this  book.  These  two  pages  are  called 
the  table  of  contents.”  Explain  that  the  word  at  the  top  of  the 
left-hand  page  is  “Stories.”  Call  attention  to  the  first  unit  title 
as  follows:  “The  first  part  of  the  book  has  stories  about  Family 
Fun.”  Present  the  phrase  and  have  the  children  read  it. 

Call  attention  to  the  printed  lines  under  the  unit  title.  Then 
say,  “These  lines  are  the  names  of  the  stories  in  the  first  part 
of  our  book.  The  name  of  a story  is  called  the  title. 

“I  will  show  you  the  title  of  the  first  story.”  Present  the  title 
See  It  Go.  “Can  you  find  it  in  the  list  of  stories?”  Have  the 
pupils  locate  the  first  title  and  read  it.  “Our  first  story,  See  It 
Go,  is  on  page  6.”  Point  to  the  title  and  to  the  page  number. 

Note:  If  the  children  cannot  read  numbers,  do  not  place 
emphasis  upon  page  numbers  at  this  time.  The  suggestions 
given  in  the  Guidebook  aim  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  table 
of  contents.  The  extent  of  its  use  in  locating  stories  is  a matter 
to  be  decided  by  each  teacher. 


Show  the  children  the  title  page  of  the  first  unit  and  say,  “We 
have  a pretty  colored  page  to  show  us  where  our  first  group  of 
stories  begins.”  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  title. 

Page  1 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  may  be  used  at  this  time 
if  desired.  For  an  explanation  of  procedures  for  the  use  of  the 
Work-Book,  see  pages  123-124  of  this  Guidebook.  For  direc- 
tions for  introducing  page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and  the 
Teacher’s  Notes  on  page  80  of  the  Work-Book. 
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See  It  Go 

(Pages  6-9) 

new  words:  family*  fun 


this 


developmental  units:  This  is  fun  Father  looks  funny 

This  is  not  fun  for  Father 

word  cards:  32,  41,  44,  46,  49,  50,  53,  73,  74,  76,  82a,  93,  114,  119,  133 
phrase  cards:  46,  48,  84 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

“One  day  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  were  having  fun  playing 
together.  Sally  said,  This  is  fun.”  Present  the  sentence  in  the 
pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard.  Read  the  sentence  aloud 
moving  the  hand  rapidly  from  left  to  right  under  it  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  correct  eye  movements.  Give  the  pupils  time 
to  read  the  sentence  silently  and  then  call  on  several  to  reai 
it  orally.  “Something  happened  that  made  someone  say,  Fathe 
looks  funny  and  This  is  not  fun  for  Father.”  Have  each  lim 
read  as  presented.  Have  the  three-line  unit  read. 


Note:  Frequently,  familiar  words  are  presented  in  a prelimi; 
nary  development  to  introduce  new  meanings  in  specific  con 
textual  settings.  For  example,  in  the  above  presentation  all  o 
the  words  in  the  sentence  “Father  looks  funny”  are  familial 
However,  this  story  introduces  the  “appear  to  be”  meaning  o 
the  word  look  for  the  first  time. 


Checking  the 
presentation 


For  further  practice  on  the  word  this  when  used  to  refer  t 
a situation,  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  present  This  is  fun  fo 
Sally  and  This  is  fun  for  Dick,  and  have  the  lines  read. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


“Here  is  the  title  of  the  first  story.”  Present  See  It  Go  anc 
have  it  read  aloud.  Have  the  title  “See  It  Go”  located  in  th 


table  of  contents.  Find  the  story  in  the  book. 

Pages  6 and  7:  “Look  at  the  pictures  on  these  two  pages.  The 
are  really  one  picture.  Where  are  the  children?  What  is  Did 
making  his  tov  aeroplane  do?  What  are  Jane  and  Sally  doing 
What  is  Spot  doing?” 


N The  word  family  was  introduced  on  the  first  unit  title  page.  Since  it 
not  used  in  the  story  “See  It  Go,”  it  is  not  presented  in  the  preliminar 
development  at  this  time,  but  is  presented  as  a new  word  on  page  22' 
of  this  Guidebook. 
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Page  6:  “The  first  line  under  the  picture  is  the  title  of  the 
story.  Read  it.  Why  is  ‘See  It  Go’  a good  title  for  this  story 
about  a toy  aeroplane?  Dick  is  talking  to  Sally  and  Jane  about 
his  toy  aeroplane.”  Have  the  children  read  the  page  to  find 
out  what  Dick  said. 

Note:  Pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  silently  before 
reading  orally.  It  is  important  that  the  child  form  a correct 
attitude  toward  reading  the  printed  page.  He  must  be  guided 
to  find  out  something  for  himself,  not  merely  to  call  words  for 
the  teacher. 

It  may  be  advisable,  at  this  time,  to  guide  the  reading  of  a 
page  line  by  line.  As  soon  as  possible,  increase  the  length  of  the 
unit  read.  Better  comprehension  is  secured  if  the  pupils  read 
the  complete  thought  unit  that  is  expressed  when  each  person 
in  the  story  speaks. 

Page  7:  “Jane  and  Sally  are  watching  the  aeroplane.  This 
page  tells  what  they  both  said.  Read  what  Jane  said.  Now 
read  what  Sally  said.”  Have  pages  6 and  7 reread  as  a unit. 
“I  wonder  how  far  the  toy  aeroplane  will  go.  Maybe  we 
shall  find  out  on  the  next  page.” 

Page  8 “Is  the  aeroplane  still  going  up?  Why  are  Spot  and  the 
children  running?”  Elicit  the  idea  that  they  are  afraid  they 
may  lose  the  aeroplane.  “The  first  line  tells  us  who  talked  first. 
What  did  she  say?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines. 

“Do  you  think  Sally  is  having  a good  time?  What  did  she 
say?”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally  as  a unit. 

Page  9:  “Why  do  all  the  children  look  so  surprised?”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 

Help  the  children  recognize  relationships  in  sequent  pictures 
as  follows:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  8.  How  does  this 
picture  tell  you  that  Spot  would  find  the  aeroplane  first?  Why 
couldn’t  the  children  see  Father  in  this  picture? 

Rereading  “Now  let’s  start  with  the  first  page  and  read  the  whole  story.” 

Note:  Since  most  of  the  facts  relating  to  setting  and  action 
are  presented  in  the  pictures,  the  pupils  should  interpret  and 
narrate  the  action  of  the  pictures,  as  well  as  read  the  verbal  text. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  such  lines  as  “This  is  fun,”  “This 
is  not  fun,”  and  tell  who  said  each  sentence.  Then  have  them 
find  the  line  that  tells  for  whom  it  is  not  fun. 

Relate  the  reading  of  this  story  to  the  next  by  saying, 
“Wasn’t  it  fun  to  read  this  story  about  how  the  children 
played  with  the  aeroplane  and  surprised  Father?  Tomorrow  we 
will  read  a story  that  tells  about  a game  the  family  played.” 
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Extension 
of  meaning 


Perception  of 
word  wholes 


Related  Practice 

To  develop  the  meaning  of  this  and  it  when  used  as  pro- 
nouns referring  to  a person,  the  picture  cards  may  be  used  and 
labelled  It  is  Dick , It  is  Father , etc.  By  substitution  change  th< 
labels  to  This  is  Dick  and  This  is  Father,  and  have  them  read, 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word-forms  in  isolation  and 
in  context,  place  the  sentence  This  is  not  fun  for  Father  on 
the  blackboard  or  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read.  Place 
duplicates  of  the  words  in  this  sentence  on  the  chalk  ledge 
Have  a pupil  find  This  in  the  sentence,  find  the  word  on  the 
chalk  ledge,  and  place  it  under  the  word  in  the  sentence.  Con 
tinue  until  the  entire  sentence  is  rebuilt. 

Note:  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  give  the  childrer 
practice  in  the  accurate  perception  of  word  wholes  after  the) 
have  been  encountered  in  meaningful  contextual  settings.  Thi: 
includes:  (a)  scrutinizing  the  general  form  of  the  word;  (b 
holding  the  form  in  memory;  (c)  identifying  the  word  among 
a list  of  other  words  in  isolation;  and  later,  (d)  identifying  th< 
word-form  in  new  context. 


Clear  the  blackboard  or  pocket  chart  and  present  the  word 
Sally.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  word  carefully  as  you  say 
it.  Then  remove  it  and  ask  the  children  to  find  the  word 


among  the  cards  on  the  chalk  tray,  or  in  the  list  written  on  the 
blackboard.  (Words  which  may  be  used  in  this  way  are: 
Father,  Dick,  fun.  This,  is,  family,  for,  and  Jane.)  The  teacher 
should  note  individual  difficulties  as  they  appear  and  differen- 
tiate the  amount  of  practice  provided  in  recognizing  word 
forms. 


If  some  pupils  need  additional  practice,  sentences  such  a: 
those  listed  below  may  be  hectographed  or  otherwise  repro 
duced.  The  children  may  make  suitable  illustrations  for  eacl 
sentence. 

This  is  fun  for  Dick.  This  is  fun  for  Sally. 

This  is  not  fun  for  Dick.  This  is  not  fun  for  Sally. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  1 and  2. 

Correlated  Activities 

Classifying  During  the  conversation  period  have  the  children  name  othe: 

objects  things  that  go  up,  such  as  kites,  balloons,  and  gliders. 


Individual 

practice 


Making 

illustrations 


Have  the  children  make  an  illustration  showing  something 
else  that  could  have  happened  to  the  toy  aeroplane. 
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(Pages  10-13) 
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new  words:  guess  yes  who  no 

Developmental  units:  See  italicized  sentences,  phrases,  and  words  below. 
jvvoRD  cards:  23,  41,  58,  70,  73,  74,  92,  119,  133,  152,  157,  158 
phrase  cards:  11,  19a,  30,  46,  48,  98 

Development 

“You  remember  that  the  stories  we  are  reading  now  are  about 
family  fun.  We  are  going  to  play  a game  today  that  Dick  and 
Jane’s  family  liked  to  play.”  Present  the  word  family  as  it  is 
spoken.  “This  is  a guessing  game.  Billy,  you  may  sit  on  this 
chair  with  your  back  to  the  class.  Then  someone  will  tiptoe 
up  and  put  his  hands  over  your  eyes.  When  that  person  speaks 
to  you,  try  to  guess  who  it  is. 

“Before  we  begin  to  play  the  game,  we  will  have  to  decide 
what  to  say.  What  should  the  one  who  stands  behind  Billy 
say?”  Elicit  and  present  such  phrases  as  Guess,  guess;  Who  is 
this?  and  Can  you  guess  who  it  is?  Have  each  phrase  read 
silently  and  orally  as  it  is  presented.  “If  Billy  can  guess,  this  is 
what  he  should  say.”  Present  the  sentences  I can  guess,  It  is 

and  have  them  read  independently  by  the  pupils. 

“The  one  who  is  standing  behind  Billy  may  then  tell  if  Billy 

guesses  right.”  Present  the  two  lines.  Yes,  yes.  It  is , 

reading  the  first  one  to  the  pupils  and  having  them  read  and 
orally  complete  the  second  line.  Similarly,  present  No,  no  and 
It  is  not 

Checking  the  After  the  game  has  been  played,  direct  the  reading  of  the 
^presentation  new  wor(js  an(j  phrases  on  the  blackboard  or  pocket  chart  by 
means  of  thought  questions.  Have  the  children  frame*  a line 
and  read  it  silently  before  reading  it  orally. 

Note:  It  is  inadvisable  to  allow  the  class  as  a whole  to  chorus 
these  words.  Such  parrot-like  response  on  the  part  of  slow 
readers  does  not  promote  thoughtful  reading  habits. 


* The  term  “frame”  denotes  the  act  of  enclosing  a word,  phrase,  or  sentence 
with  both  hands  rather  than  pointing.  The  latter  practice  should  be 
avoided.  It  tends  to  limit  the  eve  span  to  the  part  of  the  word  indicated 
by  the  finger  and  thus  prevents  tne  perception  of  the  total  word  torm 


Preliminary 

Presenting 

vocabulary 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Let’s  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  see  if  we  can  find  the 

reading  title  Qf  a story  that  may  be  about  a guessing  game.”  After  th( 

children  have  found  the  title  “Guess”  in  the  table  of  contents 
have  &hem  find  the  story  in  the  book. 

Page  10:  “Show  me  where  the  title  of  our  story  is  on  this  page, 
Read  it.  The  children  have  just  come  in  from  their  chase  ol 
the  aeroplane  and  their  meeting  with  Father.  What  wa: 
Mother  doing  before  they  came  in?  What  is  Dick  doing 
Who  do  you  think  talked  first  on  this  page?  Read  the  first  twc 
lines  to  find  out  what  Dick  said.  Read  what  Mother  said 
Sally  said  something,  too.  Read  what  she  said.”  Have  th< 
page  read  as  a whole.  Then  comment  that  Mother  guesset 
because  she  recognized  Dick’s  voice. 


Rereading 


Page  11:  “Who  is  playing  the  game  now?”  Guide  the  reading 
of  this  page  as  suggested  for  the  previous  page. 

Page  12:  “This  page  will  be  fun,  for  they  play  a joke  on  Mother 
Who  has  her  hands  over  Mother’s  eyes?  What  is  Jane  doing 
Who  do  you  think  will  talk?  We  shall  find  out  when  w 
read.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page.  “Mother  will  have  t( 
guess  again,  won’t  she?  I wonder  if  she  can  guess  now.  Th< 
next  page  will  tell  us.” 

Note:  The  first  six  lines  of  verbal  text  on  page  13  conclud 
the  episode  of  Mother’s  guessing.  This  is  the  first  time  in  thi 
Series  that  the  verbal  text  has  continued  from  one  page  to  th< 
next  in  this  manner  without  a picture  to  supplement  it.  Guid 
the  reading  of  these  lines  so  that  the  children  interpret  the  ep 
sode  as  a whole. 


Page  13:  “Read  the  first  three  lines  on  this  page.  Did  Mothe 
guess  right  this  time?  Dick  talks  next.  What  does  he  say?”  Hav 
the  children  look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  “Di< 
Sally  enjoy  the  joke  she  played  on  Mother?  Do  you  thin 
Mother  had  a good  time  playing  this  game  with  her  familyl 
The  last  three  lines  tell  you  what  she  said.  Look  at  the  pictur 
again.  This  family  has  a good  time  together.  There  are  othe 
stories  in  this  book  that  will  tell  about  things  the  family  does 
To  verify  plot  retention  select  children  to  be  the  charactei 
and  act  out  the  story.  Have  the  verbal  text  reread  to  chec 
accuracy  of  plot  retention.  Direct  the  oral  reading  with  sud 
suggestions  as  “Read  the  way  Sally  would  talk,”  or  “Read  th 
way  you  think  Mother  would  say  it.”  Such  directions  are  mor 
meaningful  than  the  adult  phrase,  “Read  with  expiession.” 
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Related  Practice 

\ecognition  of  To  develop  ability  to  recognize  sight  words  in  context,  place 


ght  words 
context 


dividual 

ractice 


the  following  couplets  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard 
and  direct  the  pupils  to  read  them  silently. 

“Guess,”  said  Father.  Who  is  this? 

“Can  you  guess?”  Can  you  see  who  it  is? 

Yes,  I can  see. 

No,  I can  not  see. 

Distribute  among  the  pupils  the  word  cards  No,  Yes,  Guess, 
and  Who.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  both  sides  of  the  word 
cards.  Ask  the  child  holding  Guess  to  locate  a sentence  con- 
taining it,  frame  the  word,  pronounce  it,  and  then  read  the 
sentence  orally.  Repeat  for  each  of  the  word  cards. 

Place  the  words  Yes  and  No  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the 
blackboard.  Ask  questions  such  as  these:  Is  John's  tie  blue?  Is 
this  a rainy  day? 

As  the  pupil  answers  the  question  in  a complete  sentence, 
have  him  frame  the  word  Yes  or  No  as  he  says  it. 

For  those  who  need  extra  practice,  reproduce  the  following 
questions  and  answers.  Have  the  pupils  circle  the  correct 
answer  at  the  end  of  each  line. 


York 


Can  Spot  run? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a ball  run? 

Yes 

No 

Can  Puff  run? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a car  see? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a boat  jump? 

Yes 

No 

•Book 


Use  pages  3 and  4. 


Correlated  Activities 


Haying 

guessing 

lames 


Have  the  children  form  a circle  with  one  child  in  the  centre. 
The  child  in  the  centre  closes  his  eyes  and  touches  some  child 
in  the  circle.  If  he  identifies  this  pupil  correctly,  he  is  given 
another  turn.  If  he  fails  to  identify  the  pupil,  someone  else 
takes  a turn  in  the  centre.  This  game  can  be  played  in  various 
ways;  for  example,  the  child  who  is  touched  may  say,  “Guess.” 
Identification  is  then  made  by  hearing  a voice. 

Place  several  articles  on  the  library  table.  Have  a child  close 
his  eyes  while  one  of  the  articles  is  removed.  Then  have  him 
guess  what  has  been  taken. 
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Something  for  Sally 

(Pages  14-17) 

new  words:  what  are 

DEVELOPMENTAL  UNITS:  * 

WORD  cards:  1,  4,  6,  11,  11a,  16,  17a,  65,  73,  110,  119,  133,  134,  149,  156 
phrase  cards:  34,  35,  48,  94 

Preliminary  Development 

The  preliminary  story  presented  below  is  to  be  told  by  the 
teacher  for  its  interest  value.  The  vocabulary  development  is 
woven  into  the  content  of  the  story. 

“One  day  Sally’s  father  wanted  to  take  something  home  to 
surprise  her,  so  he  went  to  the  toy  store.  He  saw  all  kinds  of 
toys.  The  clerk  who  was  helping  Father  said  this.”  Present  the 
two  lines  Here  is  a ball  and  See  this  yellow  ball.  Have  the 
children  read  each  line  as  it  is  presented. 

“Father  found  some  other  balls.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Pre-  I 
sent  the  line  Here  are  three  balls  and  read  it  to  the  pupils.  II 
Then  have  them  read  it.  Present  the  line  Yellow,  red,  and  blue 
and  have  it  read. 

“When  Father  saw  the  balls,  he  said,  ‘I  wonder  if  Sally  would 
like  a ball.’  Just  then  Father  saw  a little  box.  He  said  this.” 
Present  and  read  aloud  to  the  children  the  sentence  What  is 
this ? “The  clerk  said,  ‘Open  the  box.’  Then  he  said  this.” 
Present  the  line  See  what  it  is  and  have  it  read.  “As  soon  as 
Father  saw  what  was  in  the  box,  he  said,  ‘Sally  will  like  this. 

I will  buy  it  for  her.’  So  Father  took  the  box  home  to  Sally.” 
Direct  the  rereading  of  the  lines  in  the  pocket  chart  as  fol- 
lows: “Find  and  read  the  two  lines  that  tell  about  one  ball. 
Read  the  two  lines  that  tell  about  three  balls.  Read  the  ques- 
tion that  Father  asked  about  the  box.  How  did  the  clerk 
answer  Father?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “When  we  read  the  story  called  ‘Something  for  Sally,’  we  shall 

reading  find  out  what  was  in  the  box  that  Father  bought  for  Sally.”  ! 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  in  the  book  and  read  the  title. 

* The  term  “Developmental  Units”  is  discontinued  at  this  time.  The 
developmental  units  to  be  presented  are  italicized  in  the  Preliminary 
Development  section  of  each  lesson  plan- 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 
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Rereading 

| 

Related 

Extending 

meanings 


Page  14:  “When  Father  came  home,  he  told  Sally  to  do  some- 
thing. Read  what  he  said.  Look  at  the  picture  and  tell  where 
Sally  looked.  I wonder  if  she  can  find  the  box.  Read  what  she 
said.”  Have  the  entire  page  reread. 

Page  15:  “What  is  in  the  box?  What  color  is  the  ball?  Read 
to  yourself  what  Sally  said  about  the  ball.  Father  told  Sally 
that  she  would  find  something  else.  How  did  he  say  it?”  Have 
the  last  four  lines  read  silently  and  the  page  reread  orally. 

Page  16:  “What  a surprise  for  Sally!  Where  did  this  blue  ball 
come  from?  Did  you  ever  see  balls  like  this?  What  do  you  sup- 
pose Sally  will  ask  Father  about  this  ball?”  Guide  the  conver- 
sation so  that  the  question  “Is  something  in  it?”  will  be  sug- 
gested. “Let’s  read  to  see  if  this  is  what  Sally  asked.  Read  the 
last  four  lines  to  see  how  Father  answered  Sally’s  question.” 
Page  17:  “What  did  Sally  find  in  the  blue  ball?  Does  she  look 
surprised?  Read  what  Sally  said.  Father  counted  the  balls  for 
Sally.  Read  what  he  said.  I think  you  would  like  to  have  Sally 
lor  a sister.  Read  the  last  four  lines  to  find  out  why.”  After 
the  lines  are  read,  discuss  Sally’s  unselfishness. 

To  have  the  story  reread,  have  the  pupils  take  the  parts  of 
the  characters  and  read  what  each  said.  As  an  alternative,  the 
children  may  choose  the  picture  they  like  best  and  describe 
what  is  happening  in  it.  Each  pupil  may  call  on  someone  else 
to  read  what  is  written  under  his  favorite  picture.  In  this  man- 
ner all  the  pictures  may  be  described  and  the  verbal  text  reread. 


Practice 


To  give  practice  on  the  usage  of  is  and  are,  draw  a ball  on 
the  blackboard,  write  under  it  the  sentence  Here  is  a ball,  and 
have  it  read.  Then  write  the  following  sentence: 


One  ball 


is  here, 
are  here. 


Have  the  pupils  draw  a line  under  the  correct  ending  and 
read  the  sentence.  Continue  with  the  following  sentences. 


Here  are  two  boats. 


Here  are  a boat  and  a ball. 


Two  boats  is  Te' 
are  here. 


A boat  and  a ball 


is  here, 
are  here. 
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Solving 

riddles 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  interpreting  a thought  unit  and  in  reread- 
ing to  solve  a problem,  write  on  the  board  the  riddle  given 
below.  Write  the  words  boat  and  car  below  the  riddle.  Ask 
the  children  to  read  the  entire  riddle  silently.  Then  have  the 
first  line  read  aloud.  Ask  if  this  is  true  about  both  the  boat 
and  the  car.  Continue  reading  each  line  and  have  the 
children  decide  which  line  really  tells  whether  the  answer  to 
the  riddle  is  boat  or  car.  Have  the  children  draw  a circle 
around  the  word  that  is  the  correct  answer  to  the  riddle. 

It  can  go. 

The  family  can  go  in  it. 

It  is  not  a car. 

What  is  it? 

boat  car 

If  further  practice  is  needed,  riddles  may  be  reproduced  for 
children  to  solve  independently,  and  the  same  technics  as 
above  used. 

Use  pages  5,  6,  and  7. 


Correlated  Activities  * 

Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  surprises  their  fathers  ^ 
have  brought  home  for  them. 

During  the  language  or  story  period  have  the  children  create 
another  story  about  “Something  for  Sally.”  The  children  may 
compose  stories  in  which  Father  hides  the  box  in  a different 
place,  or  in  which  he  brings  another  surprise  for  Sally.  The 
best  stories  may  be  recorded  on  charts. 


Do  What  I Do 

(Pages  18-21) 

new  words:  do  too 

word  cards:  4,  13,  29,  34.  70,  74,  122,  133,  138,  146,  149,  158 
phrase  cards:  11,  88,  97,  102 


T elling 
experiences 

Composing 

original 

stories 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Ask  the  children  how  they  play  the  game  called  “Follow-the- 

vocabulary  Leader.”  Then  say,  “I  know  another  name  for  this  game. 

Here  it  is.”  Present  and  read  Do  What  I Do.  “One  day  when 
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Dick’s  family  was  playing  this  game,  Dick  was  the  leader.  This 
is  what  he  said.”  Present  Come  and  do  what  I do  and  have  the 
line  read.  “Someone  in  the  family  couldn’t  do  what  the  leader 
did  because  she  was  too  little .”  Present  the  italicized  phrase  as 
it  is  spoken,  and  have  the  children  read  it  silently  and  orally. 
“So  Dick  said,  'You  are  too  little.’  ” Insert  the  phrase  You  are 
before  the  phrase  too  little  and  have  the  sentence  You  are  too 
little  read.  “Guess  who  was  too  little.” 

Checking  the  Direct  the  rereading  of  the  above  sentences  by  such  com- 
presentatwn  ments  as:  “Find  another  name  for  the  game  “Follow-the- 

Leader.” 

If  the  words  do  and  too  seem  to  be  confusing  because  of 
sound  or  form,  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  present  phrases  to 
be  read  quickly.  Some  examples  of  phrases  are:  too  big,  too 
little,  do  something. 

Note:  In  this  story,  too  is  used  only  as  as  an  adverb  qualify- 
ing an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  degree,  as  for  example,  too  big. 
In  the  next  story  it  will  be  used  in  the  sense  of  addition,  as  in 
Can  you  work  for  me,  too? 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “In  the  next  story  the  family  played  the  game  ‘Do  What  I Do.’ 

reading  When  Sally  was  the  leader,  she  played  a joke  on  the  family.  I 

wonder  what  it  was.” 

Page  18:  “Who  is  the  first  leader  in  the  game  ‘Do  What  I Do’? 
Read  what  Dick  said.  Read  the  last  two  lines  again.”  After 
the  children  have  found  and  read  the  two  questions,  say,  “The 
first  lines  on  the  next  page  will  tell  us  who  answered  Dick.” 

Note:  This  last  comment  motivates  the  reading  of  the  first 
five  lines  of  page  19,  which  carry  on  the  plot  without  the  aid  of 
a picture. 

Page  19:  “Read  the  first  line  to  find  out  who  answered  first. 
Read  the  next  two  lines.  Who  is  left  in  the  family  to  answer 
Dick’s  questions?  Read  what  Sally  said.  Look  at  the  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page.  Tell  what  happened  when  Sally  tried 
to  jump.  What  else  does  this  picture  tell  us?”  After  the  chil- 
dren observe  that  Dick  is  pointing  and  talking  to  Sally,  have 
the  four  lines  above  the  picture  read  to  find  out  what  he  said. 

Page  20:  “Now  who  is  the  leader?  What  stunt  is  Father  doing? 
Who  can  do  what  he  is  doing?  Why  did  Sally  fall?”  Have  the 
first  two  lines  read.  Then  have  the  pupils  read  silently  to  find 
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out  who  answered  Father  when  he  asked,  “Who  can  do  what  || 

■Ilk 

I do?”  Have  pupils  read  the  last  three  lines  to  find  out  what  |IJjr 
Father  said  to  Sally. 

Page  21:  “Who  is  the  leader  in  this  picture?  What  did  Sally 
do?  Read  what  she  said  to  the  others.  Do  you  think  the  others 
can  do  it?  Read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out.  Read  what  Sally 
said  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  last  lines  show  that  Sally 
knows  she  has  played  a good  joke  on  the  family.  I think  this  is 
the  way  she  talked.”  The  teacher  should  read  these  lines  aloud 
in  a manner  reflecting  Sally’s  feeling  of  triumph.  Have  the 
children  reread  these  lines  to  show  how  Sally  felt. 

Rereading  Have  the  children  read  the  two  pages  that  tell  what  happened 

when  Dick  was  leader;  the  page  that  tells  what  happened  when 
Father  was  the  leader;  the  page  that  tells  about  Sally’s  joke. 

Since  this  story  has  a distinctive  and  effective  cadence,  chil- 
dren will  read  it  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  aural  effect. 

Related  Practice 

Sentence  To  promote  ability  to  make  discriminations  between  simi- 

■discnmination  jar  sentence  patterns,  place  the  following  sentences  in  the 
pocket  chart  one  at  a time,  and  have  the  children  find  match- 
ing sentences  on  specified  pages  in  the  story. 

Do  What  I Do.  (18)  You  can  not  do  this.  (20) 

Who  can  do  what  I do?  (18)  Who  can  do  this?  (21) 

You  are  too  little.  (19)  We  can  not  do  it.  (21) 


Auditory 

perception 


Individual 

practice 


To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  riming  elements  in 
words,  read  to  the  pupils  the  following  jingle: 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a shoe; 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any  bread; 

She  whipped  them  all  soundly  and  put  them  to  bed. 

Before  rereading  the  jingle,  ask  the  pupils  to  see  if  they  can 
hear  words  that  have  the  same  sound  as  the  words  do  and  red. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  do  and  too, 
reproduce  such  sentences  and  phrases  as: 

Sally  can  not  do  it.  do  it 

Sally  is  too  little.  too  little 

Have  the  children  find  each  phrase  in  the  sentence  and  un- 
derline it. 

Use  page  8. 


Work-Book 
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orrelated  Activities 

Read  to  the  children  the  story  “Too  Little  and  Too  Big,” 
from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 

Pupils  may  play  the  game  “Do  What  I Do.”  It  can  be  varied 
by  having  them  imitate  a leader  who  runs,  skips,  makes  certain 
motions,  etc. 

Have  the  children  bring  magazine  pictures  representing 
“family  fun.”  Mount  these  on  a bulletin-board  under  the 
caption  “Family  Fun.” 


Father  Helps  the  Family 

(Pages  22-25) 

new  words:  will  please 


! W ORD  cards: 


Hi’ 

lit 


PHRASE  CARDS: 


4,  11,  23,  29,  34,  41,  44,  63,  63a,  69,  70,  86,  103,  122,  130,  138, 
143a,  153,  156,  157,  158 
23,  40,  100 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “When  you  want  someone  to  do  something  for  you,  what 

vocabulary  d0  yOU  say?”  Epcit  anti  present  the  word  Please.  Add  the 
words  do  something  for  me  and  have  the  sentence  Please  do 
something  for  me  read. 

“One  day  Mother  wanted  Father  to  help  her.  This  is  what 
she  said.”  Present  the  line  Will  you  please  help  me?  Read  it 
to  the  children  and  have  them  read  it  silently  and  orally. 

“This  is  the  way  Father  answered  Mother  when  she  asked 
for  help:  T will  see.”  Present  the  sentence  and  have  it  read. 
“When  Dick  asked  for  help,  Father  said  this:  I can  help  you.” 
Present  this  line  and  have  it  read. 

“Jane  also  asked  for  help.  Father  answered  her  this  way: 
1 can  help  you,  too.”  Place  this  sentence,  which  contains  the 
“additional”  use  of  the  adverb  too,  in  the  pocket  chart  and 
have  the  children  read  it. 


Checking  the  Direct  the  rereading  of  the  lines  on  the  pocket  chart  by 
presentation  such  bought  questions  as:  “What  is  a polite  way  to  ask 

someone  to  do  something  for  you?  Read  the  line  that  tells 
how  Mother  asked  Father  to  help  her.”  Have  the  two  words 
will  and  please  located  in  the  sentences. 


Il 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Here  is  the  title  of  our  next  story.”  Place  Father  Helps  the 

reading  Family  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  the  children  find  the 

story  in  their  books. 

Page  22:  Have  the  title  read.  Then  ask,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  the  chair?  What  do  you  think  Mother  is  asking  Father 
to  do?  Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  Mother  said 
to  Father.  Let’s  read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out  what  Father 
said.  What  did  Father  mean  when  he  said,  7 ivill  see ’?  Do 
you  suppose  he  can  fix  the  chair?” 

Page  23:  “What  has  Father  done  to  the  chair?  Where  did  he 
go  to  fix  it?”  If  necessary,  explain  what  a work  bench  is.  “Look 
at  Father’s  clothes.  Why  do  you  think  he  changed?  What  has 
Jane  in  her  hand?  I wonder  what  Jane  wants  Father  to  do. 
Let  us  read  to  find  out.”  After  the  page  is  read,  ask,  “What 
did  Jane  want  Father  to  do?  What  did  he  say?” 

Page  24:  “What  is  Father  doing?  What  do  you  think  Dick 
wants  Father  to  do?  Let  us  read  the  page  to  find  out  who  talked 
and  what  they  said.”  Guide  the  reading.  After  the  page  is 
read,  ask,  “In  what  three  ways  has  Father  helped  his  family?” 

Page  25:  “Oh,  my,  here  is  Baby  Sally  wanting  Father  to  help 
her,  too!  What  does  Sally  want  Father  to  do?  Read  what 
she  said.  Do  you  think  Father  can  do  this?  Let  us  read  the 
rest  of  the  page  to  find  out. 

“Who  can  help  Sally?”  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Children  should  be  led  to  observe  I 
that  Mother  is  mending  Sally’s  dress. 

Rereading  To  develop  the  ability  to  scan  a page  for  a specified  line  I 

given  orally  by  the  teacher,  have  the  children  find  and  read 
the  page  on  which  Mother  said,  Will  you  do  something  for  me?  1 
on  which  Jane  said,  Will  you  please  help  me?  on  which  Dick  ; 
said,  Will  you  please  help  me?  on  which  Sally  said.  Who  will 
help  me?  on  which  Father  said,  I can  not  helh  von. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  plan  to  dramatize  the 
story.  In  preparation  for  dramatization,  stress  the  use  of  a 
pleasing  conversational  tone  in  the  oral  reading  of  stories  with 
dialogue. 

The  teacher  may  read  passages  to  the  pupils  occasionally  in 
order  to  stress  meaning  and  cadence.  The  dramatization  itself 
should  be  done  in  a later  period. 
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delated  Practice 


erception  of 
tluli^rd  forms 


To  direct  attention  to  specific  characteristics  of  sight  words, 
place  the  following  line  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  the 
children  read  it  silently: 

Will  you  help  me,  please? 


Place  the  words  yellow  and  please  on  the  chalk  ledge  and 
have  the  children  choose  the  word  that  is  found  in  the  sentence, 
place  it  over  the  one  in  the  pocket  chart,  and  read  the  sentence 
orally. 

Continue  by  placing  the  following  lines  in  the  pocket  chart, 
one  at  a time.  The  two  words  to  be  placed  on  the  chalk  ledge 
are  given  at  the  right  of  each  sentence. 


I 

k 


ui 


d 

i 


individual 

practice 


' 


i;r 

he 


ai 

I'E 
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Will  you  help  me?  Will  Ball 

Yes,  I will  see.  will  want 

Please  come  and  help.  House  Please 

For  pupils  who  need  additional  practice  in  recognizing 
words  in  capitalized  and  uncapitalized  initial  letter  forms, 
reproduce  the  following  lists  of  words  in  two  columns: 

please,  too,  who,  will,  Yellow 
Please,  yellow,  Too,  Will,  Who 

Tell  the  pupils  to  read  each  word  in  the  column  at  the  left 
and  draw  a line  from  it  to  the  word  in  the  column  at  the  right 
that  says  the  same  thing. 

Use  page  9. 


Correlated  Activities 


it 

id 

t! 


Classifying 

pictures 


:ll 


Dramatizing 
the  story 

1 I 


Have  the  children  select  from  magazine  pictures  the  ones 
that  show  what  various  members  of  families  do  to  help  one 
another.  Mount  these  on  the  bulletin-board  under  one  of  the 
following  captions:  “Father  Helps,”  “Mother  Helps,”  “We 
Help.” 

Dramatize  the  story,  using  the  school  work-bench,  a chair,  a 
doll  carriage,  and  a roller-skate  for  properties. 


Hearing 

stories 


II 


Read  to  the  children  the  story  “Daddy  Can  Fix  It,”  from 
Sally  Does  It,*  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery;  and  the  book  The 
Little  Family,  by  Lois  Lenski. 

# Books  cited  as  references  in  the  Lesson  Plans  are  included  in  the  detailed 
Bibliography  at  the  back  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Sally  Makes  Something 

(Pages  26-29) 
new  words:  she  laughed 

word  cards:  10,  23,  32,  44,  50,  73,  76,  79,  88,  113,  114,  119,  120,  155 
phrase  cards:  50,  74 

Preliminary  Development 

“In  our  story  today  Dick  and  Jane  are  painting  pictures 
Sally  painted  something,  too.  Sally  could  not  paint  very  well 
of  course.  When  Dick  and  Jane  couldn’t  guess  what  she  hat 
painted,  Sally  laughed.”  Present  the  line  and  read  it  aloud 
Then  say,  “This  is  another  way  to  say  it.”  Present  by  substitu 
tion  She  laughed.  Read  this  line  aloud.  Then  call  on  severa 
children  to  read  it. 

Quickly  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  say,  “When  Sally  tolt 
Dick  and  Jane  what  it  was  that  she  had  made,  this  is  wha 
they  did.”  Present  the  lines  Dick  laughed  and  Jane  laughed 
Display  the  word  She.  Ask  the  children  which  word  in  th< 
above  lines  could  be  changed  to  She.  Place  the  word  She  ove 
the  word  Jane  and  have  line  She  laughed  read. 

Similarly  present  the  phrase  Sally  said,  Jane  said,  or  Sail 
laughed.  Substitute  the  word  She  for  the  proper  noun  anc 
have  the  phrase  read.  Then  say,  “When  we  read  our  stor 
today,  we  will  find  out  what  the  children  painted.” 

Reading  from  the  Bock 

Guided  “Let’s  find  the  story  ‘Sally  Makes  Something’  in  our  books.’ 

reading 

Pages  26  and  27:  “Look  at  the  picture  which  goes  across  thes 
two  pages.  Look  at  this  part.”  Indicate  the  left-hand  side 
“What  is  Dick  doing  in  the  picture?  Who  are  watching  Dick 
What  is  Puff  doing?” 

Page  26:  “Dick  wants  Jane  and  Sally  to  see  what  he  is  doins 
too.  Read  the  first  line.  Read  the  next  three  lines  and  tel 
in  your  own  words  what  Dick  has  made.  What  did  Dick  sa 
that  makes  you  know  he  enjoyed  his  work?  What  did  Sail 
say  about  Jane’s  work?” 

Page  27:  “Is  Jane  making  a boat?  Read  the  first  three  lines  t 
find  out  what  she  is  making.  What  does  Sally  ask  Jane?  Rea 
the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  who  are  in  the  house.” 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 
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Page  28:  “Look  at  the  picture  Jane  made.  Which  one  in 
Jane’s  picture  is  supposed  to  be  Sally?  Sally  is  painting  some- 
thing in  Jane’s  picture.  What  will  Sally  make?  Read  what 
Sally  said  to  Jane.  Now  we  will  look  at  the  next  page  to  find 
out  what  Sally  made.” 

Page  29:  “Look  at  the  picture.  I wonder  what  the  yellow 
thing  is  that  Sally  has  painted  on  Jane’s  picture.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Jane  will  guess  what  it  is?  The  first  four  lines  tell  us 
what  Jane  guessed.  Read  them.  Read  the  line  that  tells  us 
what  Sally  did  when  Jane  guessed  wrong.  In  the  next  four  lines 
we  shall  find  out  what  Sally  made.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  us. 
Sally  thought  it  was  a good  joke  that  Dick  and  Jane  guessed 
wrong.  Can  you  read  the  last  four  lines  to  show  that  Sally 
thought  this  was  a good  joke?” 


reading  Have  the  children  reread  the  story  aloud,  taking  the  parts 

of  the  various  characters  in  the  book.  The  phrases  said  Dick, 
Sally  laughed,  Jane  said,  etc.,  may  be  omitted. 


to! 
wh 

ill 

l elated  Practice 


stahlishing 
}eanings  of 
v I fonouns 

sto 


To  establish  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  she  by  forcing 
association  with  specific  characters,  place  the  following  cou- 
plets, one  at  a time,  in  the  pocket  chart: 


Jane  laughed. 

She  said,  ‘‘Dick  is  funny.” 


Mother  can  see  Baby. 
She  can  see  Baby  work. 


"1 

ill: 

hi 

Di'j 


Put  the  word  cards  Dick,  Mother,  Sally,  Jane,  and  Father 
on  the  chalk  ledge.  Have  the  children  find  a word  that  can  be 
used  in  place  of  she  and  substitute  it  in  the  second  line. 

As  a check  on  the  pupils’  ability  to  associate  specific  char- 
acters with  the  pronoun  she  while  reading,  place  the  following 
lines  on  the  blackboard: 


' 

id  t 
icb 
Si 


ins 

■Re 


She  said,  “This  is  not  a boat.  She  said,  “This  is  not  a ball. 
This  is  a big  red  house.”  This  is  a big  cookie.” 

Who  is  she?  Who  is  she? 

Have  the  pupils  reread  the  story  to  find  the  answer  to  each 
question.  Then  have  them  locate  the  answer  among  the  word 
cards  on  the  chalk  ledge. 

Note:  This  exercise  introduces  she  in  a new  sentence  pat- 
tern and  in  uncapitalized  initial-letter  form. 
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Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  consonant  l wher 
heard  initially  in  words,  pronounce  laughed,  like,  and  look 
State  that  these  words  all  have  the  same  beginning  sound  j 
Pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words  and  have  the  chil 
dren  identify  the  words  which  have  the  same  beginning  sound  , 
lamp,  letter,  boat;  loaf,  fan,  lip.  Pronounce  a group  of  words 
such  as  log,  leaf,  lost,  etc.,  and  have  the  pupils  contribute  othe 
words  with  the  same  initial  sound. 

Use  pages  10  and  11. 

h 

Pretty,  Pretty  Puff 

(Pages  30-35) 


new  words:  pretty  white 


word  cards:  45,  63,  82,  105,  106,  114,  151,  153,  158 
phrase  cards:  56,  96 


h 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  Jane  could  not  find  Sally.  This  is  what  she  aske 

vocabulary  Dick.”  Present  Where  is  Sally?  Have  the  line  read.  “Whil 
Dick  and  Jane  were  trying  to  find  Sally,  she  was  playing  a 
by  herself.  She  was  trying  to  make  something  look  pretty. 
Present  this  line,  which  uses  make  in  the  sense  of  “cause,”  an 
have  it  read.  “She  thought  it  would  look  pretty  if  it  wer 
white.”  Present  the  word  white  as  it  is  spoken. 


Pin 

ftr 


I Per 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “When  we  read  our  next  story,  we  will  find  out  what  Sal 

reading  did  one  day  when  she  played  alone.  Let’s  find  the  stoi 

Pretty,  Pretty  Puff.”  Place  the  title  in  the  pocket  chart  or  o 
the  blackboard  and  help  the  children  find  the  story  in  tl 
book.  Have  the  title  read. 

Page  30:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture?”  Guide  the  pi 
ture  discussion  to  recall  that  Jane  is  looking  for  Sally.  Lea 
the  children  to  observe  that  Dick  seems  to  know  that  she 
in  the  house.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Page  31:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  Dick  and  Jane  fin 
when  they  start  to  look  for  Sally?  What  do  you  suppose 
on  the  chair?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  see  if  Dick  and  Jai 
can  guess  what  it  is.”  Have  the  page  reread  orally. 
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Page  32:  “Dick  followed  the  white  marks.  Where  is  he  now? 
How  did  Dick  call  to  Jane?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  part 
that  tells  that  Jane  can  guess  where  Sally  is.’’ 


Page  33:  “What  do  Dick  and  Jane  see?  Read  what  Dick  said 
when  he  and  Jane  found  Sally.  Read  what  Sally  said  about 
Puff.”  Then  discuss  whether  Puff  liked  to  be  powdered  and 
why  Sally  had  to  go  under  the  bed  to  get  her.  Stress  the  fact 
that  Sally  didn’t  want  to  tease  Puff.  She  just  thought  powder 
made  Puff  pretty. 

Since  each  page  of  this  story  indicates  a different  and  distinct 
emotion,  the  oral  reading  should  be  fun.  Encourage  children 
to  read  to  express  the  emotion  of  the  characters.  For  example: 

Page  30.  Hurry  and  impatience. 

Page  31.  Surprise  and  amusement. 

Pages  32-33.  Discovery  and  triumph. 

Related  Practice 


so  ui 
wor 
eot 


Rereading 


Phrase 
perception 

\\\ 


Perception  of 
word  forms 


To  give  practice  in  perception  of  phrases  in  context,  place 
the  following  phrases  in  the  pocket  chart:  will  find  Sally,  luill 
help  you  find  Sally.  Have  the  children  turn  to  the  first  page 
of  the  story  “Pretty,  Pretty  Puff”  in  the  Primer,  find  the  sen- 
tence containing  each  phrase,  and  read  the  sentence  aloud. 
Continue,  using  phrases  from  successive  pages  of  the  Primer. 

To  promote  accuracy  in  word  perception  by  comparing  the 
general  form  of  identical  sight  words,  have  the  children  draw 
a ring  around  the  words  in  each  column  that  are  like  the  word 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 


pretty 

white 

guess 

do 

Sally 

white 

yes 

do 

pretty 

what 

please 

to 

family 

who 

guess 

he 

pretty 

white 

please 

oh 

pretty 

boat 

guess 

do 

laughed 

white 

guess 

no 

guess 

where 

good 

do 

funny 

white 

go 

g° 

Puff 

where 

get 

to 

pretty 

white 

guess 

do 

Note:  In  this  exercise  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  fix 
attention  on  specific  parts  of  words.  All  that  is  intended  is  prac- 
tice in  comparing  the  general  form  of  identical  sight  words. 
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j 'kS 

To  give  practice  in  the  identification  of  phrases,  reproduo  «f" 
the  following  lists  of  phrases,  which  are  more  or  less  simila 
in  form  and  meaning,  and  have  the  children  underline  th< 
phrase  in  each  column  that  is  like  the  one  at  the  top. 


What  I do 
What  I can 
What  I see 
What  I do 


What  it  is 
Where  it  is 
Who  it  is 
What  it  is 


What  is  pretty?  , 

What  is  funny?  j ^ 

What  is  pretty?  J;!, 

What  is  white? 


Use  pages  12  and  13. 


Correlated  Activities 

Composing  Compose  simple  rimes  to  tell  parts  of  the  story.  For  example: 

Dick  and  Jane  looked  everywhere, 

Under  the  table  and  under  the  chair. 

They  found  some  powder  on  Sally’s  chair. 

But  they  didn’t  find  Puff  or  Sally  there. 


Jane  Helps 

(Pages  34-38) 

nsw  words:  eat  four  he  get 

word  cards:  32,  39,  47,  51,  70,  97,  122,  134,  136,  140,  143a,  153 

phrase  cards:  2,  16,  23,  26,  33,  50,  74 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Jane  was  just  learning  to  count.  She  thought  counting 

vocabulary  was  fun  5}ie  ccmnted  her  fingers.  She  counted  her  dolls  and 
her  doll  dishes  and  everything  she  could. 

“One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  playing.”  Present  Jane  said , 1 
want  something  to  eat . I will  get  a cookie . Read  each  line  and 
have  the  children  read  it  silently  and  orally.  Then  say,  “Dick 
was  hungry,  too.”  Present  the  line  Dick  said,  Get  one  for  me 
and  have  it  read.  Then  place  the  phrase  card  He  said  over 
Dick  said,  read  it,  and  have  the  entire  sentence  read. 

“Jane  came  back  with  four  cookies.  She  counted  them  this 
way.”  Present  One,  tiuo,  three,  four.  Have  the  children  infer 
and  read  four  from  the  contextual  setting.  “This  is  what  Jane 
said  next.”  Present  the  lines  I will  eat  two  and  Dick  will  eat 
two,  and  have  them  read. 
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becking  the 
esentation 


Remove  the  phrase  He  said.  Place  the  phrases  He  said  and 
She  said  on  the  chalk  ledge  and  ask  the  pupils  to  select  the 
one  that  belongs  before  each  of  the  sentences  given  above. 
Have  the  sentences  containing  the  words  eat  and  get  read. 


ending  from  the  Book 

. 1 r tided  Have  the  story  “Jane  Helps’’  located  in  the  book. 

tiding 

Page  34:  “Read  the  title  of  this  story.  What  is  Dick  doing? 
What  is  Jane  doing?’’  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Page  35:  “What  is  Jane  doing  on  this  page?  Read  what  she 
said  when  she  counted  the  plates.  How  many  plates  did  Jane 
^ put  on  the  table?  Whom  did  she  forget?  Does  she  know  she 

forgot  herself?’’ 

Page  36:  “The  family  are  ready  to  eat.  Who  are  sitting  at  the 
table?  Why  is  there  only  one  place  left  for  both  Dick  and 
Jane?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Page  37:  “Now  Jane  is  counting  the  family.  Read  what  she 
said.  Does  she  know  yet  that  she  forgot  to  count  herself?  Dick 
knows  that  Jane  forgot  herself.  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  see  what 
he  did.” 


Note:  Here  again  the  verbal  text  continues  without  the  aid 
of  a new  picture.  Heretofore,  such  continuations  have  been  on 
facing  pages  of  the  text.  (See  pages  13  and  19  of  the  Primer.) 
In  this  instance  the  child  must  turn  the  page  to  read  the  con- 
tinued verbal  text. 

Page  38:  “The  first  line  tells  us  what  Dick  did.  Now  read  what 
he  said.  Read  the  part  telling  us  that  at  last  Jane  knows  she 
forgot  herself. 

‘‘Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  What  is 
Jane  doing?  Wasn’t  that  a good  joke  on  Jane  to  forget  to  put 
a plate  on  the  table  for  herself?” 

Rereading  The  oral  rereading  of  this  story  should  express  Jane’s 

thoughtful  enumeration  (page  35) , her  bewilderment  (page 
37) , and  her  appreciation  of  the  joke  on  herself  (page  38)  . 


Related  Practice 

To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  consonant  / when 
heard  initially  in  words,  pronounce  funny,  father,  find,  for, 
family,  and  fun.  Indicate  that  these  words  all  have  the  same 
beginning  sound.  Pronounce  the  following  groups  of  words  and 


Auditory 

perception 
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Individual 

practice 


have  the  children  identify  the  one  which  has  not  the  sara 
beginning  sound:  farm , fish,  vase;  fork,  voice,  face.  Pronounct 
fast,  fire,  fur,  etc.,  and  have  the  pupils  contribute  other  words 
with  the  same  beginning  sound. 

To  establish  the  meaning  of  he  and  she,  reproduce  the  fol 
lowing  sentences,  underlining  the  italicized  words.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  underline  the  word  at  the  right  that  means  the  sam 
as  the  underlined  word  in  the  sentence. 


What  will  Jane  eat? 

he 

she 

Father  will  eat  here. 

He 

She 

What  will  Dick  get? 

he 

she 

Jane  said,  “Sally  is  four.” 

He 

She 

Work-Book  Use  pages  14,  15,  and  16. 

Correlated  Activities 
Providing  The  pupils  should  have  the  immediate  experience  of  setting 

realistic  a table.  Paper  plates  and  utensils  or  toy  dishes  may  be  used 

€Xp€Tt€TlC€  1 1 / / 

The  children  can  make  a tablecloth  by  coloring  simple  designs 
on  white  wrapping  paper. 

A Funny  Ride 

(Pages  39-44) 

new  words:  ride  went 

word  cards:  1,  23,  32,  41,  46,  53,  61,  70,  111,  135,  136,  138,  143a,  148 
phrase  cards:  22,  42 

Preliminary  Development 

Discuss  with  the  children  some  of  the  things  the  service- 
station  man  does  to  a car,  such  as  filling  the  gas  tank  and 
radiator,  putting  air  in  the  tires,  greasing  the  car,  etc.  Draw 
upon  the  children’s  knowledge  of  ways  they  have  seen  cars 
being  greased.  If  possible,  show  pictures  of  a car  on  a greasing 
rack,  or  take  the  children  to  a near-by  service  station  to  view 
one. 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


“One  day  Sally  said  this.”  Present  and  read  I want  to  go  for 
a ride.  I want  to  go  in  the  car.  “So  Father  said,  ‘We  will  go 
for  a ride.’  ” Indicate  the  phrase  for  a ride  again. 

“This  is  what  happened  next.”  Present  and  read  The  family 
went  for  a ride.  Have  the  line  read. 


S3!  , 
Oil! 
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“Sally  wanted  to  take  Tim  with  her.  So  she  said  this.”  Present 
the  lines  T im  can  ride.  He  can  ride,  too,  and  have  them  read. 
Note  that  in  these  sentences  he  is  used  as  a label  for  Tim,  and 
ride  is  used  as  a verb.*  Clarify  this  use  of  he  by  saying,  “Whom 
did  Sally  mean  when  she  said,  ‘He  can  ride’?” 


[eading  from  the  Book 

uided  Page  39:  “Where  is  Father  driving  the  car?  What  do  you 

•ading  think  he  wants  at  the  service  station?  Read  the  first  four  lines. 

Read  the  next  three  lines  to  see  if  Sally  knows  what  Father 
wants.  Let’s  finish  reading  the  page  to  see  what  Father  said.” 


Page  40:  “Does  the  picture  tell  you  what  Father  wants  for 
the  car?  What  is  happening  to  the  car?”  Elicit  from  the 
children  that  it  is  going  up.  Then  say,  “Yes,  it  is  going  for 
a ride.  Who  else  are  going  for  a ride?  Read  the  first  line.  Look 
at  the  picture  again.  What  is  Dick  doing?  What  are  Jane 
and  Sally  doing?  Read  the  first  line  again  and  then  read 
what  Jane  said.”  After  these  five  lines  have  been  read  orally, 
say  “Now  read  what  Sally  said.” 

Page  41:  “Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  picture  on  this  page 
whether  Father  knows  that  Puff  and  Tim  and  Spot  went  up 
in  the  car?”  The  children  should  observe  that  Father  was  too 
busy  to  notice  what  was  happening  and  that  Sally  is  pointing 
to  show  him.  “Has  Dick  noticed  yet  that  the  pets  are  still 
in  the  car?  Does  the  picture  tell  you  what  Spot  wants  to  do?” 
Elicit  from  the  children  that  he  wants  to  jump.  “What  do  you 
think  Sally  wants  Father  to  make  the  car  do?  Now  read  what 
Sally  said  to  Father.”  Then  say,  “Let’s  read  the  last  three  lines 
to  find  what  Father  said  to  Sally.” 

Note:  This  is  the  first  six-page  story  in  this  Basic  Series.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  reading  of  the  story,  the  first  reading 
period  can  be  concluded  at  the  close  of  page  41. 

Page  42:  “Is  the  car  coming  down?  What  did  Dick  say  to 
Sally?”  Ask  someone  to  read  what  Sally  said. 

Page  43:  “How  does  this  picture  show  you  that  the  car  is  all 
the  way  down?”  Call  attention  to  the  two  pictures  on  pages 
42  and  43  and  lead  the  children  to  observe  that  Sally  can  now 
reach  Tim  easily.  “Can  you  tell  from  the  picture  who  talked? 
Yes,  Dick  is  pointing  to  Spot;  so  let’s  read  what  he  said.”  After 


Since  ride  is  used  both  as  a noun  and  a verb  in  this  story,  both  uses  are 
presented  here  in  meaningful  contextual  settings. 
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the  page  has  been  read  silently,  ask  some  child  to  tell  in  hi 
own  words  what  Dick  said. 

Page  44:  “What  does  the  picture  tell  you  about  the  family 
Who  is  getting  into  the  car?  Read  the  first  line.  Read  wha 
Father  said.  Do  you  think  Sally  will  get  a ride  now?  Reac 
what  Sally  said.”  After  this  is  read  silently,  ask  some  pupi 
to  read  it  orally  to  show  that  Sally  is  happy. 

“The  whole  family  is  happy  now.  Read  the  last  three  lines 
Can  you  say  them  to  show  that  the  family  is  very  happy?”  I 
Rereading  To  have  the  story  reread  as  a whole,  select  one  child  to  tel 

what  is  happening  in  each  picture  and  to  read  the  descriptivt 
lines  and  phrases.  Let  other  children  take  the  parts  of  th< 
characters  and  read  the  conversation. 


Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  sight  words,  plac 
such  groups  of  words  as  the  following  on  the  board.  Hav 
the  pupils  underline  identical  words  in  each  group  of  three 

fun,  run,  fun 


Recognition  of 
sight  words 


family,  funny,  family 
this,  three,  this 
you,  yes,  yes 
get,  go,  get 
went,  want,  went 
are,  are,  car 


guess,  guess,  house 
no,  go,  no 
ride,  red,  ride 
where,  what,  what 
do,  to,  do 


Auditory 

perception 


Work-Book 


To  develop  auditory  recognition  of  the  consonant  r whe 
heard  initially  in  words,  proceed  as  in  the  lesson  for  /,  using 
red  and  run  as  a point  of  departure.  Useful  words  are  race 
rich,  rope,  rug,  rain,  read,  and  rice. 

Use  pages  17,  18,  and  19.  Page  19  is  a test,  which  is  explainer 
on  page  251  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 

Encourage  dramatic  play  in  which  the  children  pretend  the 
operate  a service  station.  Have  the  pupil  representing  th 
attendant  wear  a cap.  Allow  the  children  to  create  their  ow 
play,  pretending  to  service  a car  and  having  something  humor 
ous  happen. 

Turn  back  to  the  table  of  contents  and  have  the  pupils  se 
if  they  can  recall  the  plots  of  the  stories  as  they  read  the  titles] 
Have  them  try  to  tell  the  stories  from  memory.  Also  have  th 
pupils  reread  their  favorite  stories  orally  in  audience  situations 


Dramatic 

play 


Recalling  and 

rereading 

stories 
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Vocabulary  Test  I 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  I (Work-Book,  page  19).  Instructions 
for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are  given, 
on  pages  162-163  of  this  Guidebook.  If  the  Work-Book  is  not 
available,  hectograph  the  test  for  the  pupils  but  do  not  italicize 
the  words. 


yellow 

house 

family 

little 

Spot 

guess 

funny 

laughed 

Sally 

please 

pretty 

something 

she 

ic  ho 

here 

where 

yes 

oh 

fun 

what 

you 

where 

four 

boat 

not 

play 

too 

for 

no 

please 

look 

run 

one 

house 

not 

fun 

go 

pretty 

want 

ride 

do 

little 

xc  ill 

white 

down 

yellow 

ball 

make 

are 

the 

get 

the 

one 

this 

eat 

here 

and 

what 

two 

he 

the 

not 

red 

went 

she 

yes 

ride 

what 

yes 

get 

said 

boat 

1 

Unit  II — Fun  at  the  Farm 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  group  of  stories  in  this  unit  extends  the  interests  of  first- 
grade  children  by  presenting  interesting  aspects  of  farm  life. 
The  fun  theme  of  the  book  is  carried  on  in  farm  settings,  where 
the  children  engage  in  such  activities  as  riding  on  a pony,  look- 
ing for  eggs,  and  finding  a mother  cat  with  her  baby  kittens. 
The  concept  of  the  family  is  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  who  share  the  fun  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  The  last  story  of  the  unit,  in 
which  the  children  receive  farm  animals  for  pets,  brings  the 
“Fun  at  the  Farm’’  experiences  to  a highly  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

Development  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

The  type  of  preparatory  work  needed  for  this  unit  will  vary 
according  to  the  children’s  familiarity  with  the  farm  setting. 
For  those  groups  who  are  familiar  with  the  farm  environment, 
the  approach  to  an  appreciative  reading  of  the  unit  may  be 
made  through  discussions  based  on  the  children’s  real-life  ex- 
periences. A visit  to  a farm  will  be  valuable  and  enjoyable  for 
those  who  have  not  already  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  one. 

During  this  excursion  children  should  acquire  certain  under- 
standings about  farm  animals  that  are  essential  for  interpreta- 
tion of  the  stories  in  Unit  II.  They  should  know  that  hens  lay 
eggs,  that  sometimes  hens  sit  on  the  eggs,  and  that  chickens 
hatch  from  eggs.  They  should  know  the  names  of  the  com- 
mon farm  animals  and  that  much  of  our  food  comes  from  these 
animals.  The  real  uses  of  farm  buildings  should  be  discussed. 
Children  should  be  aware  of  the  function  of  the  hen-house, 
barn,  hog-house,  etc.,  as  places  for  sheltering  and  feeding  farm 
animals.  On  returning  from  this  excursion,  simple  experience 
charts  may  be  made  to  associate  vivid  meaning  with  printed 
words.  Further  understandings  may  develop  through  looking 
at  and  discussing  pictures  and  hearing  stories  and  poems  which 
feature  farm  activities. 
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introducing  the  Unit 

'ORD  card:  49. 

HRASE  card:  5. 


rousing 
iterest  in 
ie  unit 


presenting 
mil  title 


Introduc : ig 
the  unit 
title  page 


Work-Book 


“You  remember  that  in  our  last  story  the  family  went  for  a 
ride.  They  took  a nice  long  ride  into  the  country.  When  Sally 
began  to  see  farms  along  the  road,  she  said,  “Oh,  Father,  I want 
to  go  to  Grandfather’s  farm!’  Father  said,  ‘That  is  too  far  to 
drive  today.  We  shall  have  to  go  there  some  other  day.’ 
Mother  said,  ‘Yes,  we  will  go  to  Grandfather’s  soon,  but  we 
shall  have  to  start  early  in  the  morning.’ 

“The  next  stories  we  shall  read  tell  us  what  happened  when 
the  family  went  to  the  farm.” 

The  teacher  should  make  comments  and  guide  the  conversa- 
tion so  that  attention  is  directed  to  the  specific  activities  that 
will  be  described  in  the  stories  of  this  unit.  For  example,  “I 
wonder  what  the  children  will  see  and  do  on  the  farm  that  they 
do  not  see  and  do  at  home.”  List  and  classify  children’s  sug- 
gestions under  such  headings  as: 

The  kinds  of  play  activities  they  may  have  at  the  farm. 

The  kinds  of  work  they  may  see  at  the  farm. 

The  kinds  of  buildings  they  may  see  at  the  farm. 

The  kinds  of  animals  they  may  see  at  the  farm. 

“If  we  look  at  the  table  of  contents  in  our  book,  we  can  find 
the  title  for  our  next  group  of  stories.”  Distribute  the  books 
and  have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  “You  remem- 
ber that  this  word  at  the  top  of  the  page  says  ‘Stories.’  Our  first 
stories  were  about  ‘Family  Fun.’  Show  me  where  those  words 
are.”  Have  the  words  framed  and  read. 

“Our  next  stories  are  going  to  be  about  the  fun  that  Dick 
and  Jane  and  Sally  had  at  the  farm.”  Present  the  unit  title 
Fun  at  the  Farm,  say  it,  and  have  it  read.  Then  have  the  unit 
title  located  in  the  table  of  contents.  “What  is  the  title  of  the 
first  story  in  the  unit?”  Have  the  children  locate  it  in  the  table 
of  contents  and  read  it. 

Direct  attention  to  the  colored  title  page  of  the  unit  as 
follows:  “Our  book  has  a colored  page  to  show  you  where  the 
stories  about  fun  at  the  farm  begin.  Can  you  find  this  page? 
What  color  is  it?  Read  what  it  says  on  this  page.” 

Page  20  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time  if  desired. 
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At  the  Farm 

(Pages  46-49) 

new  words:  at*  farm*  Grandmother  Grandfather  hell 

bow-wow  say 

word  cards:  6,  7,  18,  23,  41,  42,  51,  56,  57,  58,  62,  63,  65,  90,  113,  117,  1 IS 
124,  130,  146,  149,  151 

phrase  cards:  4,  5,  45,  57a,  61 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  the  family  drove  to  Grandmother  and  Grand 

vocabulary  father’s  farm.  When  Father  drove  up  in  front  of  the  farm,  thi 
is  what  he  said.”  Present  and  read  Here  we  are  at  the  farm 
Have  the  line  read.  “Dick  was  the  first  one  to  run  to  mee 
Grandmother  and  Grandfather.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Pre 
sent  and  read  Hello,  hello.  Remove  from  the  pocket  chart 
Then  present  and  read.  Hello,  Grandmother,  and  Hello,  Grand 
father.  Have  the  two  lines  read.  “What  do  you  think  Spo 
would  say  to  show  that  he  was  happy  to  be  there?”  Elicit  anc 
present  Bow-wow.  Then  say,  “I  will  put  a line  up  here.  It  ha; 
a new  word  in  it.  It  tells  you  what  Spot  can  say.  See  if  you  car 
read  it.”  Present  Spot  can  say  bow-wow. 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Have  the  lines  on  the  pocket  chart  read  silently  and  ther 
orally,  asking  questions  such  as,  “What  did  Dick  say  to  Grand 
father?  To  Grandmother?  What  can  Spot  say?” 


’ 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided  “This  is  the  title  of  our  story.”  Present  the  title  At  the  Farm 

reading  and  have  it  read.  “Can  you  find  this  story  in  your  books?” 


Pages  46-47:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  both  pages 
What  things  in  the  picture  tell  you  where  the  family  is?”  Guid 
the  discussion  so  that  the  children  name  things  typical  of  farms 
such  as  farm  buildings,  barnyard  fence,  horses,  rural  mail-box 
and  no  near  neighbors.  Encourage  conversation  about  Grand 
mother  and  Grandfather  coming  out  to  meet  the  family.  Guide! 
the  reading  of  the  two  pages  and  lead  the  children  to  see  why| 
Grandmother  said  “my  family.” 

* These  words  were  first  introduced  ih  connection  with  the  unit  title  hut) 
are  re-presented  here. 
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Page  48:  “What  do  you  think  Jane  is  saying  to  Grandmother? 
Who  else  seems  to  be  saying  hello?  What  do  you  think  Spot  is 
saying?  Read  the  first  four  lines  to  yourself  to  see  if  you  are 
right.”  After  the  lines  are  read,  say,  “JVhy  is  Sally  pointing  to 
Spot?  Read  what  she  said.”  Guide  the  oral  reading  of  the 
entire  page. 

Page  49:  “What  is  funny  in  this  picture?  Read  the  first  two 
lines  to  see  what  Grandfather  and  Spot  said.  Who  else  in  the 
picture  thinks  Spot  is  funny?  Read  the  line  that  tells  what 
Grandmother  did.  What  did  she  say?  Does  Grandmother  look 
as  if  she  wants  to  shake  hands  with  Spot?  Who  is  pointing  to 
Spot?  What  do  you  think  Sally  is  saying?  Read  the  last  three 
lines  to  see  what  she  said.” 

treading  Select  children  to  represent  the  various  characters  and  have 

the  story  reread.  Emphasize  natural  conversational  style  in  oral 
reading  by  such  suggestions  as:  “How  do  you  think  Dick  talked? 
Talk  the  way  you  think  Grandmother  talked,”  etc. 

j 

lelated  Practice 

To  avoid  memorization  and  to  promote  fluency  in  reading, 
put  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  in  the  pocket  chart  and 
have  each  pair  read. 

“We  are  here,”  said  Mother.  Grandmother  said,  “Oh,  my! 
“We  are  at  the  farm.”  My  family  is  here.” 

To  check  accuracy  in  associating  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  words  that  are  somewhat  alike  in  sound  and  form,  place  the 
following  pairs  of  sight  words  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the 
pocket  chart.  Pronounce  distinctly  one  word  from  each  pair. 
Have  a child  frame  the  word  pronounced  and  then  say  it  slowly, 
but  without  distorting  the  sound. 

help  what  get  say  Grandmother 

hello  white  guess  see  Grandfather 

For  those  who  have  trouble  in  hearing  or  reading  the  above 
words  accurately,  use  a matching  exercise  such  as  that  suggested 
on  page  245  of  this  Guidebook , being  careful  to  give  ample 
practice  on  both  auditory  and  visual  discrimination. 

Use  pages  21  and  22. 


eading 
br  fluency 


isual- 
\uditory 
Perception 
f words 


ndividual 

Practice 


V ork-Book 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  The  full-spread  picture  on  pages  46  and  47  suggests  the  mak- 

ifrtezc  ing  q£  a frjeze  or  mural  showing  a farm  setting. 
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Hearing 

poems 


Looking  at 
picture  books 


Read  to  the  pupils  the  poems  “Going  to  the  Farm,”  from 
I Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch;  and  “The  Cow,”  from 
A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Picture-Story  books  about  the  farm  should  be  read  to  the 
children  and  placed  on  the  library  table  for  them  to  enjoy 
during  the  reading  of  the  unit.  The  following  are  suggested: 
On  the  Farm,  by  W.  W.  and  Irene  Robinson;  Fun  at  Happy 
Acres,  by  Ruth  C.  Barlow;  and  Grandfather’s  Farm,  by  Helen 
S.  Read. 

The  Pony 

(Pages  50-55) 


new  words:  pony  horses  on  fast  good  saw 


word  cards: 

PHRASE  CARDS: 


1,  7,  23,  43,  47,  49,  51,  53,  68,  70,  71,  74,  76,  81,  92,  96,  97,  104, 
111,  112,  114,  116,  130,  138,  143a 
3,  63,  65 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Begin  this  lesson  by  asking  those  who  have  seen  ponies  on  a 

vocabulary  farm,  at  the  circus,  or  at  a country  fair  to  describe  them.  Show 
pictures  of  ponies,  horses,  and  colts  to  help  the  children  see 
that  a colt  is  a baby  horse  but  that  a pony  is  not. 

“The  next  story  will  tell  about  some  of  the  animals  that  the 
children  saw  at  the  farm.  They  saw  these  animals.”  Present 
and  read  four  horses  and  one  pony.  Have  the  phrases  read. 

“As  soon  as  Dick  saw  the  pony,  what  do  you  suppose  he 
wanted  to  do?”  Elicit  and  present  ride  on  it.  Place  May  I in 
front  of  the  phrase  and  say,  “This  is  what  Dick  said.”  Have 
the  pupils  read  the  line  May  I ride  on  it ? 

Note:  It  may  seem  advisable  to  divide  this  story  for  use  dur- 
ing two  reading  periods.  If  so,  pages  50  and  51  should  be  read 
as  a unit,  and  the  preliminary  development  should  be  con- 
cluded at  this  point.  The  vocabulary  above  may  be  checked 
by  having  the  children  find  specific  phrases. 


“This  is  what  Grandfather  told  Dick  to  do.”  Present  and 
say,  Get  on  the  pony.  Have  the  line  read.  “This  is  what  Dick 
said  when  he  got  on  the  pony:  Go,  little  pony,  go  fast.  1 want  a 
fast  ride.  I want  a good  ride.”  Present  these  lines  one  at  a time, 


.kecking  the 
resentation 
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say  them,  and  have  them  read.  Present  and  say,  Sally  saw  the 
pony,  too.  Have  the  line  read.  “Do  you  suppose  she  can  ride 
on  it?  We  shall  hnd  out  when  we  read  the  story.” 

Place  Jane  saw  in  front  of  the  phrases  jour  horses  and  one 
pony  and  have  these  lines  read.  Direct  the  rereading  of  the 
other  lines  on  the  pocket  chart  by  thought  questions,  such  as, 
“What  did  Dick  say  to  the  pony  when  he  got  on  it?  Which  lines 
tell  what  kind  of  ride  Dick  wanted?” 


heading  from  the  Book 

juided  “We  are  going  to  read  a story  today  about  The  Pony.”  Place 

^dmg  the  title 

in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard.  “Can  you 
find  this  story  in  your  book?” 

Pages  50  and  51:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  these 
two  pages.  What  are  the  children  and  Grandfather  doing? 
What  do  they  see?”  Guide  the  reading  of  these  two  pages  by 
thought  units.  Before  turning  to  page  52,  say,  “Now  we  shah 
see  who  will  ride  the  pony  first.” 

Page  52:  Before  having  the  page  read,  ask  the  pupils  what 
kind  of  ride  Dick  seems  to  be  getting.  The  answer  “a  fast  ride” 
or  “a  good  ride”  will  set  an  oral  pattern  for  the  repetitive 
phrasing.  The  verbal  text,  by  its  rapid  flow,  gives  the  feeling  of 
swift  movement,  even  the  rhythm  of  hoof  beats.  The  rhythm 
implies  rapidity;  so  the  pupils  should  be  directed  to  read  the 
page  as  a unit.  After  the  page  is  read  silently,  say,  “See  if  you 
can  answer  these  questions:  What  kind  of  ride  does  Dick  want? 
Did  he  get  it?”  The  last  two  lines  imply  that  Dick  and  the  pony 
did  go  fast.  To  lead  the  pupils  to  sense  this,  say,  “I  am  going 
to  read  these  lines  to  show  that  the  pony  did  go  fast.”  Then 
allow  several  pupils  to  read  the  page. 

Page  53:  “Look  at  the  picture  to  find  out  what  is  happening. 
What  is  Sally  taking  with  her  for  the  ride?  What  is  Dick 
doing?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  last  four  lines  to  find  out 
if  Jane  wants  to  ride  fast.” 

Note:  This  is  the  first  time  that  a run-over  sentence  appears 
in  any  material  of  this  Series.  Note  that  the  line  “Sally  and  I do 
not  want”  leads  the  child  naturally  to  look  to  the  next  line  for 
a completion  of  the  sentence  by  the  phrase  “to  ride  fast.” 

Longer  sentences,  broken  rhythm,  and  the  use  of  negatives 
serve  to  bring  about  an  effect  of  slowness  in  the  verbal  text 
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here.  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally  to  show  this.  Beforq 
turning  the  page,  say,  “I  wonder  if  the  pony  will  give  Jane  thd 
kind  of  ride  she  wants.  Let  us  see.” 

Page  54:  “This  page  tells  us  about  Jane’s  and  Sally’s  ride.’’ 
Have  the  entire  page  read  silently.  Then  ask,  “How  do  you 
know  Sally  is  having  fun?”  Have  the  page  read  orally  to  show 
that  Jane  and  Sally  are  having  fun. 

Page  55:  “Just  then  Sally  saw  someone.  Read  the  first  line  to  y 
find  out  who  it  was.  Read  what  she  said.  Do  you  think  Father  p 
can  ride  on  the  pony?  Read  what  he  said.  Look  at  the  picture 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.”  Lead  children  to  recognize  and 
enjoy  the  fact  that  Father  is  much  too  big  for  the  little  pony. 
“Read  what  Jane  said  to  Father.  Do  you  remember  what  Jane 
said  when  she  first  saw  the  pony?”  Have  the  children  turn  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  read  the  first  four  lines.  Con- 
trast  them  with  the  last  four  lines  on  page  54  to  show  that  Jane 
has  learned  something  about  horses  and  ponies.  I | 

Before  rereading  the  story,  discuss  it.  Ask  such  questions  as, 
“What  do  you  like  about  this  story?” 

Note:  The  attempt  should  be  made  to  advance  the  chil- 
dren’s critical  judgment  of  a selection  beyond  more  or  less 
unthinking  statements,  such  as  “I  like  it”  or  “I  don’t  like  it.” 
Appreciation  of  literature  can  be  developed  incidentally  during 
the  basic-reading  period  by  such  procedures  as  having  the  chil- 
dren note  rhythm  in  style,  types  of  style,  pace  of  movement  in 
the  text,  and  highlights  of  interest.  The  suggestions  in  the  fore- 
going lesson  plan  are  good  examples  of  correct  procedure. 

Rereading  Have  the  entire  story  reread  orally.  In  reading  pages  50  and 

51,  children  should  use  a natural  conversational  style,  such  as 
the  characters  use  in  talking  about  the  horses  and  pony.  But 
page  52  should  be  read  to  give  the  feeling  of  swift  movement. 


Related  Practice 


T esting 
retention 
of  story 
facts 


To  test  retention  of  facts  and  to  promote  the  ability  to  select 
the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  a sentence,  place  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  pupils  draw  a 
line  under  the  correct  ending  and  read  the  sentence. 


T four  horses. 

Jane  saw  £our  boats 

Sally  saw 


M . . . May  I ride  in  it? 

lc  sai  May  I ride  on  it? 

for  a fast  ride, 
to  get  something. 


a pretty  pony, 
a little  car. 


Dick  went 


H Iff 
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Bell 
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Visual  - 
uditory 
perception 
>f  words 


ndiridual 

nactice 


bi 

Work-Book 


To  check  accuracy  in  associating  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  words  which  are  very  similar  in  both  sound  and  form,  place 
the  following  pairs  of  sight  words  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the 
pocket  chart.  Pronounce  distinctly  one  word  in  each  pair  and 
have  the  pupils  frame  the  word  and  say  it. 

at  in  no  fun 

it  on  go  run 

To  promote  the  ability  to  read  and  follow  directions,  put  the 
following  groups  of  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  have  the 
children  illustrate  each  group. 

Jane  said,  “I  saw  four  horses.  Dick  went  for  a good  ride. 

1 saw  a little  horse,  too.”  He  went  fast. 

Make  what  Jane  saw.  Make  Dick  on  the  pony. 

Use  pages  23,  24,  and  25. 


J>  ! . 

Correlated  Activities 


Making 

cut-outs 


Composing 
reading  units 

Ml 

jii 

mi 

Hearing 

stories 


Have  the  children  make  cut-out  figures  of  Dick  on  a pony 
(page  52),  and  Jane,  Sally,  and  Tim  on  a pony  (page  54). 

Post  these  cut-outs  on  the  bulletin-board  with  little  stories, 
such  as  the  following,  printed  under  the  appropriate  figures. 

This  is  Dick. 

He  said,  “Go  fast,  little  pony. 

Go,  little  pony,  go  fast.” 

Read  to  the  pupils  the  story  Bobby  Wanted  a Pony,  by 
Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Bryan. 


The  White  Hen 


I 


(Pages  56-60) 

new  words:  hen  eggs  cluck  ran  have  chickens  but 

word  cards:  1,  21,  28,  34,  40,  51,  54,  60,  64,  69,  70,  84a,  86,  109,  120,  130,  136, 
143a,  151,  158 
phrase  cards:  23,  27,  46 


I 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  ‘‘There  were  many  chickens  on  Grandfather’s  farm.  There 

were  mother  chickens  and  baby  chickens.  What  is  a mother 


vocabulary 
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chicken  called?”  Elicit  and  present  a hen.  “Do  you  know  what 
sound  a hen  makes?”  Elicit  and  present  Cluck,  cluck.  “This  is  * 
the  name  of  the  building  that  the  hens  lived  in.”  Place  the 
phrase  the  hen  house  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard 
and  allow  the  children  to  read  it.  “There  were  nests  in  the  hen  ! 
house.  What  do  you  suppose  were  in  the  nests?”  Elicit  and  pre-  j 
sent  eggs.  “The  hens  did  not  always  stay  in  the  hen  house.  I 
When  Grandmother  scattered  feed  for  the  hens,  they  ran  to  get 
it.”  Show  the  word  ran  as  it  is  spoken. 

Note:  It  may  seem  advisable  to  use  two  periods  for  the  read- 
ing of  this  story.  If  so,  pages  56  and  57  should  be  read  as  a unit,  | 
and  the  first  preliminary  development  should  be  concluded  at  ; 
this  point.  The  vocabulary  presented  above  may  be  checked  i 
by  having  the  children  find  and  frame  specific  words. 

“Dick  wanted  to  get  the  eggs  for  Grandmother.  He  went  to 
White  Hen  and  said  this.”  Present  and  read  Have  you  eggs 
for  me?  Have  the  line  read.  “But  he  had  some  trouble.  So  he 
ran  to  tell  Grandmother  that  he  could  not  get  all  of  the  eggs. 
This  is  what  he  said:  1 want  to  get  the  eggs.  But  White  Hen  is  | 
not  a good  hen.  She  makes  me  go  away.”  Present  the  three-line 
unit,  read  it,  and  have  the  children  read  it.  The  new  word  j 
chickens  is  not  presented  in  the  development.  Children  will 
easily  infer  this  word  from  context,  since  both  the  picture  and 
verbal  text  of  page  60  give  adequate  clues. 

Checking  the  To  check  the  presentation,  have  the  above  lines  reread  in 
presentation  answer  to  thought  questions.  Have  the  new  words  framed  as 

called  for  by  the  teacher. 

Note:  The  first  part  of  the  above  presentation  introduces 
words  or  simple  phrases  in  isolation.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  a word  method  of  presentation  is  employed, 
the  preliminary  development  provides  a meaningful  oral  set- 
ting for  the  introduction  of  new  word-forms. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “The  name  of  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  is  The 

reading  White  Hen.”  Place  the  title  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  black-  j 

board  and  have  it  read.  Have  the  children  find  the  story  in 
their  books. 

Pages  56-57:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  the  two  f91 
pages.  Where  is  Dick?  Who  went  with  him  into  the  hen  house? 
How  is  one  hen  different  from  the  others?” 
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Page  56:  Have  the  title  read  and  ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  par- 
ticular hen  that  the  story  is  about.  Have  the  page  read  silently 
and  orally. 


Page  57:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  to  find  out  what  Spot  saw 
and  what  he  said.  Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  is  White 
Hen  doing?  Do  you  think  she  is  hurting  Spot?  Read  the  next 
three  lines.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  what  happened.” 
Guide  this  reading  so  that  the  verb  ran,  which  appears  for  the 
first  time,  will  not  be  confused  with  the  present  tense  run. 
After  the  reading  of  the  page,  ask,  “What  noises  did  the  animals 
make?  What  happened  to  Spot  and  Puff?”  Have  the  page 
reread  orally.  “Why  do  you  think  Spot  ran  away?  What  do 
you  suppose  happens  next?” 

Note:  If  this  lesson  is  divided  as  suggested  in  the  first  note 
on  page  260,  this  will  conclude  the  first  lesson. 

Page  58:  “This  page  tells  us  what  happened  after  Spot  and  Puff 
ran  away.  Read  the  first  line.  Now  read  what  Dick  said  to 
White  Hen.”  After  the  reading  of  the  first  four  lines,  ask, 
“Why  did  Dick  want  eggs?  Read  wliat  White  Hen  said.  What 
did  Dick  say?  Now  look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  What  is  the  white  hen  doing  in  the  picture?  Do  you 
think  she  is  hurting  Dick?  Now  read  again  what  Dick  said. 
Maybe  you  can  make  it  sound  more  as  he  would  say  it.” 


Page  59:  “What  do  you  suppose  Dick  did  when  the  hen 
pecked  his  hand?  Read  the  first  line  to  find  out.  Read  what 
Dick  said  when  he  found  Grandmother.  Do  you  think  Dick 
is  angry  at  White  Hen?  Now  read  the  rest  of  the  page.  Look 
at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Where  are  Dick 
and  Grandmother  going?” 


Note:  A run-over  sentence  appears  for  the  second  time  in 
this  series  of  reading  material.  The  line,  “She  went  to  the  hen 
house,  ends  with  a comma,  which,  the  child  must  be  taught, 
indicates  that  the  sentence  is  not  complete. 

Page  60:  “What  a surprise  for  Dick!  What  was  under  White 
Hen?”  Elicit  the  word  chickens. 


“Now  why  do  you  think  White  Hen  pecked  Spot  and  Dick? 
Do  you  think  Dick  is  still  angry  at  the  hen?  Why  not?”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  page. 


Bring  out  the  fact  that  White  Hen  looks  angry  and  ruffled  on 
pages  57  and  58.  Then  have  the  children  show  how  White  Hen 
said  Cluck,  cluck  when  she  was  angry. 
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Have  the  children  read  the  parts  that  tell  how  Dick  felt  (1)|§«<MI 
when  he  first  saw  White  Hen;  (2)  when  she  wouldn’t  let  hir'*wclicf 
have  the  eggs;  (3)  when  he  discovered  the  baby  chickens. 


Related  Practice 


Developing 

meanings 


Simple 

word 

analysis 


To  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word  But  when  it  is  used  to  sho\ 
the  relationship  between  opposing  ideas,  and  to  give  practice  ini 
recognizing  the  new  sight  words  of  the  story,  place  the  following! 
riddles  and  possible  answers  on  the  blackboard,  one  at  a time.l 
Have  the  children  read  each  riddle  and  put  an  X under  the| 
correct  answer. 


It  is  in  the  hen  house. 

But  it  can  not  say  Cluck,  cluck. 
What  is  it? 

chicken  hen 


It  went  to  the  hen  house. 
But  it  ran  away. 

What  is  it? 


chicken 


Spot 

I have  something. 

But  it  is  not  for  play. 
What  is  it? 


egg 


boat 


W 


Con 


To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of 
the  consonant  h when  occurring  initially  in  words,  proceed  as 
follows:  Place  on  the  board  in  a single  column  the  following 
sight  words:  house,  here,  make,  help,  Puff,  he,  hello,  yellow, 
hen,  can,  have,  horse.  Underscore  the  first  word,  house.  Have 
a child  look  at  the  word  house  and  say  it.  Then  have  a child 
look  at  the  next  word,  here,  and  say  it.  Say,  “What  part  of  these 
words  sounds  alike?  Look  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  house 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  here.  Does  the  beginning  of 
the  word  house  look  like  the  beginning  of  the  word  here}” 
When  the  child  is  satisfied  that  the  two  initial  consonants  match 
orally  and  visually,  have  him  underline  the  word  here*  Con- 
tinue eliciting  by  questions  the  difference  or  similarity  in  sound 
and  form  and  have  the  children  underline  only  those  words 
with  identical  initial  consonants. 


* It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  learn  the  different  letters  by 
name  and  to  refer  to  them  specifically  when  occasion  demands. 
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| n dividual 
ractice 


For  pupils  who  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the  initial 
letter  of  a word,  hectograph  the  following  exercise.  Direct  the 
children  to  find  a letter  in  each  box.  Tell  them  to  find  this 
same  letter  in  the  words  and  to  draw  a line  from  the  letter 
to  the  same  letter  in  each  word. 


help 

have 

h 

h 

here 

horse 

V ork-Book 


Use  pages  26,  27,  and  28. 


or  related  Activities 


Waking 

illustrations 


Making 

xperience 

tharts 

Hearing 
■dories 
and  poems 


Have  the  pupils  illustrate  the  incident  described  in  the  first 
five  lines  on  page  59.  The  teacher  may  reproduce  copies  of 
these  lines  for  the  pupils  to  paste  on  their  illustrations. 

Post  on  the  bulletin-board  individual  experience  records 
with  pupil  illustrations. 

Read  to  the  children  Chicken  World,  by  Elmer  Boyd  Smith. 
Read  the  poem  “Chickens”  from  I Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy 
W.  Baruch. 


A Family  in  the  Barn 


cat 


kittens 


(Pages  61-64) 

new  words:  barn  they  black  did 

word  cards:  1,  4,  6,  12,  15,  21,  25,  32,  33,  40,  41,  47,  53,  61,  64,  64a,  68,  69, 
71,  76,  78,  104,  110,  116,  119,  130,  132,  134,  140,  150,  151 

phrase  cards:  17,41,83,87,95 


Presenting 
\ vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

“Do  you  remember  how  many  horses  Grandfather  had?  Let 
us  count  the  horses  in  this  picture.”  Show  the  picture  on  page 
51  and  have  the  children  count  the  horses.  Then  ask,  “How 
many  horses  had  Grandfather?”  Elicit  and  present  jour  horses. 
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“How  many  white  horses  are  there?  How  many  black  horses?’' 
Elicit  and  present  two  white  horses  and  two  black  horses . 
“Where  do  you  suppose  Grandfather  kept  the  horses?”  Elicit 
and  present  in  the  barn. 

“One  day  Dick  saw  something  go  to  the  barn.  This  is  what 
he  saw.”  Present  three  red  hens.  “He  said,  They  have  eggs  in 
the  barn.”  Present  the  line. 

Note:  From  this  point  on  in  the  Guidebook,  when  the  word 
present  is  used,  it  indicates  that  the  teacher  should  place  the 
developmental  unit  in  the  pocket  chart  or  on  the  blackboard, 
read  the  sentence,  phrase,  or  word  aloud,  sliding  the  hand  rap- 
idly from  left  to  right  under  it,  and  then  have  one  or  more 
pupils  read  it.  The  term  elicit  and  present  indicates  that  the 
word  or  phrase  is  to  be  elicited  from  the  pupils,  placed  in  the 
pocket  chart,  and  read  by  several  children. 

“But  when  Dick  and  Jane  went  into  the  barn,  Dick  could 
not  see  the  hens.  This  is  what  he  said.”  Place  the  line  Where 
are  the  hens  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read.  Then  say, 

“1  will  show  you  another  way  he  could  have  said  this.”  By 
substitution  change  the  hens  to  they  and  have  the  sentence  m 
read.  Then  ask  what  they  means  in  this  sentence. 

Note:  If  the  reading  of  this  story  requires  two  periods,  the  j 
preliminary  development  should  be  concluded  here.  Pages  61 
and  62  of  the  story  should  be  read  as  a unit.  U 

“There  were  other  animals  in  the  barn,  too.  One  animal  S«ie 
kept  mice  away  from  the  barn.  Do  you  know  what  animal  I ” 
that  was?”  Elicit  and  present  a cat.  “What  do  we  call  cats 
when  they  are  babies?”  Elicit  and  present  the  word  kittens. 
“Dick  and  Jane  saw  many  animals  in  the  barn.”  Present  the 
line  But  they  did  not  see  the  pony. 

Checking  the  Quickly  clear  the  pocket  chart.  Insert  the  following  sentences 
presentation  an(j  have  them  read:  Dick  saw  two  black  horses.  Dick  saw  a 
cat  and  kittens.  Where  are  they?  They  are  in  the  barn.  He  did 
not  see  the  hens. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Our  next  story  is  called  A Family  in  the  Barn.”  Place  the 

reading  title  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  the  children  find  the  story. 

Page  61:  “Who  can  find  and  read  the  title  of  our  story?  Look 
at  the  picture  on  this  page.  What  do  you  think  Dick  is  saying  I 
to  Grandmother?  Read  all  that  Dick  said  to  Grandmother.  I 
What  does  he  want  Jane  to  do?  I wonder  if  Jane  wants  to  look  1 
for  eggs,  too.  Read  what  she  said.”  Hi 
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Page  62:  “Where  are  the  children?  What  is  Dick  looking  at? 
Where  is  Jane  going?  Why  is  she  going  to  the  hayloft?  Read 
what  Dick  said.  Does  Jane  know  where  the  hens  are?  Read 
what  she  said.” 

Page  63:  “My,  wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  look  for  eggs  in  the  hay- 
loft? Jane  sees  something  in  the  hay.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
hen  on  a nest?”  Give  time  for  several  children  to  volunteer 
opinions.  “Read  what  Jane  said.  How  do  you  know  that  what 
Jane  sees  is  not  the  red  hen?  If  it  isn’t  a hen,  what  can  it  be? 
I wonder  if  Dick  knows.  Read  what  he  said.  Do  Dick  and 
Jane  know  yet  what  it  is?  Let’s  turn  the  page  and  maybe 
we  shall  find  out.” 

Page  64:  “What  is  in  the  hay?  Are  the  children  surprised? 
Read  what  Dick  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  run-over 
sentence,  “I  see  two  white  kittens  and  two  black  kittens,”  so 
that  the  two  lines  are  read  as  a unit.  Ask,  “How  many  kittens 
were  there?  What  colors  were  they?  Read  what  Jane  said.” 

Select  one  child  to  be  Dick  and  another  to  be  Jane.  Have 
the  conversation  in  the  story  reread  to  reflect  the  emotions  of 
the  story  characters. 


[elated  Practice 


|t tending 
eanings 


To  promote  comprehension  of  related  ideas  and  to  clarify 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  they,  place  the  following  question  and 
incomplete  answer  in  the  pocket  chart. 


impte 

vord 

inalysis 
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Where  are  the  hens? 

They  are 

Place  the  following  phrases  on  the  chalk  ledge:  in  the  barn , 
in  the  hen  house,  to  the  barn.  Have  the  children  select  the 
correct  phrase  and  place  it  in  the  pocket  chart  to  complete 
the  answer  to  the  question. 

Clear  the  pocket  chart  and  continue  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Where  are  the  horses ? Where  are  the  black  kittens? 
Where  did  Dick  and  Jane  go?  Where  are  the  cat  and  kittens? 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of 
the  consonant  b when  it  occurs  initially  in  words,  place  the 
following  list  on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  sug- 
gested in  the  lesson  plan  on  pages  262-263  of  this  Guidebook: 
barn,  big,  make,  boat,  work,  ball,  she,  baby,  bow-wow,  jump,  but. 

Use  pages  29,  30,  31,  and  32. 
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A Big,  Big  Dog 


(Pages  65-68) 


new  words:  dog  pigs  cows 

word  cards:  1,  7,  9,  23,  31,  35,  61,  64,  74,  101,  109,  112,  116,  124,  130,  132,  13f 
phrase  cards:  1,  5,  17,  32,  67,  71,  87  : 


i RffM 
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vocabulary 
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| Reed 
(lot 


Preliminary  Development 

Review  with  the  children  the  animals  that  Dick,  Jane,  anc 
Sally  saw  at  the  farm. 

“What  other  animals  do  you  think  the  children  might  see 
on  the  farm?”  From  the  names  of  animals  that  the  pupil: 
volunteer  select  for  presentation  the  words  pigs  and  cows. 

“Spot  saw  these  animals  at  the  farm  and  did  something  tc 
show  what  a big  dog  he  was.  The  next  story  will  tell  us  about 
Spot.”  Present  He  can  have  fun  at  the  farm.  (Note  that  thi: 
sentence  introduces  the  “experience”  meaning  of  have  as  con 
trasted  with  the  “possess”  meaning  previously  used.) 

“One  day  you  told  me  about  your  pets.  Some  of  you  had 
pet  dogs.  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  about  some 
of  the  things  your  pet  dogs  like  to  do.”  Allow  the  children 
to  comment  briefly  about  their  pet  dogs. 

“Many  of  you  said  that  your  dog  likes  to  run  after  some 
thing.  What  have  you  seen  dogs  run  after?  Spot  liked  to  run 
after  things,  too.  He  was  a little  dog,  but  it  made  him  feel 
big  to  chase  things  that  were  bigger  than  he  was.  The  day 
he  was  at  the  farm  he  had  fun  and  thought  he  was  very  big 
until  something  happened  that  surprised  him.  Would  you  like 
to  read  this  story  and  find  out  what  happened?”  Have  pupils 
find  the  story  “A  Big,  Big  Dog”  and  read  the  title. 


Guided 

reading 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  65:  “Look  at  Spot.  What  is  he  doing?  Why  do  you  sup 
pose  he  ran  at  the  pony?  The  first  five  lines  tell  us  what  Spot 
did  and  what  the  pony  did.  Let  us  read  to  find  out.  Look  at 
the  picture  again.  Who  are  watching  Spot?  Read  what  Dick 
said.  What  did  he  tell  Jane  to  do?  What  was  the  first  thing 
he  said  about  Spot?  What  else  did  he  say  about  Spot?” 

Pages  66-68:  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story  as  de 
scribed  for  page  65. 
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“Does  this  story  make  you  think  of  another  time  Spot  ran 
away  from  the  white  hen?”  Lead  the  children  to  recall  the 
incident  in  the  story  “The  White  Hen.”  Compare  the  two 
incidents. 

ereading  Have  the  children  close  their  books  and  see  how  many  things 

they  can  remember  that  happened  in  the  story.  Urge  them  to 
reread  until  they  are  able  to  remember  as  many  as  five  things 
occurring  in  this  story. 


[elated  Practice 
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Simple  word 
inalysis 
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To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  sequence  in  plot  de- 
velopment, place  the  following  sentences  in  mixed  order  on  the 
chalk  ledge.  (The  word  cards  should  be  clipped  together  to 
make  complete  sentences.)  Have  the  children  arrange  the  sen- 
tences in  proper  sequence  in  the  pocket  chart.  The  following 
sequence  should  be  observed: 

Spot  saw  the  pony. 

It  ran  to  the  barn. 

He  ran  at  the  pigs. 

Spot  saw  the  cows. 

They  ran  away,  too. 

A hen  saw  the  dog. 

The  hen  did  not  run  away. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of 
the  consonant  p when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place  the 
following  list  on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedure  sug- 
gested in  the  lesson  plan  on  page  262  of  this  Guidebook: 
pig,  Puff,  here,  make,  pony,  pretty,  please,  play. 

Use  pages  33  and  34. 


Correlated  Activities 

Farm  animals  introduced  in  this  story  may  be  added  to  the 
frieze  of  the  farm  setting. 


Making 

friezes 


Making 

riddles 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


During  the 


language  or  story  period  children  may  make 
riddles  similar  to  the  ones  they  have  become  accustomed  to  in 
the  Think-and-Do  Book  for  the  Primer. 


Read  to  the  children  the  book  Here,  Bingo!  by  Anne  Stod- 
dard. Read  the  poem  “I  Had  a Little  Doggie”  (author  un- 
known) , from  My  Poetry  Book. 
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Puff  Wants  to  Play 

(Pages  69-72) 

new  words:  wanted  mew  with  sat  ate 

word  cards:  4,  8,  26,  32,  61,  76,  87,  88,  101,  102,  106,  113,  114,  115,  120,  124|l 
132,  135,  136,  143,  144,  152,  154 
phrase  cards:  32,  74,  92,  101 

Preliminary  Development 

“Spot  was  playing  out-of-doors  with  the  children.  Puff  was 
in  the  house,  and  she  was  lonesome.  This  tells  what  she 
wanted  to  do.”  Present  Puff  wanted  to  have  fun  and  She  wanted 
to  play.  “Spot  said  bow-wow  when  he  wanted  to  play.  What 
do  you  suppose  Puff  said?”  Elicit  and  present  She  said,  Mew, 
mew.  “With  whom  did  Puff  usually  play?”  Place  with  on  the 
chart  or  blackboard.  Place  the  names  Dick,  Jane,  Spot,  and  j 
Sally  after  with  as  they  are  supplied  by  the  children.  Then 
say,  “Yes,  Puff  usually  played  with  the  children  or  Spot.  But 
this  time  she  couldn’t  find  them,  and  she  wanted  someone  to 
play  with.”  Insert  the  phrase  with  Tim  after  the  sentence 
She  wanted  to  play  and  have  the  line  read.  “But  of  course 
Tim  couldn’t  play.  This  is  what  he  did.”  Present  Pie  sat 
and  sat.  “So  Puff  went  outdoors  to  find  someone  else  to 
play  with.  She  saw  some  of  the  farm  animals,  but  they  were 
eating.  They  didn’t  even  look  at  Puff.  This  is  what  they  did.  1 
Present  They  ate  and  ate.  “Guess  who  finally  played  with  I 
Puff.  We  shall  find  out  when  we  read  our  next  stor). 

Check  this  preliminary  development  by  having  the  children  I 
find  and  read  the  lines  that  :ell  what  Puff  said,  what  Puff 
wanted  to  do,  what  the  farm  animals  did,  what  Tim  did. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Find  this  story  in  your  books.”  Present  the  title  Puff  Wants 

readme  to  play. 

Page  69:  When  the  children  have  located  the  story,  have  them 
find  and  read  the  title.  As  the  pupils  study  the  picture,  they 
should  be  led  to  observe  that  Mother  is  busy  preparing  apples 
for  a pie.  Then  say,  “Look  at  Puff.  Why  is  she  pulling  on 
Mother’s  apron?  What  do  you  suppose  Puff  is  saying?  Read 
the  first  four  lines  to  yourself.  What  do  these  lines  tell  you? 
Read  what  Mother  said  to  Puff.” 
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Checking  the 
presentation 
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Page  70:  Allow  the  children  to  enjoy  the  picture.  Then  say, 
“Read  the  first  four  lines  to  yourselves.  Tell  in  your  own  words 
what  happened.  What  do  you  think  Puff  will  say?”  Elicit 
“mew,  mew.”  Then  say,  “Puff  wanted  to  say  something  else. 
Read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out  what  she  wanted  to  say. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  what  happened.”  Have  the 
entire  page  read  orally. 

Page  71:  Have  the  children  study  the  picture,  identifying  the 
animals— pigs,  hen,  chickens,  and  kitten.  “Read  the  first  part 
of  the  page  to  find  out  if  the  pigs  and  chickens  wanted  to  play 
with  Puff.”  Have  the  last  five  lines  read.  Children  will  enjoy 
rereading  this  little  refrain  aloud. 

Page  72:  Discuss  the  picture  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Puff 
has  gone  to  the  barn.  Children  may  suggest  many  different 
ways  the  Story  could  end.  Have  the  page  read  to  see  how  it 
really  ended.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 

Rereading  Guide  the  rereading  by  means  of  these  directions:  “Read 

the  page  that  tells  (a)  whom  Puff  first  tried  to  get  to  play 
with  her;  ( b ) about  Tim  and  Puff;  (c)  what  happened  to 
Puff  when  she  wanted  to  play  with  the  pigs  and  chickens; 

(d)  about  the  animals  that  would  rather  eat  than  play; 

(e)  how  Puff  finally  found  some  animals  that  would  play 
with  her.” 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  recall  of  related  ideas,  place  the  following  ques- 
tions in  the  pocket  chart  one  at  a time.  They  should  be  read 
silently  and  the  answer  located  among  the  word  cards  Puff, 
Mother,  pigs,  chickens , and  Tim,  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  chalk  ledge. 

Who  wanted  to  play  with  Puff? 

Who  said,  “Mew,  mew”? 

Who  ate  and  ate? 

Who  sat  and  sat? 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of 
the  consonant  5 when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place  the 
following  list  on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  sug- 
gested on  page  262  of  this  Guidebook:  sat,  said,  get,  Sally,  see, 
something,  we,  say,  play,  saw,  red. 

Use  pages  35  and  36. 


Recalling 
related  ideas 


Simple  word 
analysis 
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Funny  Cookies 

(Pages  73-75) 


Preliminary  Development 


As  there  are  no  new  words  in  this  story,  the  children  may 
proceed  directly  to  the  reading  of  the  story. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  73:  “Can  you  tell  from  the  picture  what  kinds  of  cookies 

reading  Grandmother  and  the  children  will  make?”  Children  should 

observe  the  animal  cookie  cutters  on  the  table.  “Let’s  read  the 
first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  Sally  is  saying.’’  Have  the  rest 
of  the  page  read  to  find  out  what  Dick  wants  to  do. 

Page  74:  “Can  you  tell  from  the  picture  what  kind  of  animal 
cookies  Jane  has  cut  out?  We  can  find  out  by  reading  the 
first  part  of  the  page.  Read  the  part  that  tells  what  Dick  said. 
What  kind  of  cookie  animal  is  he  making?”  After  the  page  is 
read  orally,  lead  to  the  reading  of  the  next  page  by  saying, 
“We  didn’t  find  out  what  Sally  is  making.” 

Page  75:  “Here  is  Sally  giving  her  cookie  to  Grandmother 
to  bake.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is?  Let’s  read  to  find  out  what 
Jane  is  saying  about  it.”  After  the  first  three  lines  are  read, 
say,  “What  do  you  suppose  Sally  did  with  her  cookie  after  it 
was  baked?  The  last  part  of  the  page  tells  you.” 

Rereading  The  children  will  like  to  read  this  story  again  just  for  fun, 

because  of  the  lively  dialogue  and  rhythmic  passages. 


Related  Practice 

For  practice  on  plural  forms,  present  an  exercise  such  as 
the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


Noting 

plural 

forms 


T , , horses. 

I have  two  hors£ 

T , barn. 

I have  one  bams_ 


I have  two 


I have  one 


houses. 

house. 

cookie. 


Work-Book 


cookies. 

Have  pupils  underline  the  correct  form  and  read  the  com- 
plete sentence. 

Use  pages  37  and  38. 


Correlated  Activities 

Hearing  Read  to  the  children  “Cakes  for  Dinner”  and  “Animal 

stories  Crackers,”  from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Baruch  and  Montgomery. 
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Two  Pets 

(Pages  76-80) 

new  words:  pets  home  rabbit  thank  ducks  good-bye  quack 
word  cards:  I,  38,  38a,  53,  55,  66,  73,  81,  100,  100a,  107,  108,  117,  124,  130, 
138,  140,  153 
PHRASE  card:  76 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “When  the  children  came  to  the  farm,  they  brought  some- 

vocabulary  thing  with  them.  This  tells  what  they  brought.’’  Present  the 
phrase  two  pets.  “This  line  tells  you  something  about  Spot.” 
Place  Spot  is  a pet  in  the  chart  and  have  the  children  read  it. 
Change  Spot  to  Puff  and  have  the  line  read. 

“In  our  next  story  the  children  leave  the  farm.  Where  do 
you  think  they  will  go?”  Elicit  and  present  home.  “What  do 
you  think  the  pets  will  do?”  Elicit  and  present  The  pets  will 
go  home,  too. 

Note:  If  two  reading  periods  are  needed  for  the  reading  of 
this  story,  the  first  preliminary  development  should  be  con- 
cluded at  this  point. 

“When  Mother  and  Father  were  ready  to  start  home,  the 
children  saw  some  new  animals  on  Grandfather’s  farm.  They 
saw  a rabbit  and  a duck.”  “Do  you  know  what  sound  little 
ducks  make?”  Elicit  and  present  Little  ducks  say,  Quack,  quack. 

“When  the  children  started  to  go  home  from  the  farm. 
Grandfather  gave  them  something  to  take  home  with  them. 
What  do  you  suppose  the  children  said?”  Elicit  and  present 
Thank  you.  “The  children  said  ‘Hello’  when  they  first  came 
to  the  farm.  What  will  they  say  when  they  leave?”  Elicit  and 
present  Good-bye. 


Checking  the  Have  the  children  find  words  that  are  names  of  animals;  the 
presentation  sound  an  animal  makes;  what  children  say  when  they  are 
polite;  where  the  family  was  going;  what  we  call  the  animals 
that  we  play  with. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Present  the  title  Two  Pets  and  have  the  children  find  the 

reading  story.  “We  will  find  out  now  what  Grandfather  gave  the  chil- 

dren before  they  started  home.” 
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Pages  76-77:  Bring  out  details  of  the  farm  setting  in  the  pic- 
ture. “What  makes  you  think  that  Jane  and  Sally  are  ready 
to  go  home?” 

Page  76:  “Grandfather  talked  to  Sally.  Read  what  he  said. 
What  is  he  going  to  give  the  children?  I wonder  if  Sally  can 
guess  what  the  pet  is.  Let’s  read  what  she  guessed.  What  pet 
does  Sally  guess  that  Grandfather  will  give  her?  Read  what 
Grandmother  said.  Did  Sally  guess  right?” 

Page  77:  “Now  Sally  knows  that  the  new  pet  will  not  be 
anything  they  already  have,  so  she  begins  to  talk  about  what 
she  would  like  to  have.  Read  what  Sally  said.  Do  you  think 
Sally  could  have  a cow,  a pony,  a horse,  or  a pig  for  a pet  in 
the  city?  Read  what  Dick  tells  Sally.  We  still  don’t  know 
what  pet  Grandfather  is  going  to  give  the  children.” 

Page  78:  “This  picture  tells  us  what  one  of  the  pets  will  be. 
Read  what  Grandfather  said.  Read  the  part  which  tells  that 
Dick  and  Jane  are  pleased.  Don’t  you  like  the  sound  of  these 
lines?”  Read  the  last  five  lines  on  the  page  to  show  how  they 
reflect  Dick’s  feeling  of  pleasure.  “Look  at  the  picture  again. 
Where  is  Sally  going?” 

Page  79:  “Now  do  you  know  what  Sally  did?”  Pupils  should 
be  led  to  note  the  relationship  between  the  fact  that  Sally 
went  to  the  duck  pen  in  the  picture  on  page  78  and  the 
episode  illustrated  on  page  79.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  Sally  didn’t  know  the  difference  be- 
tween ducks  and  chickens. 

Rereading 

Page  80:  “On  this  page  everyone  seems  to  be  saying  some- 
thing. What  is  it?  The  pets  are  saying  good-bye,  too.  Let’s 
read  the  page  to  find  out  how  they  say  it.” 

Guide  the  rereading  by  means  of  thought  questions  which 
motivate  the  reading  of  the  entire  story. 

Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  List  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  from  Unit  II  and  use 


review 

a variety  of  technics  in  having  the  children  read  these  words. 
For  example:  (1)  The  teacher  may  silently  indicate  a word  in 
a column  and  have  a child  say  it;  (2)  The  teacher  may  orally 
call  for  a word  and  have  a child  frame  it;  (3)  The  teacher  may 
use  meaning  clues,  such  as,  “I  am  thinking  of  a word  in  the 
second  column  near  the  bottom  that  tells  what  a hen  lays; 
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(4)  The  teacher  may  use  word-form  clues,  such  as,  “Find  two 
long  words  in  the  first  column  and  read  them.’’  (5)  The  teacher 
may  use  phonetic  clues,  such  as,  “I  see  two  words  in  the  second 
column  that  begin  this  way.”  (Write  h on  the  blackboard  and 
have  hen  and  have  located  in  the  column  and  read.) 

Use  pages  39-42.  Pages  43,  45,  and  46  are  test  pages,  which 
are  described  on  pages  274-276  of  this  Guidebook. 

Activities 

The  word  “animals”  has  a wide  range  of  possible  meanings. 
During  the  reading  of  the  unit  “At  the  Farm,”  the  pupils  have 
been  acquiring  ideas  about  certain  animals  that  are  usually 
seen  on  a farm.  To  extend  understandings  and  ideas  about 
these  animals,  the  following  activities  are  suggested: 

1.  Place  in  the  pocket  chart  the  label  “Animals.”  Arrange 
on  the  chalk  ledge  the  word  cards  pony,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  rabbit.  After  completing  the  reading  of  the 
last  story  of  this  unit,  ask  the  children  what  animals  were 
on  Grandfather’s  farm.  After  the  children  have  named  as 
many  as  they  can  remember,  say,  “Turn  to  the  first  picture 
showing  some  farm  animals.  What  kind  of  farm  animals  are 
in  this  picture?”  After  the  children  have  answered  “horses” 
and  “pony,”  direct  a pupil  to  select  the  word  cards  from 
the  chalk  ledge  and  place  them  under  the  label  “Animals”  in 
the  pocket  chart.  Then  say,  “What  color  are  the  horses  on 
Grandfather’s  farm?  What  other  kinds  of  horses  have  you 
seen?  Have  you  seen  pictures  of  any  other  kinds  of  horses?” 
Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  characteristics  and  kinds  of 
horses.  Ask  one  pupil  to  find  a book  on  the  library  table  that 
shows  pictures  of  horses.  Discuss  the  horses  pictured  in  avail- 
able books. 

“What  color  is  the  pony  on  Grandfather’s  farm?  What  other 
colors  may  ponies  be?  Find  a book  that  shows  pictures  of 
other  ponies.”  Discuss  the  characteristics  and  kinds  of  ponies. 

Ask  the  children  to  find  in  the  Primer  the  pictures  showing 
the  hens  and  chickens.  Ask  questions  and  direct  the  activity 
for  finding  word  cards,  etc.,  for  extending  meanings  for  kinds 
of  hens,  the  colors  of  baby  chickens,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion that  will  clarify  meanings.  Continue  this  activity  to  extend 
understandings  about  cows,  pigs,  ducks,  and  rabbits. 

Direct  the  children  to  find  the  name  of  an  animal  that  gives 
milk,  that  swims,  that  lays  eggs,  that  works,  that  squeals. 
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2.  Post  on  the  bulletin-board  a large  printed  label  “Ani- 
mals.” Display  pictures  illustrative  of  animals  on  the  farm  and, 
during  informal  conversation  periods,  arrange  the  pictures  to 
show  the  classification  of  horses,  ponies,  hens,  baby  chickens, 
ducks,  pigs  or  hogs,  cats  and  kittens,  and  rabbits.  Label  each 
group  of  pictures  to  clarify  the  classifications. 

Vocabulary  Test  II 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  II  (Work-Book,  pages  43  and  44).] 
Instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pages  162-163  of  this  Guidebook. 


cookie 

pony 

Grandmother 

Sally 

good 

pretty 

something 

say 

g° 

funny 

good  mother 

away 

Good-bye 

barn 

kittens 

help 

Grandmother 

farm 

cookies 

hello 

Grandfather 

fast 

chickens 

little 

fun 

little 

dog 

mew,  mew 

red 

kitten 

Plg 

Bow-wow 

hen 

pretty 

get 

Baby 

Spot 

cluck 

see 

gets 

dog 

look 

cow 

eggs 

pig 

cookie 

saw 

guess 

find 

black 

run 

four 

fast 

cluck 

can 

barn 

boat 

blue 

ran 

down 
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cat 

thank 

mother 

laughed 

eat 

they 

little 

want 

sat 

t 

duck 

i 

rabbit 

wanted 

duck 

hens 

down 

with 

did 

here 

cows 

white 

have 

have 

come 

will 

home 

Good-bye 

where 

it 

house 

Baby 

the 

at 

horse 

Oh,  my 

they 

and 

ate 

black 

not 

pet 

eat 

Dick 

cat 

at 

duck 

can 

not 

duck 

mew 

on 

big 

come 

quack 

me 

in 

but 

home 

guess 

cow 

no 

cat 

house 

Visual- Auditory  Test  I 

Give  Visual-Auditory  Test  I (Work-Book,  page  45) . Follow 
the  procedure  described  on  page  162  of  this  Guidebook.  Sug- 
gestions for  evaluating  the  results  of  the  test  will  be  found  on 
page  276. 

All  of  the  words  used  in  the  test  are  included  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  first  two  units  of  the  Primer,  Fun  with  Dick  and 
Jane.  The  test  is  so  constructed  that  a child,  in  order  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  test  word  and  its  foils,  must  recognize 
certain  visual  differences  in  words  that  sound  or  look  some- 
what alike. 


Construction 
of  the  test 
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fun 

run 

one 

oh 

g° 

no 

too 

do 

who 

away 

say 

play 

can 

ran 

and 

sat 

at 

cat 

did 

Pig 

big 

black 

quack 

cluck 

Dick 

did 

duck 

yellow 

hello 

help 

car 

are 

for 

saw 

see 

say 

it 

he 

Spot 

three 

and 

me 

not 

she 

at 

she 

what 

see 

they 

yes 

wen  t 

red 

say 

guess 

want 

said 

play 

get 

will 

! 

ride 

Interpreting  If  a child  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  these  words  with 
results  auditory  and  visual  similarities,  it  may  mean  that  he  does  not 

know  the  sight  word,  that  he  is  careless,  or  that  organic  defects 
prevent  accurate  perception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  in- 
dicate that  he  is  unable  to  fuse  auditory  and  visual  cues  in 
word  recognition. 

If  the  child  has  marked  the  word  fun  when  run  was  pro- 
nounced, it  is  possible  that  he  confused  the  initial  consonants. 

If  the  child  marked  either  the  word  see  or  saw  when  say  was 
pronounced,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  over-attentive  to  the 
initial  sound  and  form  of  the  word. 

If  the  child  marked  not  or  Spot  when  what  was  pronounced, 
it  is  possible  that  he  is  identifying  words  by  their  endings. 
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Content  of  the  Unit 

The  stories  in  this  unit  feature  play  with  pets  and  toys.  They 
reflect  some  of  the  most  universal  experiences  of  children  and 
develop  another  aspect  of  fun  in  the  home.  The  theme  of  the 
book  is  carried  forward  in  stories  in  which  familiar  characters 
share  the  fun  of  caring  for  and  playing  with  their  pets  and  toys. 
The  humor  of  the  stories  is  heightened  by  the  whimsical  antics 
of  Sally,  who  often  fails  to  understand  the  difference  between 
toys  and  real  objects. 

The  stories  of  this  unit  are  closely  related  in  content  to  those 
of  the  preceding  unit.  Facts  about  the  farm  are  recalled  as  the 
characters  engage  in  such  activities  as  caring  for  the  pets  they 
brought  from  the  farm  and  building  a toy  farm.  Both  the 
stories  in  the  basic  book  and  the  activities  suggested  in  this 
Guidebook  emphasize  the  idea  that  it  is  fun  to  possess  and  play 
with  pets  and  toys. 

Development  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

The  reading  of  the  last  storv  of  the  second  unit,  “Two  Pets,” 
has  already  set  the  stage  for  reading  the  first  two  stories  of  this 
unit.  The  pupils  are  naturally  interested  in  these  two  new  pets; 
so  the  reading  of  the  third  unit  may  usually  be  introduced  with 
little  or  no  special  preparation. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

4,  49,  100,  139,  154 

“Our  next  group  of  stories  tells  about  the  fun  Dick,  Jane,  and 
Sally  have  with  pets  and  toys.  The  title  of  this  group  of  stories 
is  Fun  with  Pets  and  Toys.” 

Distribute  the  books  and  have  the  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents.  “You  remember  that  we  have  just  finished  read- 
ing all  the  stories  about  ‘Fun  at  the  Farm.’  Can  you  find  the 
name  for  the  next  group  of  stories  we  are  going  to  read?” 

After  the  children  locate  and  read  the  new  unit  title,  help 
them  find  the  colored  title  page.  Say,  “This  colored  page  tells 
where  the  stories  about  fun  with  pets  and  toys  begin.” 

Page  46  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time. 
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NEW  words: 

Fun  for  Little  Quack 

(Pages  82-86) 

toys * happy  out  well  must  now 

word  cards:  51,  59,  61,  73,  81,  89,  94,  99,  107,  112,  136,  143,  146,  147 
phrase  cards:  46,  52 

Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 

“Our  last  story  told  us  about  two  pets  that  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  gave  to  the  children.  Do  you  remember  what  the 
pets  were?  This  is  what  the  children  named  one  of  the  pets.” 
Present  Little  Quack.  “Which  pet  do  you  suppose  they  named 
Little  Quack?  Why  was  Tittle  Quack’  a good  name  for  the 
duck?  Dick  and  Jane  found  that  Little  Quack  was  not  happy 
in  his  new  home.”  Present  the  word  happy.  “Jane  said,  ‘Little 
Quack  is  not  happy.’  ” Place  the  phrase  Little  Quack  is  not 
before  the  word  happy  and  have  the  entire  line  read. 

“Dick  and  Jane  didn’t  know  why  Little  Quack  wasn’t  happy. 
They  didn’t  know  what  he  needed.  Jane  thought  that  maybe 
Little  Quack  wanted  to  get  out  of  his  pen,  so  she  said  this.” 
Present  He  wants  to  get  out.  “Dick  thought  that  Little  Quack 
was  hungry,  so  he  brought  some  food  to  the  little  duck.  Then 
something  happened  to  make  Dick  and  Jane  run  into  the 
house.  This  is  what  Jane  said.”  Present  We  must  run.  “After 
awhile  the  children  came  back  and  found  that  Little  Quack 
was  happy,  so  Dick  said  this.”  Present  Well,  well.  Note  he  is 
happy. 

Checking  the 
presentation 

“Dick  might  have  said  this.”  By  substitution  change  the 
above  line  to  He  is  happy  now  and  have  it  read.  “See  how 
many  times  you  can  find  the  word  well.”  Have  the  children 
find  and  read  the  sentences  containing  the  words  get  and  must. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

“We  said  that  Dick  and  Jane  wanted  to  make  their  pet  duck 
happy,  but  they  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Let’s  turn  to  the 
story  ‘Fun  for  Little  Quack’  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  what 
happened  to  make  the  little  duck  happy.” 

# The  word  toys  was  introduced  on  the  unit  title  page.  Since  it  is  not  used 
in  the  story  “Fun  for  Little  Quack,”  it  is  not  presented  in  this  prelimi- 
nary development.  It  is  presented  in  connection  with  the  story  “In  and 
Out”  on  page  284  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Pages  82-86:  Have  the  children  study  the  pictures  in  this  story 
in  order.  Let  them  make  up  a running  account  of  the  incidents 
represented  in  each  and  the  conversation  of  the  characters. 
“Now  let’s  read  the  story  in  the  book  and  see  if  it  is  like  your 
story.’’  Have  the  children  find  the  first  page  of  the  story. 

Page  82:  “Read  the  title.  Now  read  what  Jane  said.  What  does 
Jane  think  Little  Quack  wants  to  do?  Dick  has  another  idea. 
Read  what  he  thinks  the  duck  wants.” 

Pages  83-86:  Similarly  guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Have  each  page  read  silently  in  thought  units;  then  motivate 
the  oral  reading  of  the  entire  page. 

Rereading  To  have  the  story  reread  as  a whole,  let  different  children 

assume  the  parts  of  the  characters  and  read  what  each  said. 


Related  Practice 

Using  story  To  give  practice  in  recalling  story  facts  and  in  using  ideas 

facts  gained  from  reading  to  answer  thought  questions  write  the 

following  sentences  and  questions  on  the  board: 

Dick  and  Jane  have  a duck. 

The  duck  is  not  happy. 

Jane  said,  “He  wants  to  get  out.” 

Dick  said,  “He  wants  something  to  eat.” 

Did  Little  Quack  want  to  get  out? 

Did  he  want  to  eat? 


Simple 

word 

analysis 


Have  the  children  read  the  first  four  lines  silently  and  orally. 
Then  have  them  read  the  first  question  silently  and  orally  and 
answer  it.  Continue  with  the  other  question. 

Erase  this  unit  from  the  board  and  write  the  following  sen- 
tences and  questions.  Use  the  procedure  suggested  above. 

Dick  and  Jane  saw  something.  Dick  said,  “Well,  well. 

Jane  said,  “Oh,  look!  The  duck  is  happy  now. 

We  must  run  to  the  house.”  Now  he  can  have  fun.” 


What  did  Dick  and  Jane  see?  Did  Little  Quack  have  fun? 

Did  they  run  to  the  house?  What  did  he  do? 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
initial  consonants  m and  n in  words,  place  the  following  lists 
of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  columns.  Use  the  procedures  sug- 
gested in  the  lesson  plan  on  page  262  of  this  Guidebook: 

make,  must,  want,  me,  well,  mother,  my,  work. 

not,  mew,  now,  he,  who,  no,  big,  help. 
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To  give  practice  on  the  recognition  of  new  word  forms,  re- 
produce the  following  sentences  and  words.  Have  the  children 
underline  the  word  in  the  sentence  which  matches  the  word  at 
the  right. 


Little  Quack  did  not  look  happy. 

happy 

He  did  not  want  to  get  out. 

out 

Jane  said,  “We  must  run. 

must 

Dick  said,  “Well,  well.” 

well 

Now  Little  Quack  is  happy. 

Now 

Use  pages  47  and  48. 

Correlated  Activities 

Modelling  Have  the  children  make  plasticene  figures  of  ducks  and  other 

animals  animals  used  as  pets. 

Hearing  Put  stories  about  ducks  on  the  library  table.  Read  some  of 

stor,es  them  to  the  children.  Stories  that  are  especially  good  to  read 

are:  Little  Duck,  by  Marjorie  Barrows;  And  a Duck  Waddles 
Too,  by  William  Culp;  and  Peppi  the  Duck,  by  Rhea  Wells. 


Little  Rabbit 

(Pages  87-89) 

new  words:  hop  all  came 

word  cards:  2,  4,  8,  9,  22,  32,  46,  59,  60,  61,  65,  66,  67,  69,  81,  86,  108,  144,  148 
phrase  cards:  36,  53 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “What  other  pet  did  the  children  bring  from  Grandfather’s 

vocabulary  farm  to  the  city?  Dick  and  Jane  gave  the  rabbit  a name,  too. 

This  is  the  name  they  gave  him.”  Present  Little  Rabbit. 
“Father  made  a nice  house  for  Little  Rabbit,  and  Dick  and 
Jane  put  some  straw  in  it  for  him  to  sleep  on.  But  Little  Rabbit 
didn’t  want  to  stay  in  his  house.  He  wanted  to  run  away.” 
Present  this  inverted  sentence,  And  away  he  went.  “How  do 
rabbits  move?”  Elicit  and  present  Rabbits  hop.  “Little  Rabbit 
went  fast.  This  tells  you  how  he  went.”  Present  Hop,  hop,  hop. 

“As  he  was  hopping  along,  he  saw  something  good  to  eat. 
He  was  hungry;  so  he  started  to  eat.  And  do  you  know  how 
much  he  ate?”  Present  He  ate  all  he  wanted. 
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Then  present  the  line  Dick  came  for  Little  Rabbit.  “But 
before  Dick  came,  something  happened  to  Little  Rabbit.  When 
we  read  the  story,  we  shall  see  wliat  happened.’’ 

Checking  the  Have  the  children  read  the  lines  that  tell  how  Little  Rabbit 
presentation  went  and  how  much  he  ate.  Find  and  read  the  line  that  tells 
what  Dick  did. 

Reading  front  the  Book 

Guided  Page  87:  “What  is  Little  Rabbit  doing?  Read  the  page  to 

reading  yourself  to  see  if  you  can  find  out  what  Little  Rabbit  did  and 

whether  Dick  and  Jane  knew  what  he  dicl.”  Have  the  page 
read  aloud,  using  the  same  questions  to  motivate  the  reading. 

Note:  The  run-over  sentence  on  this  page  is  the  same  type 
as  that  on  page  53  and  should  cause  no  difficulty. 

Pages  88-89:  Similarly  guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Have  each  page  read  silently  in  thought  units  and  then  read 
orally. 

Rereading  Have  the  entire  three-page  story  reread  by  several  children 

without  stopping  to  comment  again  on  the  pictures.  The  aim  of 
this  exercise  is  to  promote  habits  of  fluent,  expressive  reading. 


Related  Practice 


Testing 
retention 
of  story 
facts 


Word 

analysis 


To  test  retention  of  story  facts  and  to  give  practice  in  reading 
the  new  words  in  context,  place  the  following  questions  on  the 
blackboard.  Have  the  children  read  each  question  and  answer 
it  in  their  own  words. 

Who  came  for  Little  Rabbit?  What  did  Little  Rabbit  eat? 

Where  did  Little  Rabbit  hop?  Did  he  eat  all  he  saw? 

After  the  children  have  answered  the  above  questions,  re- 
move the  following  words  from  the  sentences  and  place  them 
on  the  chalk  ledge  in  mixed  order:  came,  hop,  what,  all. 
Then  direct  the  children  to  find  the  correct  word  to  complete 
each  sentence  and  replace  it  in  the  sentence. 

To  give  additional  practice  in  noting  the  initial  consonant 
h,  place  the  word  hop  in  the  pocket  chart.  Place  the  following 
word  cards  on  the  chalk  ledge:  house,  here,  home,  came,  me, 
have,  went,  he,  happy.  Direct  the  children  to  find  the  words 
that  begin  like  hop  and  place  them  in  the  chart  under  this 
word.  Have  other  words  beginning  with  h supplied  orally. 
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For  those  children  who  need  additional  practice  in  retain- 
ing facts  and  in  selecting  a phrase  which  correctly  completes  a 
sentence,  reproduce  the  following  sentences.  Direct  the  chil 
dren  to  draw  a line  under  the  correct  ending  for  each. 

to  run  away, 
to  ride  away, 
he  went, 
he  wants. 


Little  Rabbit  wanted 


Work-Book 


Hop,  hop,  hop 

Little  Rabbit  ate 
Use  pages  49  and  50. 


all  he  saw. 
all  he  wanted. 


Correlated  Activities 


Constructing 
and  modelling 


Composing 

records 


Suggest  that  pupils  model  clay  figures  of  rabbits  and  make 
a miniature  rabbit  hutch  from  a pasteboard  carton. 

Record  the  personal  experiences  of  individual  pupils  with 
pet  rabbits.  These  may  be  illustrated  and  made  into  scrap- 
books. 


Re« 


The  Big  Blue  Ball 

(Pages  90-93) 

new  words:  looked  bump 


word  cards:  4,  7,  11,  13,  16,  20,  22,  37,  63,  70,  74,  78a,  83,  89,  106,  115,  120, 
130 

phrase  cards:  57,  82 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “One  day  you  told  me  about  your  pets.  Some  of  you  said 

vocabulary  you  hacj  pet  jcjttens>  What  was  the  funniest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  your  kitten? 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  about  something  funny  that 
happened  to  Puff.  One  day  she  was  all  alone  in  the  living-room. 
She  saw  something  on  a table.  This  is  what  she  did.”  Present 
She  sat  down  atid  looked  at  it.  “She  wanted  what  was  on  the 
table,  but  when  she  jumped  up  to  get  it,  this  is  what  happened.” 
Present  Down  came  the  kitten.  “Something  else  came  down, 
too.  These  words  tell  how  they  came  down.”  Present  Bump, 
bump.  “Mother  and  Jane  and  Dick  heard  the  noise,  so  they 
all  came  into  the  living  room.  They  all  looked  at  Puff.”  Pre- 
sent this  line  containing  a new  meaning  of  all. 
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retail 
lets 
i chi 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Present  the  title  The  Big  Blue  Ball  and  have  the  children 

■eadmg  locate  the  story  in  their  books. 

Page  90:  Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  story. 
After  they  have  read  the  page  silently,  let  them  summarize 
it  in  their  own  words. 


nalc  | ' 

lritl  [ 

rap  | 


Page  91:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  did  Puff  do?  What  hap- 
pened? Why  did  the  basket  tip  over?  Read  the  whole  page 
to  yourself.  What  happened  first?  Then  what  happened  to  the 
ball  and  the  kitten?  I like  the  sound  of  this  page.  I’ll  read  it 
to  you  to  show  you  whv  T like  it.” 

Note:  The  natural  use  of  a rhythmic  pattern  in  the  verbal 
text  actually  reproduces  in  words  something  of  the  staccato 
movements  of  what  is  happening.  The  teacher  should  read  this 
page  aloud  to  make  the  children  aware  of  this  pattern.  The 
run-over  sentence  is  the  same  type  as  that  on  page  59. 

Page  92:  “Turn  the  page  to  see  what  happens  next  What  has 
happened  to  Puff?  Did  Puff  have  fun  with  the  ball  of  yarn? 
Why  isn’t  a ball  of  yarn  a good  thing  for  a kitten  to  play  with?” 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 

Page  93:  “What  is  Mother  doing?  Read  what  Mother  said. 

Read  what  Puff  said.  Read  the  next  two  lines.  Why  did  Puff 
say  mew,  mew?  What  does  the  next  line  tell  you  that  Puff  can 
do  now?  The  last  two  lines  tell  you  why  Jane  is  giving  Puff 
another  kind  of  ball.  Read  these  lines.  Look  at  the  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  What  can  Puff  do  with  this  ball?” 


Note:  The  run-over  sentence  on  this  page  has  not  an  easv 
clue  to  lead  the  children  to  finish  it.  Hence  the  reading  must 
be  carefully  guided,  as  suggested  above. 


Rereading  Have  the  children  read  the  story  orally  for  enjoyment.  Let 

them  cover  up  the  pictures  and  read  the  verbal  text;  then  re- 
verse the  process  and  let  them  cover  the  verbal  text  while  they 
recall  the  action  and  conversation  accompanying  the  pictures. 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  sequence  in  plot  de- 
velopment, clip  word  cards  together  to  make  the  following 
sentences:  Puff  looked  at  the  ball.  Down  came  the  kitten. 
Bump,  bump.  They  all  looked  at  Puff.  Mother  said,  I must 
help  Puff.  Arrange  these  sentences  in  mixed  order.  Proceed 
as  suggested  on  page  267  of  the  Guidebook. 


Development 
of  sequential 
thinking 
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Simple  word 
analysis 


Work-Book 


To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of 
the  consonant  d when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place  the 
following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a column.  Use  the 
procedures  suggested  on  page  262  of  this  Guidebook:  did,  do, 
go,  down,  barn,  duck,  ball,  dog,  Dick. 

Use  pages  51  and  52. 


In  and  Out 

(Pages  94-99) 

new  word:  animals  into 

word  cards:  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11,  22,  25,  29,  49,  50,  53,  65,  71,  72,  74,  78a, 
81,  99,  101,  108,  115,  130,  132,  136,  139,  148 
phrase  cards:  41,43 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “We  have  been  reading  stories  about  pets.  In  the  next  story 

vocabulary  we  sjlap  read  about  Sally  and  her  toys”  Present  the  word 
toys.  “One  of  Sally’s  toys  was  a toy  barn.  There  were  little  toy 
animals  in  the  barn”  Present  the  italicized  phrase. 

“Sally  dumped  them  all  out.  She  said,  Out  they  come.” 
Present  this  inverted  sentence.  “Then  Sally  wanted  them  to  go 
into  the  barn,  so  she  said  this.”  Place  the  sentence  Go  into 
the  barn  in  the  pocket  chart  and  have  it  read. 


Checking  the  Have  the  children  find  the  word  barn,  and  the  words  into 
presentation  an(i  and  read  the  sentences  containing  them. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “While  Sally  was  playing  with  her  toy  animals,  something 

reading  happened  that  surprised  her.  We  shall  find  out  what  happeneu 

when  we  read  our  next  story.”  Present  the  title  In  and  Out 
and  help  the  children  find  the  story  in  the  book. 

Page  94:  “Look  at  the  pictures.  What  has  Sally  in  her 
hands?  What  toys  are  falling  out  of  the  barn?  They  look  as  if 
they  are  coming  out  with  a big  bump.  Read  the  first  thing  Sally 
said.” 

Note:  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  sentence  so  that  the 
new  type  of  run-over  sentence  causes  no  difficulty.  This  is 
the  first  time  a broken  line  has  consisted  of  a complete  sentence 
quotation  with  the  speaker  label  on  the  next  line. 
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‘ Read  the  rest  of  the  page.  What  did  Sally  say  as  she  played 
with  her  toys?  Now  read  the  whole  page.  Read  it  just  as  if 
you  were  Sally  talking  to  herself.” 

Page  95:  “Read  the  first  line  to  see  what  Sally  did  next.  Read 
all  that  Sally  said  about  the  toy  animals.  What  toy  animals 
had  Sally?  What  animals  do  the  last  two  lines  tell  about? 
Look  at  the  picture.  Did  Sally  name  all  of  her  toys?” 

Page  96:  “What  is  Sally  doing  in  this  picture?  Read  the  first 
two  lines  to  yourself.  What  did  she  want  the  animals  to  do? 
Read  what  she  said  to  them.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and 
tell  what  the  animals  did.” 

Page  97:  Encourage  comments  about  the  picture  and  guide  the 
reading  of  the  page  so  that  each  two  lines  are  read  as  a unit. 
Have  pages  96  and  97  reread  as  a unit. 

Page  98:  “Why  is  Sally  looking  into  the  barn?  Do  Dick  and 
Jane  know  the  joke  on  Sally?  How  do  you  know?  Does  Sally 
know  yet  what  has  happened  to  the  animals?  Read  what  she 
said.  What  did  Sally  think  the  toy  animals  did?”  Call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Sally  always  pretended  that  toy  animals 
were  real  animals.  “Read  aloud  all  that  Sally  said.  Who  told 
Sally  what  happened?  Read  what  Jane  said  to  Sally.” 

Page  99:  “How  is  Jane  helping  Sally?  How  is  Dick  helping 
Sally?  Read  what  he  said.”  Have  the  rest  of  the  page  read 
silently.  Then  ask,  “Which  animals  went  into  the  barn  first? 
What  other  animals  went  into  the  barn?  Why  didn’t  they 
come  out  this  time?”  Have  the  page  read  orally. 

I Rereading  This  story  lends  itself  admirably  to  rhythmic  oral  reading 

in  verse  choirs.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  choral 
reading  to  a level  of  polished  perfection  in  the  first  grade; 
nevertheless  the  children  may  enjoy  informal  choral  activities 
now  and  then.  The  best  reader  may  read  what  Sally  said  in 
this  story.  Then  a “choir”  of  four  or  five  children  may  say 
the  lines  beginning  “In  went  the  ducks,”  page  96,  another 
choir  the  lines  beginning,  “In  went  the  horse,”  page  97,  a 
third  choir  “In  and  out,”  etc.  One  pupil  should  read  the 
conversational  parts  on  pages  98  and  99.  Then  the  three 
choirs  could  read  together  the  last  six  lines  on  page  99.  Keep 
the  tone  light  and  the  pace  lively. 


Related  Practice 

Recognition  of  To  give  practice  in  reading  the  inverted  sentence  form,  place 
sentence  form  -n  ^ p0cket  chart  the  inverted  In  they  go  and  have  pupils 
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Simple  word 
analysis 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


change  it  to  the  direct  form  They  go  in.  Continue  with  thel 
following:  Out  came  the  animals.  Here  they  are.  In  they  went,} 
In  went  the  pigs.  Out  came  the  pigs.  Away  they  went. 

To  give  practice  in  finding  little  words  in  big  words,  placel 
the  following  words  on  the  chalk  ledge:  in,  to,  fun,  at,  all,  and! 
it.  Place  the  word  into  in  the  pocket  chart  and  pronounce! 
it  slowly  but  without  distorting  the  sound.  Ask  the  childrenf 
if  they  can  hear  any  of  the'  small  words  which  are  on  the  chalk 
ledge  in  the  word  into.  When  the  two  words  in  and  to  are 
identified,  write  the  word  into  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  children  underline  the  word  in  and  the  word  to.  Continue  | 
with  the  words  funny,  ball,  cat,  rabbit,  sat,  kitten. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  see  relationships,  reproduce  thel 
following  groups  of  sentences.  Direct  the  children  to  underline 
the  correct  ending  in  the  last  sentence  in  each  group. 

One  is  a farm  animal. 

One  is  a pet  animal. 


One  animal  is  big. 
One  animal  is  little. 


The  little  one  is 


a horse. 


Use  pages  53,  54, 


a chicken, 
and  55. 


The  farm  animal  is 


a kitten. 


Correlated  Activities 


Setting 
up  a 

toy  store 


If  the  activity  arises  naturally,  the  children  may  set  up  a 
toy  store  in  the  classroom.  Clothes-pin  dolls,  stuffed  gingham 
animals,  simple  jig-saw  puzzles,  bean  bags,  and  other  simple 
playthings  may  be  planned  and  made. 


The  New  Toy 

(Pages  100-103) 

new  words:  new  talk  soon  that 

word  cards:  1,  23,  33,  50,  54,  70,  90,  91,  96,  120,  122,  123,  127,  129,  130,  139a, 
153 

phrase  cards:  35,  38,  77 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  talked  on  a real  telephone. 

vocabulary  Have  them  describe  what  they  did  and  said.  Stress  the  fact 
that  telephone  conversations  usually  begin  with  “hello”  and 
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end  with  “good-bye.”  Then  ask  if  they  have  seen  a toy  tele- 
phone. Discuss  the  difference  between  a real  telephone  and 
a toy  telephone. 

“One  day  Mother  gave  Sally  a toy  telephone.  This  is  what 
she  said.”  Present  Here  is  a new  toy.  “Sally  liked  the  tele- 
phone, and  this  is  what  she  thought.”  Present  That  is  a good 
toy.  1 can  talk  on  that. 

Say,  “Sally  played  with  her  new  toy  for  a while.”  Then 
present  the  line  Soon  she  did  something  funny.  “We  shall  find 
out  what  Sally  did  when  we  read  the  next  story.” 


kecking,  the  Quickly  clear  the  pocket  chart  and  present  the  following 
Presentation  sentences  for  the  children  to  read. 

I have  a new  toy.  I can  talk  on  that. 

That  is  my  new  toy,  I will  talk  soon. 

Note:  That  is  used  to  refer  to  an  object  in  this  story.  In 
the  next  story  it  will  be  used  to  refer  to  an  indefinite  act.  Later, 
it  is  used  as  a relative  pronoun.  The  checking  of  the  pre- 
liminary development  should  be  limited  to  the  first  use.  The 
other  uses  will  be  introduced  in  the  succeeding  lesson  plans. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


[Guided 

reading 


Present  the  title  The  New  Toy  and  have  the  children  find  it 
through  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents.  Have  them  locate 
the  story  in  the  book. 

Page  100:  “Who  are  in  the  picture?  Read  the  page  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  Sally  is  saying  to  Spot.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing ask,  “To  whom  does  Sally  think  she  can  talk  on  the  toy 
telephone?  Do  you  think  she  can?”  After  the  children  have 
given  opinions,  have  the  page  read  orally. 

Page  101:  “What  is  Sally  doing  in  this  picture?  To  whom 
does  she  think  she  is  talking?  Can  Father  hear  her?  Why 
not?  Read  what  Sally  said.  What  does  Sally  want  Father  to 
get  for  her?  Find  the  line  which  tells  that  Sally  is  polite.” 
Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page. 

Page  102:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  happening?  Read 
the  first  line.  Read  what  Sally  said  to  Father.  Why  did  she 
ask  him  if  he  had  brought  the  cookies?  Did  Father  really  hear 
her  ask  for  the  cookies?  Read  what  he  said.  Do  you  think 
Sally  knows  yet  that  she  didn’t  make  Father  hear  when  she 
asked  him  for  cookies?  Read  what  she  said.” 

Page  103:  “What  is  Sally  doing?  Read  what  Sally  said.  Why 
is  Father  laughing?  Read  what  Father  said.”  Have  the  page 
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read  orally.  Then  discuss  the  difference  between  Sally’s  tele- 
phone conversation  and  one  on  a real  telephone. 

Rereading  Have  the  entire  story  reread  aloud  by  several  children.  To  j 

promote  good  habits  in  oral  reading,  show  the  children  that 
different  ways  of  emphasizing  an  expression  will  produce  a NE 
variety  of  meanings.  Have  a child  say  the  sentence  “Please  "c 
get  cookies  for  me”  the  way  he  thinks  Sally  would  say  it.  Have  I 
the  children  read  the  following  sentences.  Note  the  inflection 
on  the  italicized  parts  of  each  sentence  to  see  if  the  pupils  Pt 
have  correctly  interpreted  the  feeling  of  the  characters.  ft< 

See  my  new  toy.  Where  are  the  cookies ? j m 

I can  have  fun  with  it.  I wanted  cookies. 

Good-bye,  Father,  good-bye!  Spot  wanted  cookies,  too. 


Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  recalling  story  facts,  place  the  following 
questions  and  answers  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  pupils 
draw  a circle  around  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 


Recalling 
story  facts 


Can  Sally  talk  on  the  new  toy? 

Yes 

No 

Did  Sally  want  a new  pet? 

Yes 

No 

Did  Sally  want  something  to  eat? 

Yes 

No 

Did  Father  come  home  soon? 

Yes 

No 

Did  Father  get  the  cookies? 

Yes 

No 

Did  Father  say,  “You  can  not  talk  on  that”? 

Yes 

No 

Simple  word 
analysis 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  the  oral  and  visual  recognition  of  the 
consonant  t when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a column:  talk,  duck, 
Tim,  hen,  two,  do,  to,  he,  toy,  look,  too.  Have  the  pupils 
pronounce  each  word  and  underline  the  ones  which  begin  the 
same  way  as  talk. 

Use  pages  56,  57,  and  58. 


Correlated  Activities 

The  story  of  “The  New  Toy”  will  lend  itself  to  imitative 
play.  The  pupils  may  use  a toy  telephone  to  dramatize  imagi- 
nary conversations  of  their  own. 

During  the  language  period  the  children  may  be  encour- 
aged to  classify  the  pictures  they  have  collected  as  pictures  of 
toys  or  pictures  of  pets.  Two  separate  captions,  “Pets”  and 
“Toys,”  may  be  posted  on  the  bulletin-board.  After  a child 
has  explained  his  picture,  he  may  post  it  under  the  appropriate 
caption. 


Dramatic 

play 


Classifying 

pictures 
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The  Toy  Farm 

(Pages  104-107) 
jew  words:  there  so 

yoRD  cards:  12,  33,  61,  69,  76,  109,  121,  129,  130,  136,  152 
(HRAsecard:  81 


Preliminary  Development 


■ resenting 
ocabulary 


Ask  the  children  to  recall  stories  about  toys  they  have  read 
in  the  Primer.  Recall  that  Sally  had  a toy  barn  and  toy 
animals.  “The  children  also  had  a toy  house.  The  next  story 
tells  how  Dick  used  these  toys  to  make  a toy  farm.  He  set  up 
the  house  and  said  this.”  Present  There  is  the  house.  “Then 
he  said  this.”  Substitute  barn  for  house  and  have  the  sentence 
read.  “He  wanted  Jane  to  see  his  farm.  So  he  ran  to  Jane.” 
Present  this  sentence. 

“When  he  came  back,  something  had  happened  that  made 
him  say,  Who  did  that?”  Present  the  sentence.  In  this  sen- 
tence “that”  refers  to  an  action  instead  of  an  object. 


'hecking  the 
resentation 


leading  from  the  Book 


Have  the  sentences  reread,  and  ask  the  children  to  find  the 
two  new  words  in  the  sentences. 


uided 

ading 


% 

, 

: 


Page  104:  “Look  at  the  picture  and  tell  where  Dick  made 
his  toy  farm.  Why  was  a sand-box  a good  place  to  make  if? 
What  do  you  suppose  Spot  is  thinking  about?”  Have  the  chil- 
dren read  the  page  silently  and  then  tell  what  words  in 
the  following  list,  placed  on  the  blackboard,  describe  the  farm: 
big,  funny,  little,  pretty. 

“Whom  does  Dick  want  to  see  his  farm?  Read  aloud  what 
he  said.”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally.  “What  does  the 
last  line  say  about  Dick?  Dick  left  Spot  to  watch  the  farm.” 
Page  105:  “What  happened  while  Dick  was  gone?  My!  The 
whole  farm  is  down.  I wonder  what  Dick  said  when  he  came 
back  and  saw  his  farm.  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.” 
After  the  reading,  check  comprehension  by  thought  questions. 
Children  will  enjoy  reading  this  page  aloud,  since  many  child- 
like sentence  fragments  are  used  to  express  Dick’s  mood. 

Page  106:  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 
The  run-over  sentences  are  familiar  patterns,  so  they  should 
be  read  easily. 
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Page  107:  “What  did  Mother  come  to  see?  Read  the  senteno 
that  tells  you.”  Give  special  help,  if  needed,  in  the  reading 
of  this  run-over  line.  “Read  and  find  out  who  looked  at  th 
farm.  Find  out  who  said,  ‘Who  did  that?’  Then  Dick  saw  som 
dog  tracks  in  the  sand.  Read  what  he  said.  I think  his  voic 
sounded  cross,  because  Spot  did  something  funny.  Look  a 
the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Read  the  last  two  line 
to  see  what  they  tell  about  Spot.  Why  is  Spot  running  away? 

Rereading  Have  the  children  compare  this  story  with  “In  and  Out. 

The  two  stories  are  comparable  in  several  respects:  they  ar 
about  the  same  toys;  they  both  contain  childlike  sentence  frag  \ 
ments  which  make  a pleasing  cadence  when  read  aloud;  the 
both  have  an  element  of  mystery— Sally  was  too  small  to  figur 
out  her  own  mystery,  but  Dick  solved  his. 


Related  Practice 


Clarifying 

meanings 


To  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  there  by  contrasting 
with  the  word  here  in  meaningful  situations,  proceed  as  fo 
lows: 

Place  a book  on  the  desk  and  say,  “Here  is  a book.”  The 
direct  some  child  to  place  the  book  on  the  library  table  b 
saying,  “Please  put  the  book  there.”  Continue  the  exercis 
using  other  objects  and  allowing  the  children  to  make  th 

statement  “Here  is (a  ball  or  top),”  and 

compose  a directional  sentence  using  the  word  there. 

Continue  with  the  same  type  of  exercise  to  clarify  the  u 
of  so  in  a cause-and-effect  relationship.  Use  a sentence  sue 
as  the  following,  performing  the  action  indicated  in  the  la 
part  of  the  senience. 

I have  no  pencil,  so  I will  get  one. 


Simple 

word 

analysis 


Allow  the  children  to  compose  similar  sentences  and  pe 
form  the  appropriate  actions. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance 
the  voiced  speech  sound  th  when  it  occurs  initially  in  wore 
place  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a colun 
and  use  the  procedures  suggested  in  the  lesson  plan  on  pag 
262  and  281  of  this  Guidebook:  that , the,  where,  they,  to 
who,  there,  white,  this. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  59  and  60. 
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Jane  Wants  a Doll 

(Pages  108-113) 

jew  words:  doll  birthday  likes  ma-ma 

|vord  cards:  1,  1 1,  14,  23,  35,  36,  36a,  70,  76,  80,  80a,  85,  95,  103,  117,  120,  123, 
127a,  129,  136,  143,  143a,  158 

hrase  cards:  31,76,99 


resenting 

ocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

Stimulate  recall  of  past  experiences  by  asking,  “Do  you  have 
fun  on  your  birthday?  Do  you  have  a birthday  cake?  Do  you 
sometimes  have  a party?  Do  you  get  presents?  Does  your 
family  say  this?”  Present  Happy  birthday  to  you.  Then  pre- 
sent Jane  will  have  a birthday  soon.  “Mother  wanted  to  see 
what  Jane  would  like  for  her  birthday,  so  she  took  Jane  and 
the  other  children  downtown  to  look  at  the  store  windows. 
Can  you  guess  what  kind  of  toys  Jane  likes?  Elicit  and  pre- 
sent Jane  likes  dolls.  “Jane  saw  a baby  doll  in  a store  window. 
The  baby  doll  could  talk.  It  could  say  this.”  Present  ma-ma. 
‘‘Jane  looked  and  looked  at  the  doll,  and  Mother  heard  Jane 
say  this.”  Present  Oh,  I want  a doll.  1 like  a doll  that  talks. 
“Do  you  suppose  Jane  will  get  a baby  doll  for  her  birthday?” 


i ending  from  the  Book 


uided 

ading 


“Find  in  your  book  the  story  ‘Jane  Wants  a Doll.’  Let’s  read 
this  story  to  see  if  Jane  gets  a doll.” 

Page  108:  Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture  and  lead  chil- 
dren to  tell  what  toys  they  think  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  would 
like  to  have.  “Let’s  read  to  see  if  the  children  are  talking  about 
the  things  they  want.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out 
what  happened  after  they  looked  at  the  toys  awhile.” 

Page  109:  “The  picture  shows  what  Dick  did  as  soon  as  they 
got  home.  What  makes  you  think  that  Dick  is  talking  over 
a real  telephone?  Read  the  page  to  find  out  whom  he  is  talk- 
ing to  and  what  he  is  talking  about.  Now  read  the  page  aloud.” 

Page  110:  “What  do  you  think  Sally  is  whispering  to  Father? 
Why  do  you  suppose  she  is  whispering?  Let’s  read  to  find  out 
what  she  said.  Now  how  many  people  know  what  Jane  wants? 
Do  you  think  someone  will  get  a baby  doll  for  her?  Let’s  read 
the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out.” 
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Rereading 


Page  111:  Guide  the  picture  study  and  the  reading  of  the  pageP111 
Then  say,  “Jane  can  not  guess  what  is  in  those  boxes.  Can  youP’l 

Page  112:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Do  you  re 
member  where  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  live?  Why  havj 
they  come  to  visit  the  family?  What  is  Grandfather  holding 
What  do  you  suppose  is  in  that  box?  How  many  presents  doe 
Jane  already  have?”  Guide  the  reading  by  thought  unit* 


Page  113:  “What  was  in  each  package  that  Jane  got?  Why  i 
everyone  laughing?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  th 
others  were  going  to  buy  dolls  for  Jane.  “Why  do  Dick  an 
Sally  look  so  pleased?  Do  you  think  Jane  was  pleased  to  ge 
three  baby  dolls?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out.” 

To  place  emphasis  on  meaningful  interpretation,  guide  th 
rereading  by  such  directions  as:  “Read  the  part  of  our  stor 
that  tells  how  Mother  knew  Jane  wanted  a baby  doll.  Rea 
the  part  that  tells  how  Father  knew  Jane  wanted  a doll.” 


Related  Practice 


Recalling 

related 

ideas 


To  check  on  the  ability  to  recall  related  ideas  and  on  acci 
racy  in  word  recognition,  put  these  lines  in  the  pocket  chan 

Jane  will  have  a birthday. 

She  wants  a 


Simple  word 
analysis 


Put  the  words  dog,  doll,  and  ball  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Ha\ 
the  children  read  the  sentences  silently.  Then  direct  them  t 
find  the  word  on  the  chalk  ledge  that  completes  the  secon 
sentence  and  place  it  a^  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Continue  wit 
the  following  sentences  and  words: 

Jane  likes  dolls. 

She  likes  dolls  that  can  say  

please  thank  you  ma-ma 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  < 
the  consonant  w and  the  speech  sound  wh  when  they  occi 
initially  in  words,  place  the  following  lists  of  words  on  tl 
blackboard  in  columns  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  in  tl 
lesson  plan  on  pages  262  and  281  of  this  Guidebook. 

want , will,  make,  with,  me,  mew,  work,  well,  went,  new. 

where,  white,  there,  here,  what,  make. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  61,  62,  and  63. 
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page 


tying 
til  Day 


prrelated 


u re 
hav 

H 

doe 


Activities 

Plan  a Doll  Day  with  the  children.  Encourage  them  to 
bring  favorite  or  unusual  dolls.  During  the  language  period 
have  each  child  tell  about  the  doll  he  brought  to  class— where 
it  came  from  and  why  he  is  fond  of  it. 


unit 


Who  Can 


Talk? 


,in 


°g< 


j>RD  cards: 


(Pages  114-116) 

36,  80a,  120,  127,  132,  158 


!e  th 

MI 

Rea 


Irase  card: 

eliminary 


78 

Development 


accil 

cliar 


“When  Jane  was  playing  with  her  dolls  and  making  them 
say  ma-ma,  Sally  was  watching  her.  That  gave  Sally  an  idea. 
She  tried  to  make  some  of  her  toys  do  this.”  Present  talk  like 
the  baby  dolls.  Note  that  like  in  this  story  means  “in  like  man- 
ner,” as  contrasted  with  “is  fond  of,”  which  was  the  meaning 
previously  used.  “We  shall  find  out  what  else  Sally  did  when 
we  read  this  story.” 


fading 


tided 
I iding 


from  the  Book 

Page  114:  “What  is  Jane  showing  Sally?  What  does  Jane  do 
to  make  her  doll  say  ma-ma?”  Children  should  observe  that 
Jane  bends  her  dolls  over  to  make  them  talk.  “Read  what  is 
under  the  picture.” 


Page  115:  “Why  is  Sally  making  Tim  bend  over?  What  other 
toy  has  she?  Read  what  Sally  said  to  Tim.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Sally  can  make  Tim  and  Toy  Dog  talk?  Read  the  last 
three  lines.  Do  you  think  Sally  will  give  up  trying  to  make  her 
toys  talk?  I wonder  what  she  will  do  next?  Let’s  turn  the  page.” 

Page  116:  “Why  do  you  suppose  Sally  is  making  Puff  bend 
over?  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.” 
After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  does  Sally  want  Puff  to  say? 
Read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out  what  Puff  said.  Read  the 
rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  if  Sally  could  tell  the  difference 
between  ma-ma  and  mew,  mew.”  Have  the  page  read  aloud. 
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Rereading  After  a discussion  based  on  plot  enjoyment,  ask  the  childn 

to  tell  the  story.  If  necessary,  have  portions  of  the  story  rerez 
to  verify  a child’s  account. 

Related  Practice 


Clarifying 

meanings 


Vocabulary 

review 


To  promote  the  ability  to  associate  specific  meanings  wi 
pronouns  while  reading,  place  the  following  words  in  t 
pocket  chart:  they,  you,  she.  Then  direct  the  children  to  rere; 
silently  the  whole  story  “Who  Can  Talk?”  and  remember  who 
they  are  reading  about  when  they  read  each  of  these  words. 

When  they  are  prepared  to  do  so,  have  different  childn 
locate  one  of  these  pronouns  in  the  story,  read  the  senten 
containing  it,  and  tell  what  the  pronoun  means. 

To  review  the  new  words  presented  in  Unit  III  and  to  che 
on  accurate  recognition  of  these  words,  list  the  23  new  words  ( 
the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  pages  27 
273  of  this  Guidebook.  In  reviewing  the  words  of  Unit  III,  t 
use  of  meaning  clues  as  suggested  on  page  272  is  an  especial 
valuable  technic. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  64  and  65,  which  are  tests  and  are  explained  < 
pages  295-296  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 

Composing  Help  the  children  compose  simple  rimes  to  retell  parts 
rtmez  the  story.  For  example: 

fane  and  Sally  were  at  play 
With  Jane’s  birthday  dolls  one  day. 

They  could  make  the  new  dolls  talk, 

But  they  could  not  make  them  walk. 

The  teacher  may  first  retell  an  incident  of  a story  in  a simp 
riming  couplet.  She  may  then  select  another  incident,  wri 
one  line  of  a couplet,  and  encourage  the  children  to  supply  t 
last  line.  This  type  of  activity  is  useful  for  developing  abili 
to  express  ideas.  It  is  also  valuable  in  developing  ability 
recognize  riming  words. 


Rereading 

stories 


Allow  the  children  to  plan  the  rereading  of  their  favori 
pet  story  and  their  favorite  toy  story. 

Dramatize  one  of  the  favorite  stories  in  this  unit. 
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ldr, 

ere 


ocabulary  Test  III 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  III  (Work-Book,  page  64) . Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  162-163  of  this  Guidebook. 


■ W , 

n i j 

ere 

Will  ; 

5.  , ! 

ildi 
iter.  | 

(lit  1 1 
ril'  | 

- 

II,! 

- : I 

lid 


too 

went 

and 

do 

not 

now 

all 

is 

out 

new 

egg 

so 

MU 

\ 


here 

what 

came 

dog 

there 

this 

come 

Spot 

three 

that 

can 

hop 

well 

not 

ride 

duck 

will 

into 

like 

dogs 

ball 

two 

look 

doll 

you 

duck 

make 

now 

toy 

that 

must 

not 

not 

talk 

fast 

ran 

looks 

mother 

thank 

soon 

laughed 

ma-ma 

father 

look 

looked 

away 

cluck 

sees 

family 

bumps 

pretty 

bow-wow 

animal 

jumps 

have 

birthday 

laughed 

homes 

happy 

good-bye 
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Visual- Auditory  Test  11 

Give  Visual-Auditory  Test  II  (Work-Book,  page  65) . Folio 
the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  given  on  pag< 
162-163  of  this  Guidebook.  Suggestions  for  evaluating  tf 
results  are  given  on  page  276  of  this  Guidebook. 


came 

want 

jump 

duck 

Jane 

wanted 

boat 

come 

wants 

bump 

dog 

look 

I 

look 

three 

hop 

duck 

looks 

there 

not 

with 

looked 

where 

hen 

what 

out 

ball 

now 

that 

on 

doll 

mew 

this 

not 

dog 

new 

went 

white 

now 

talk 

well 

will 

cow 

look 

will 

with 

not 

talks 

down 

run 

new 

barn 

ran 

mew 

farm 

fun 

me 

went 

want 

must 


rnit  IV — Fun  with  Our  Friends 


intent  of  the  Unit 

The  introduction  of  new  characters  and  new  settings  adds 
charm  and  variety  to  the  stories  in  this  last  unit  of  Fun  with 
Dick  and  Jane.  The  story  settings  extend  to  the  neighborhood 
and  school.  The  characters  in  these  stories  have  fun  playing 
with  their  friends,  visiting  a zoo,  and  going  to  school.  Susan, 
Jack,  Tom,  and  other  new  characters  are  introduced  as  Dick, 
Jane,  and  Sally  play  with  their  neighbors. 

i ivelopment  of  Readiness  for  the  Unit 

Since  the  content  of  this  unit  embraces  a significant  area 
of  child  experience,  discussions  in  which  the  pupils  describe 
play  experiences  with  their  friends  will  promote  readiness  for 
the  reading  of  the  first  few  stories  of  the  unit.  However,  two 
of  the  stories  in  the  unit  may  require  background  ideas  which 
are  not  provided  by  the  immediate  environment  in  some 
localities. 

Before  reading  the  story  “A  Ride  with  Mother,”  the  teacher 
should  encourage  the  children  who  are  familiar  with  buses  to 
describe  their  experiences  in  them.  During  the  discussion, 
pictures  of  many  kinds  of  buses  can  be  shown.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  the  double-deck  bus. 

It  is  also  important  for  any  children  who  have  visited  a zoo 
to  share  their  experiences  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  If  it  is 
impractical  or  impossible  to  take  the  children  to  a zoo,  stories, 
pictures,  and  discussions  should  be  utilized  to  provide  a back- 
ground of  ideas  for  the  story  ‘‘What  Sally  Saw.” 

roducing  the  Unit 

rd  cards:  49,  154 
1 Use  card:  66 

Distribute  the  books  and  have  the  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  have 
read  stories  about  ‘‘Family  Fun,”  “Fun  at  the  Farm,”  and  “Fun 
with  Pets  and  Toys.”  Then  say,  “The  stories  in  the  last  part 
of  our  book  tell  how  Dick  and  Jane  and  Sally  have  fun  with 
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their  friends.  Some  of  the  good  times  they  have  are  just  lil 
the  ones  you  have  with  your  friends.  Let’s  find  the  title  f 
these  stories.” 

Present  the  unit  title  Fun  with  Our  Friends.  Without  furth 
directions  let  the  children  find  and  read  the  new  unit  title. 


Work-Book 


Page  66  of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  this  time. 


Sally  Finds  Friends 

(Pages  118-121) 

new  words:  our*  friends*  Susan  Jack  hoy  girl 

word  cards:  1,  4,  6,  19,  19a,  23,  32,  48,  48a,  52,  52a,  73,  75,  76,  90,  98,  10 
125,  130,  154 
phrase  cards:  12,66 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preliminary  Development 

Lead  the  children  to  discuss  why  they  like  their  friends  at 
why  they  like  to  play  with  them. 

“One  day  some  friends  came  to  play  with  Dick  and  Jar 
A boy  came  to  play  with  Dick,  a girl  came  to  play  with  Jane 
Present  the  two  words.  “Dick’s  friend  was  Jack.  Jane’s  frier 
was  Susan.”  Place  the  names  opposite  the  nouns  boy  and  gi 
“Jane  said,  Susan  is  my  friend.  Dick  said,  Jack  is  my  frien 
Jane  might  have  said,  Jack  and  Susan  are  our  friends.”  Prese 
the  above  lines  and  have  them  read. 

Clear  the  pocket  chart  or  blackboard  and  present  the  folio 
ing  sentences  for  recognition:  A boy  can  play  with  Dick.  A gi 
can  play  with  Jane.  The  boys  and  girls  can  play. 

By  substitution  change  the  sentences  to:  Jack  came  to  pi 
with  Dick.  Susan  came  to  play  with  Jane. 


Checking  the 
presentation 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “One  day  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  were  in  their  yard  playir 

Soon  a friend  came  to  play  with  Jane.  Someone  came  to  pi 
with  Dick,  too.  But  Sally  didn’t  have  a friend  to  play  with.  I 
you  want  to  know  what  she  did?  The  title  of  our  next  sto 


reading 


* These  words  were  introduced  in  connection  with  the  unit  title  but  2 
re  presented  here. 
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tells  us.  It  is  ‘Sally  Finds  Friends.’  ” Have  the  story  located  in 
le  the  book  and  the  title  read. 


.m 

it!: 


irl 
1 1 


eading 


Page  118:  “Which  of  these  girls  is  Jane?  Who  is  the  little  girl 
who  has  come  to  play  with  Jane?  What  did  she  bring  with  her? 
What  do  you  suppose  Susan  said  when  she  came  to  play?  Read 
the  first  two  lines  to  find  out.  Read  what  Jane  said  to  Susan. 
Now  who  can  read  aloud  the  line  that  tells  why  Susan  came? 
Find  the  part  that  tells  what  Jane  wanted  Susan  to  see.  How 
many  remember  on  what  day  Jane  got  her  dolls?  What  word 
tells  you?  Where  did  Susan  and  Jane  go?”  Have  the  page  read 
orally  as  a whole. 

Page  119:  “Who  came  to  play  with  Dick?  What  did  Jack  bring? 
Read  what  Jack  said  when  he  came  to  play.  Dick  was  glad  that 
Jack  brought  his  boat.  Read  the  next  line  to  see  what  Dick 
said  to  show  that  he  was  glad.”  Clarify  the  use  of  good.  “Read 
the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself.”  Check  comprehension  by  ask- 
ing, “What  did  Jack  bring  to  play  with?  What  toys  will  the 
boys  play  with?  Where  did  the  boys  go  to  play?” 

Pages  120-121:  Guide  the  picture  interpretation  and  the  read- 
ing of  pages  120  and  121  to  bring  out  the  humor  of  Sally’s  hunt 
for  friends. 

Have  the  children  read  the  page  that  tells  about  Jane  and 
Susan;  about  Dick  and  Jack;  about  Sally  finding  her  friends; 
about  Sally  coming  home. 


i dated  Practice 


' Peking 
u ociation 
meaning 
•'  i form 


To  give  practice  in  accurate  recognition  of  new  words  and  to 
check  on  accuracy  of  meaning  association,  place  the  following 
words  in  the  pocket  chart  in  a column:  our,  friends,  Jack, 
Susan,  boy,  girl.  Then  say,  “I’m  going  to  use  the  first  word  in  a 
sentence.  My  sentence  is  ‘This  is  our  classroom.’  ” Then  direct 


lo 


the  children  to  read  each  word  in  the  column  and  use  it  in  an 


oral  sentence. 


i pie 
rd 

ilysis 


To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  form  of 
the  consonants  c and  g when  occurring  initially  in  words,  place 
the  following  words  on  the  blackboard,  one  column  at  a time. 
Underline  the  letter  c in  the  word  came. 

came,  cow,  can,  car,  cat,  come,  cookie 
get,  go,  yes,  good,  guess,  you,  good-bye 

Have  a child  look  at  the  word  came  and  say  it.  Then  have 
him  look  at  the  next  word  cow  and  say  it.  “Can  you  draw  a 
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line  under  the  part  of  the  word  cow  that  looks  and  sounds  li 
the  first  letter  in  came}”  Continue  with  other  words  beginni 
with  c. 

Then  write  the  words  beginning  with  g,  underlining  t 
letter  g in  the  word  get,  and  continue  as  above.  Place  i 
letters  b,  p,  s or  any  other  known  initial  consonants  on  i 
blackboard.  Then  pronounce  a sight  word  that  begins  w 
one  of  these  sounds  and  have  a child  point  to  the  letter  wh 
represents  the  correct  initial  sound.  Continue  with  other  wo: 
in  the  child’s  oral  vocabulary. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  67  and  68. 

Correlated  Activities 

Discussing  During  the  language  or  story  period  talk  about  the  expt 

experiences  ences  the  children  have  had  with  younger  brothers  and  sist 
who  wanted  to  play  with  their  friends. 

Who  Can  Find  It? 

(Pages  122-126) 

new  words:  children  under 

word  cards:  4,  5,  6,  23,  26,  27,  42,  45,  64a,  65,  71,  74,  83,  96,  127,  131,  14 

phrase  cards:  9,  48,  79,  89,  97 

Preliminary  Development 

Provide  a thimble  and  let  the  children  play  “Hide  l 
Thimble.”  Verbal  clues  can  be  given  indicating  that 
thimble  is  on  something  or  under  something. 

“In  the  next  story  we  will  read,  all  the  children  played 
same  game  we  have  just  played  with  a thimble.  While  tl 
were  playing,  this  is  what  they  said.”  Present  the  follow! 
lines:  Who  can  find  it?  It  is  under  something.  “After  somec 
hid  the  thimble,  this  is  what  the  rest  of  the  children  di 
Present  The  children  looked  here  and  there. 

Have  the  sentence  It  is  under  something  reread.  Change  i 
sentence  to  It  is  on  something  and  have  it  read. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  children  find  the  story  “Who  Can  Find  It?”  a 

reading  read  the  title.  “In  this  story  Sally  played  a joke  on  all  i 

children.  I think  you  will  enjoy  reading  about  Sally’s  jok 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Checking  the 
presentation 
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Rereading 

Page  122:  “Can  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  picture  who  is  going 
to  be  the  first  to  hide  the  thimble?  Read  the  first  two  lines  to 
find  out  what  Jane  said.  Read  what  she  told  the  children 
they  must  not  do.  Read  the  part  that  tells  what  the  children 
promised.” 

Page  123:  “Read  the  first  two  lines.  Where  do  you  think  Jane 
hid  the  thimble?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page 
and  ask  the  children  to  read  orally  the  lines  that  tell  that  Jane 
didn’t  hide  it  in  an  easy  place. 

Page  124:  “Read  the  first  four  lines  to  see  what  Jack  said. 
Read  the  next  three  lines  to  see  what  hint  Jane  gave  the  chil- 
dren. Look  at  the  picture.  Where  do  you  see  the  thimble?  Is 
it  on  something  or  under  something?  Read  what  Sally  said.” 
Have  the  entire  page  read  silently,  then  orally.  “Whose  turn  is 
it  to  hide  the  thimble  now?” 

Page  125:  Guide  the  silent  reading  by  thought  units.  Then  calL 
on  several  pupils  to  summarize  the  page  in  their  own  words- 
Page  126:  “The  first  line  tells  where  the  children  looked.  Let’s, 
read  it.  Where  do  the  next  two  lines  say  they  looked?”  Have 
the  first  three  lines  read  as  a unit.  “Read  to  find  which  of 
Sally’s  friends  wanted  to  give  up  hunting  for  the  thimble-”' 
After  the  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Susan  want  to  give  up? 
Look  at  the  picture.  What  joke  did  Sally  play?  Read  the  last 
three  lines.” 

Have  the  children  read  all  of  the  pages  that  tell  what  hap- 
pened when  Jane  hid  the  thimble;  all  of  the  part  that  tells 
what  happened  when  Sally  hid  the  thimble. 

Related  Practice 


Clarifying 

meanings 

To  clarify  and  fix  specific  meaning  associations  with  cer- 
tain prepositions,  proceed  as  follows:  Place  some  object,  such 
as  a piece  of  chalk  or  a ball,  on  a table.  Then  say,  “I  am  going 
to  show  you  some  words  that  tell  you  where  a thing  might  be. 
As  I show  you  the  word,  take  this  chalk  (or  ball)  and  put  it 
where  the  word  tells  you  to.  I will  do  it  first.”  Display  the 
word  in.  Then  place  the  chalk  in  the  desk  and  say,  “Now  the 
chalk  is  in  the  desk.”  Encourage  the  children  to  think  of  dif- 
ferent places  to  put  the  object  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in.  Each  child  should  tell  where  he  has  put  the  ob- 
ject, so  that  he  uses  the  word  in  in  a sentence.  Continue,  using 
the  words  on  and  under. 
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Using 

context 

clues 


Simple 

word 

analysis 


Work-Book 
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To  check  the  child’s  ability  to  use  context  clues  as  an  aid  in 
distinguishing  words  which  are  somewhat  alike  in  form,  place 
the  word  cards  chickens  and  children  on  the  chalk  ledge.  Place 
the  following  sentences  in  the  pocket  chart  one  at  a time. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  find  the  correct  word  to  complete  each  sen- 
tence and  place  it  in  the  chart. 

can  taik.  are  farm  animals. 

Hens  are Boys  and  girls  are._ 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear-  I j 
ance  of  each  of  the  consonants  / and  j when  occurring  initially 
in  words,  place  the  following  lists  of  words  on  the  blackboard 
in  columns.  Use  the  procedures  suggested  on  pages  299-300  of 
this  Guidebook. 

for,  farm,  talk,  fact,  did,  father,  find,  home,  four,  fun,  run. 

Jack,  Jane,  came,  pet,  jump,  get. 

Use  page  69. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatic  Arrange  a corner  of  the  school-room  to  represent  the  living- 

Play  room  of  a home.  This  corner  may  be  used  as  a setting  for  the 

dramatization  of  this  story.  Indoor  games  suggested  by  the 
pupils  may  also  be  played  here. 


Can  You  Guess? 

(Pages  127-129) 

new  words:  am  tail  Tom 

word  cards:  1,  3,  23,  35,  58,  70,  87,  93,  117,  126,  137,  149,  158 
phrase  cards:  37,  38,  93 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Place  the  riddle  on  page  303  in  the  pocket  chart.  Ask,  “Have 

vocabulary  yQu  ever  macle  Up  riddles  that  begin  ‘Can  you  guess  what  I 
am?’  ” As  this  line  is  spoken,  indicate  it  on  the  chart.  Then 
say,  “This  riddle  is  about  an  animal  with  a tail.”  After  giving 
this  clue,  say,  “Can  you  read  this  riddle?”  Allow  the  children 
to  read  the  new  words  by  means  of  context  clues.  Suggest  that 
the  children  act  out  the  riddle,  and  have  them  compose  and 
pantomime  similar  riddles  about  other  animals. 
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Can  you  guess  what  I am? 

I am  not  a dog. 

I have  a tail. 

I say  mew,  mew. 

What  am  I? 

“Dick,  Jane,  Sally,  Susan,  and  Jack  were  playing  this  game 
called  ‘Can  You  Guess?’  A new  friend  was  playing  with  them. 
His  name  was  Tom.”  Present  this  word. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“When  we  read  the  next  story  in  our  book,  we  shall  see  if  the 
children  played  ‘Can  You  Guess’  the  way  we  do.”  Have  the 
pupils  find  the  story  through  the  use  of  the  table  of  contents. 
Page  127:  “Doesn’t  Dick  look  funny  in  this  picture?  I wonder 
what  animal  he  is  pretending  to  be.  Read  what  Dick  said.  Can 
you  guess  what  animal  he  is  pretending  to  be?  Read  the  last 
three  lines  to  see  which  one  of  the  children  guessed  first.  Do. 
you  think  Jack  guessed  right?”  Have  the  page  read  orally. 


Guided 

reading 


Page  128:  “Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.- 
What  animal  do  you  think  Tom  is  pretending  to  be?  Let’s  read 
the  page  to  find  the  riddle  he  asks.  What  did  the.  children  do? 
Do  you  think  they  guessed  right?” 

Page  129:  “Now  it  is  Sally’s  turn  to  make  up  a riddle  and  act  it 
out.  Read  what  she  said.  Tom  guessed  Sally’s  riddle.  Read 
what  he  guessed.  Whose  riddle  was  the  hardest  to  guess?  Why?” 
Rereading  In  rereading  the  story  the  children  may  combine  dramatiza- 

tion with  reading.  As  they  read  the  riddles  orally,  they  may 
pantomime  the  motions  described  in  the  story. 


Related  Practice 


Recognition 
of  word 
forms 


Simple 

word 

analysis 


To  give  practice  on  the  rapid  and  accurate  recognition  of 
words  in  different  sentence  settings,  write  each  of  the  following 
sentences  on  the  blackboard,  have  it  read,  and  quickly  erase  it: 
What  am  1?  Guess  what  I am.  I have  a tail.  I am  Tom. 
Animals  have  tails. 

To  give  practice  in  the  recognition  of  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  t when  occurring  initially  in  words,  con- 
sult the  lesson  on  pages  299-300  of  this  Guidebook.  Use  the  new 
words  Tom  and  tail  as  a point  of  departure  and  give  further 
practice  in  noting  t when  used  initially  in  sight  words. 
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For  pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  relating  ideas  or  in  answer 
ing  thought  questions,  reproduce  the  following  units  an 
direct  the  children  to  underline  the  appropriate  answer  to  the 
question  asked  in  the  last  line  of  each  unit. 

I have  a tail.  I can  talk. 

Am  I a ball?  Yes  No  Am  I a dog?  Yes  No 
Use  page  70. 


Correlated  Activities 
Shadow  Children  will  enjoy  the  old  finger  shadow  plays,  making 

plays  shadows  of  their  hands  to  represent  rabbits,  dogs,  etc. 

Guessing  Read  riddles  to  the  children  from  the  riddle  book.  Which 

Am  I ? by  L.  L.  Dootson,  and  let  them  guess  the  answers. 


riddles 


The  Funny  House 

(Pages  ISO-134) 

new  word:  was 

word  cards:  32,  74,  125,  145. 

phrase  card:  49 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


“One  sunny  day  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  were  playing  in  the 
back  yard.  Mother  was  in  the  house,  but  she  heard  someone 
say  ‘Hello.’  ” Present  It  was  Dick.  “Soon  Mother  saw  some- 
one come  into  the  yard.”  Place  the  sentence  It  was  Susan  on 
the  chart  and  have  the  children  read  it.  “Susan  had  come  to 
invite  the  children  to  her  house  to  play-” 


fit 

ii 

: 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “When  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  went  over  to  Susan  and  Tom’s 

readmg  house  to  play,  there  was  a blanket  hanging  on  a clothesdine 

in  the  back  yard.  When  we  read  the  story,  we  shall  find  out 
what  the  children  did  with  the  blanket.  The  name  of  our  story 
is  ‘The  Funny  House.’  ” Have  the  children  find  the  story. 

Pages  130  and  131:  “Look  at  the  picture  that  goes  across  these 
two  pages.  What  is  Tom  doing  with  the  blanket?  Don’t  you 
think  that  was  a good  idea  Tom  had?  Who  is  coming  into 
Susan  and  Tom’s  yard?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  two  pages. 
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Page  132:  “What  has  happened?”  Lead  the  children  to  guess 
that  the  clothes-line  has  broken.  Have  the  entire  page  read 
silently,  then  orally.  “Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  are 
those  bumps  under  the  blanket?”  During  the  discussion  clarify 
this  usage  of  the  word  bump. 

Page  133:  “Tom  and  Susan’s  mother  came  out  to  call  the 
children.  What  did  she  see  when  she  came  out  in  the  yard? 
Do  you  think  she  knew  what  was  under  the  blanket?  Read 
what  she  said  to  herself.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page.  What  chil- 
dren came  out  from  under  the  blanket?  Which  of  the  four  big 
bumps  was  the  last  to  come  out?  Who  is  still  under  the  blanket? 
Is  there  a little  bump  or  a big  bump  left?” 

Page  134:  “Which  bump  is  Susan’s  mother  looking  at?  Read 
what  she  said.  Do  you  think  she  really  knew  who  was  under  the 
blanket?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “How  did  Sally  feel  about  the  funny  house? 
Why  did  Sally  say  she  didn’t  like  the  house?  Look  at  the  pic- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Did  you  remember  that  Sally 
had  Tim  with  her?”  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  131 
to  verify  this  point. 

lercading  To  have  the  story  reread,  let  the  pupils  assume  the  parts  of 

the  characters  by  reading  what  each  said.  Have  one  child  read 
the  narrative  sentences  which  carry  the  action. 


Related  Practice 


ixing  the 
orm  and 
neaning 
)f  was 


To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  “past  time”  meaning  of  the 
word  was,  place  a ball  on  the  table.  Write  the  following  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard,  and  have  it  read:  A ball  is  here. 

Then  remove  the  ball  from  the  table,  write  the  following  sen- 
tence, and  have  it  read:  A ball  was  here. 

Then  ask  the  children  to  study  the  two  sentences.  Ask  which 
one  could  have  the  word  noiu  on  the  end  of  it  and  still  mean 
the  same  thing.  If  the  children  do  not  respond  correctly,  write 
the  word  now  after  each  sentence  and  develop  the  idea  that 
is  here  means  “is  here  now,”  and  that  was  here  means  it  was 
here  at  one  time  but  “is  not  here  now.” 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  directing 
the  children  to  place  the  ball  on  the  table  or  take  it  off  to  show 
what  the  sentence  means. 


Here  is  the  ball. 

The  ball  was  here. 

The  ball  is  not  here  now. 
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To  develop  the  ability  to  see  the  relationship  between  on 
syllable  known  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  cons( 
nants,  list  the  following  sight  words  in  a column  on  the  blacl 
board:  ball , big,  baby,  barn,  birthday,  boat,  bump. 

First  step:  Have  the  children  pronounce  these  words.  The 
say,  “What  letter  in  each  word  is  the  same?”  Ask  them  to  draw 
a line  under  that  letter. 

Second  step:  Write  the  word  jump  on  the  blackboard.  The 
say,  “Now  I am  going  to  change  the  first  letter  of  the  wor 
jump  and  make  a new  word.”  Erase  the  j and  substitute  l 
Have  the  word  bump  pronounced.  Interchange  these  initit 
consonants  several  times,  so  that  the  pupils  are  aware  of  th 
substitution  technic.  Write  the  word  pig  on  the  blackboar 
and  change  it  to  big,  using  the  technic  suggested  above. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  words  whic 
are  very  similar  in  form,  reproduce  the  following  exercise 
Have  the  pupils  underline  the  two  identical  words  in  each  line 

went,  want,  went  run,  ran,  ran 

saw,  saw,  was  here,  here,  wiier 

bump,  jump,  bump  was,  saw,  was 

Use  page  71. 


A Ride  with  Mother 

(Pages  135-139) 

Preliminary  Development 

This  story  has  no  new  words.  However,  if  some  of  the  chi 
dren  are  not  familiar  with  buses,  needed  concepts  should  b 
developed.  Ask  any  children  who  have  taken  bus  trips  to  tel 
about  the  kinds  of  buses  they  have  ridden  in.  Show  pictures 
double-deck  buses.  Children  should  know  what  the  inside  o 
a double-deck  bus  looks  like  and  where  the  stairs  are.  Not 
that  so  is  used  in  this  story  to  mean  also  or  likewise. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “One  day  Mother  took  the  children  and  some  of  their  friend 

reading  for  a bus  ricje  Let’s  find  the  story  which  is  called  ‘A  Ride  wit] 

Mother.’  ” Have  the  children  find  the  story  and  read  the  title 
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Page  135:  “Look  at  the  picture.  How  many  children  are  going 
for  a ride?  What  is  Mother  getting  ready  to  do?  How  is  Tom 
helping  Sally?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  next  part  to 
yourself  and  see  if  you  can  tell  what  kind  of  ride  Susan  wants.” 
Have  the  page  read  silently.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  read  the 
page  aloud  to  show  that  Susan  was  in  a hurry. 

Page  136:  “Are  the  children  riding  in  the  upper  or  lower  part 
of  the  bus?  Who  are  on  the  same  seat  with  Sally?  What  are  the 
children  looking  at?  Read  what  Jack  said  to  find  out  all  the 
kinds  of  cars  he  saw.”  Have  the  page  read  silently,  then  orally. 
Encourage  the  children  to  read  rhythmically. 

Page  137:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Mother  is  taking  the  children 
to  see  a place  where  all  kinds  of  animals  are  kept.  Do  you  know 
where  she  is  taking  them?”  Some  may  say  the  park— others  may 
guess  the  zoo.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page.  Then  ask,  “Do 
you  see  Sally  in  the  picture?  Where  do  you  suppose  she  is  go- 
ing? Turn  the  page  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  out.” 

Page  138:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Why  is  Jack  pointing  up  the 
stairs  in  the  bus?  Read  what  he  said.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page. 
Who  went  up  to  look  for  Sally?  Read  the  part  that  tells  you.” 
Have  the  entire  page  reread  orally. 

Page  139:  “There  is  Sally  in  the  top  part  of  the  bus.  What  did 
Dick  say  when  he  saw  Sally?  Read  what  the  rest  of  the  children 
said.  Read  tlie  next  line  to  see  how  Sally  felt.  Read  what  she 
said.  Why  was  she  happy?” 

This  story  makes  use  of  many  rhythmical  phrase  and  sen- 
tence patterns,  and  should  be  reread  orally  for  sheer  pleasure. 

After  this  rereading,  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the  story  and 
say,  “Which  sentence  on  this  page  do  you  think  best  describes 
the  picture  at  the  top?”  Pupils  will  probably  decide  on  the 
second  sentence,  “Here  we  go  for  a ride.”  Continue  with  the 
next  two  pages  of  the  story  and,  through  informal  discussion, 
lead  the  pupils  to  select  the  lines  “Look  at  all  the  cars,”  (page 
136)  and  “Out  came  the  children,”  (page  137). 


delated  Practice 

Help  the  pupils  to  compose  simple  rimes  to  tell  parts  of  the 
story,  “A  Ride  with  Mother.”  Initiate  this  activity  by  writing 
on  the  blackboard  the  line  Sally  said,  Look  at  me.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  supply  a line  that  will  tell  how  Sally  felt.  They  may 
suggest  a line  such  as:  “I’m  as  happy  as  I can  be.” 


ereading 


iuditory 
ecognition 
f riming 
ords 
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To  develop  ability  to  see  the  relationship  between  one-sylla  ' 
ble  known  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  consonants 
list  the  known  sight  words  in  which  5 occurs  as  an  initial  con 
sonant,  and  use  the  procedures  described  in  the  preceding  les 
son  plan  (page  306  of  this  Guidebook.) 

By  substituting  initial  consonants,  change  the  following  1 
words  to  the  ones  in  parentheses. 

no  (so)  no  (go)  cat  (sat) 

so  (no)  go  (so)  sat  (cat) 

After  the  last  substitution,  ask  the  children  if  they  see  or  heai 
a little  word  in  the  word  cat.  When  they  respond  at,  write  the 
word  on  the  blackboard.  Then  say,  “I  am  going  to  show  yot 
how  we  can  make  another  word  by  adding  a letter.”  Place  the 
letter  5 in  front  of  the  word  at  and  have  the  word  sat  read 
Repeat  the  exercise,  this  time  adding  c to  make  the  word  cat 
Continue  with  the  word  all,  changing  it  to  ball. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  betweer 
words  which  are  much  alike  in  sound  and  form,  give  furthei 
practice  in  the  use  of  meaning  clues.  Reproduce  the  following  I 
exercise  and  direct  the  children  to  underline  the  correct  word 

1 . , “Here  „ „ ..  saw  , 

Mother  said,  “w/]ierewe  are.  Sally  wa§  not  there. 

. . there  , . . „T  . there.” 

This  is  wIiere  we  get  out.  Dick  said,  Look  up  w]iere  •> 

if  was 

But  where  -s  Baby  Sally?  And  there  saw  Sally. 


Work-Book  Use  page  72. 
Correlated  Activities 


Collecting 

pictures 


Creative 

play 


Hearing 

poems 


Have  the  children  collect  pictures  of  different  types  of  buses- 
double-deck,  single-deck,  overland,  streamlined,  etc.  Pupils  jj 
may  compose  captions  of  one  or  two  short  sentences,  such  as  | 
“I  have  had  a ride  in  this.  This  can  go  fast.” 

Arrange  the  small  chairs  of  the  room  to  represent  the  seats  B 
of  a bus.  Encourage  the  children  to  think  up  new  ways  in  I 
which  a child  could  have  adventures  in  a bus  and  to  dramatize  I 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poem  “Stop-Go,”  by  Dorothy  R 
Baruch,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 
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What  Sally  Saw 

(Pages  140-146) 

Preliminary  Development 

There  are  no  new  words  in  the  story.  The  preliminary  devel- 
opment should  emphasize  any  important  background  which 
has  not  been  developed  in  response  to  the  suggestions  made  in 
the  introduction  to  the  unit.  In  order  to  understand  Sally’s 
mistakes  and  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  story,  the  pupils  must 
be  able  to  recognize  the  pictures  of  the  kangaroo,  tiger,  zebra, 
hippopotamus,  and  elephant.  It  will  be  helpful,  therefore,  for 
the  teacher  to  show  and  discuss  pictures  of  these  animals. 
Encourage  any  children  who  have  visited  a zoo  to  tell  about 
their  experiences.  If  possible,  take  the  children  to  visit  a zoo. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “You  remember  that  in  the  last  story  Mother  took  the  chil- 

readtng  dren  for  a bus  ride.  They  were  going  to  the  zoo.  I wonder 

what  the  children  will  see  at  the  zoo.  The  next  story  in  your 
book  tells  what  Sally  saw.”  Have  the  children  find  the  story 
and  read  the  title. 

Pages  140-141:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  these  two  pages.  What 
animal  do  you  see?” 

Page  140:  “Read  what  Jane  said  to  see  if  she  knows  what  animal 
this  is.  Read  what  Sally  said  to  find  out  what  she  thinks  this 
animal  is.  What  do  you  suppose  the  kangaroo  did  that  made 
Sally  think  it  was  a rabbit?” 

Page  141:  “What  did  Dick  tell  Sally?  Sally  was  sure  the  animal 
was  a rabbit.  Read  what  she  said.  Isn’t  Sally  funny?  She 
doesn’t  even  notice  the  kangaroo’s  big  tail.  Do  you  suppose 
she  thinks  any  animal  that  can  hop  is  a rabbit?  What  animal 
do  you  think  the  children  will  see  next?  Turn  the  page  and 
we  shall  find  out.” 


Page  142:  “What  animal  is  Sally  pointing  at?  I wonder  what 
animal  she  thinks  the  tiger  looks  like.  Read  the  part  that  tells 
you.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page  and  discuss  why 
Sally  thought  the  tiger  was  a cat.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Sally 
did  not  know  that  cats  do  not  grow  that  big. 
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Pages  143-146:  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story  as 
suggested  above. 

Rereading  In  rereading  the  story  the  children  should  be  led  to  appre- 

ciate the  rhythmical  pattern  of  the  verbal  text.  This  whole 
story  fairly  sings.  All  of  Sally’s  mistakes  are  made  funnier  by 
the  little  refrain  that  emphasizes  the  joke  each  time.  This  is  a 
story  that  children  will  want  to  read  and  reread. 


Related  Practice 


Promoting 
ability  to 
classify  and 
generalize 


Substitution 
of  initial 
consonants 


Collect  pictures  of  rabbits,  cats,  ponies,  and  pigs.  Display  a 
picture  of  a rabbit.  Have  the  children  compare  it  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  kangaroo  on  page  141  of  this  Primer  and  tell  how 
the  rabbit  is  different  from  the  kangaroo.  The  children  should 
observe  the  differences  in  size  and  general  form,  in  size  and 
shape  of  tail,  in  shape  of  head,  length  of  legs,  etc.  This  discus- 
sion should  be  informal,  and  each  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  tell  at  least  one  difference  that  he  sees.  Then  ask  the  children 
why  Sally  thought  the  kangaroo  was  a rabbit  and  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  the  animals  are  alike,  developing  the  idea  that 
both  animals  hop,  both  have  fur  (instead  of  feathers  or  some 
other  type  of  covering),  etc. 

Then  arrange  several  pictures  of  rabbits  under  the  caption 
“Rabbits.”  Direct  the  children  to  study  all  of  the  pictures  and 
tell  how  all  the  rabbits  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 
Continue  using  pictures  of  animals,  comparing  them  first  with 
those  in  the  book  and  then  with  others  of  their  own  kind. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  see  the  relationship  between  one- 
syllable  known  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  conso- 
nants, list  the  known  sight  words  in  which  h occurs  as  an  initial 
consonant,  and  follow  the  procedures  described  in  the  lesson 
plan  on  page  306  of  this  Guidebook.  By  substituting  the 
consonant  h,  change  we  to  he  and  me  to  he.  Use  also  the  second 
auditory-perception  exercise  on  pages  299-300. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  73  and  74. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  During  conversation  periods  make  use  of  the  pictures  of  zoo 

ideas  animals  that  the  children  have  brought  to  school.  Discuss  the 

distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  animals,  the  tricks  they  can 
be  taught  to  do,  and  how  they  are  cared  for  in  a zoo. 
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Fun  at  School 

(Pages  147-151) 

new  word:  school 

word  cards:  7,  49,  118,  132,  136,  148 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “At  last  summer  was  over,  and  it  was  time  for  Dick  and  Jane 

vocabulary  to  do  just  what  you  do  in  the  autumn.  This  is  what  they  did.” 
Place  the  sentence  They  went  to  school  in  the  pocket  chart  and 
have  it  read.  If  the  pupils  do  not  infer  the  word  school  from 
context,  tell  them  the  word. 

“The  next  story  we  are  going  to  read  tells  about  the  fun  the 
children  had  at  school  one  day.  The  name  of  our  story  is  Fun 
at  School.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  147:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  happening?  Why  do 

reading  you  saqy  js  not  going  to  school?  Read  what  Dick  said  to 

Mother  and  Sally.  Read  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Jane  said. 
Which  friends  are  Dick  and  Jane  going  to  school  with?  Read 
aloud  the  two  lines  that  tell  about  Tom  and  Susan.” 

Page  148:  ‘‘Look  at  Sally..  She  seems  ready  to  go  some  place. 
Where  do  you  think  she  is  going  with  that  book  under  her 
arm?  What  makes  you  think  that  Sally  got  ready  to  go  to 
school  all  by  herself?”  The  children  should  be  led  to  observe 
that  Sally’s  sweater  is  not  properly  buttoned  and  that  she  has 
her  mittens,  even  though  it  is  not  very  cold  weather.  “Read  to 
find  out  what  Sally  said  to  Spot.  Read  what  Spot  said.  What 
line  tells  you  that  they  both  started  for  school?” 

Page  149:  “What  is  happening?  I think  Sally  knew  she  should 
be  quiet.  Read  what  she  whispered  to  Spot.  Do  you  think  the 
children  heard  Sally?  Do  you  think  Spot  will  be  quiet?  Read 
the  next  three  lines  to  find  out.  When  the  children  looked  up, 
what  did  they  see?”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally  to  show 
how  Sally  talked  to  Spot  and  how  Spot  barked. 

Page  150:  “In  what  ways  is  this  school-room  like  ours?  Sally 
is  talking  to  the  children.  Read  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  she 
is  telling  them.  What  did  Sally  want  to  do  at  school?  What 
did  Jane  say  to  Sally?  Why  did  she  tell  Sally  she  must  go 
home?”  Have  the  entire  page  read  orally. 
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Page  151:  “Read  what  the  children  said  to  Sally.  Read  the 
line  which  tells  that  Sally  was  polite.  What  do  you  suppose  she 
will  do  when  she  and  Spot  get  home?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page 
to  find  out.  Look  at  the  picture.  Do  you  think  Sally  and  Spot 
can  read  that  book?”  Have  the  page  read  orally  to  develop 
greater  appreciation  of  the  characters’  moods. 

Rereading  The  oral  rereading  of  the  story  may  have  the  effect  of  a dra- 

matic presentation.  Let  different  children  assume  the  parts 
of  the  characters  by  reading  what  each  says  in  the  story.  One 
child  may  read  the  accompanying  narrative  sentences. 

Related  Practice 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  evaluate  each  pupil’s  achieve- 
ments and  progress  in  the  light  of  the  chart  of  desirable  aims 
and  achievements  for  the  Primer  period,  given  on  page  102  of 
this  Guidebook.  She  should  then  plan  the  type  of  practice  best 
fitted  to  her  pupils’  needs,  using  previous  exercises  as  patterns. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  75  and  76. 

Correlated  Activities 

Singing  Children  will  enjoy  singing  the  following  adaptation  of  the 

son£s  song  “All  Around  the  Mulberry  Bush”: 

1.  This  in  the  way  that  Sally  went,  Sally  went,  Sally  went. 
This  is  the  way  that  Sally  went 

To  school  one  sunny  morning. 

2.  Bow-wow  is  all  that  Spot  could  say,  (Repeat) 

On  that  sunny  morning. 

3.  All  the  children  laughed  to  see  (Repeat) 

Sally  and  Spot  that  morning. 

4.  Sally  and  Spot  straight  home  must  go,  (Repeat) 

On  that  sunny  morning. 

Pets  at  School 

(Pages  152-157) 

Preliminary  Development 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  kinds  of  shows  which  have  been 
presented  at  school.  Lead  the  conversation  to  the  topic  of  a pet 
show.  Let  the  children  describe  pet  shows  they  have  attended, 
or  plan  the  way  they  think  a pet  show  could  be  conducted. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  152  and  153:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  these  two  pages. 

reading  What  pets  do  you  see?  What  are  the  children  doing  for  the 

pets?  Read  the  title  of  our  story.” 

Page  152:  “Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  find  out  what 
kind  of  pets  came  to  school.  Read  the  last  part  of  the  page  to 
see  if  any  of  the  pets  we  knotv  were  at  school.”  Have  this 
rhythmical  page  read  orally  in  two  separate  thought  units,  the 
first  one  ending  with  “One  little  duck  came,  too.” 

Page  153:  Guide  the  silent  reading  of  the  page,  and  then  say, 
“See  how  quickly  you  can  find  the  line  on  the  page  that  tells 
what  Little  Quack  said.  Read  the  part  that  tells  what  Little 
Quack  does  not  like.  Now  find  and  read  what  all  the  dogs  said, 
what  all  the  cats  said,  what  all  the  hens  said.” 

Page  154:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Why  is  Dick  bringing  the  pan 
of  water?  Read  what  he  said.  Something  happened  to  Little 
Quack  while  Dick  was  out  getting  the  water.  Read  what  Jack 
said  to  find  out  what  happened.  What  did  Dick  say  they  must 
do?  Where  do  you  think  the  duck  is?” 

Page  155:  “What  are  Jack  and  Dick  doing?  Read  what  they 
said.  Read  the  last  part  of  the  page.  How  many  children 
looked?  Where  did  they  look?  Read  the  part  that  tells  you.” 

Page  156:  “Which  pet  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Read  what 
Jack  said.  What  did  Jane  do?  Read  what  she  said.  Where  is 
Little  Quack  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  Whyr 
do  you  suppose  Little  Quack  went  to  the  black  hen?” 

Page  157:  “Read  what  Tom  said.  Now  tell  why  Little  Quack 
went  under  the  hen.  Read  to  yourself  the  rest  of  the  page  to 
see  what  happened.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Now  read  aloud  the  part  of  the  page  that  tells  the  same 
thing  the  picture  does.” 

Rereading  “Let’s  read  the  part  about  the  pets  coming  to  school  and 

what  they  said.  Read  all  of  the  part  that  tells  about  Little 
Quack.  Read  the  part  about  the  children  and  pets  going  home.” 

Related  Practice 

See  suggestions  on  page  312. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  77,  78,  and  79.  Pages  78  and  79  are  tests.  A copy 
of  the  tests  is  given  on  pages  314-315  of  this  Guidebook,  and 
the  directions  for  administering  them  are  on  pages  162-163. 
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Review  of  the  Primer 

Since  the  stories  in  this  Primer  provide  a rich  variety  of  ma- 
terial which  the  children  should  interpret  clearly  and  retain 
more  or  less  permanently,  they  are  worth  rereading.  Discuss 
the  principal  characters  in  each  favorite  story  and  tell  which 
parts  were  most  enjoyed  and  why.  Make  a summary  of  things 
the  children  have  learned  which  they  did  not  know  before 
reading  the  stories  in  this  book. 

At  this  time  the  standards  of  achievement  of  the  Primer 
period  ( Guidebook , page  102)  should  be  used  to  judge  the  qual- 
ity of  each  pupil’s  reading.  After  completing  the  reading  of  the 
Primer,  introduce  Our  New  Friends,  the  Basic  Book  One. 

Vocabulary  'i  est  IV 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  IV  (Work-Book,  page  78) . Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  162-163  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Visual- Auditory  Test  III 

Give  Visual-Auditory  Test  III  (Work-Book,  page  79) . In- 
structions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results 
are  given  on  pages  275-276  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Significant  Features  of  Our  New  Friends 


Content 


Organization 


Elements 
of  style 


Our  New  Friends  presents  both  realistic  and  fanciful 
stories.  The  realistic  stories  centre  about  fun  with  friends 
at  home  and  at  school,  with  work  activities,  and  with  ani- 
mal friends  and  toys.  Fanciful  stories  and  folk  tales  reach 
out  into  the  realm  of  “make-believe.”  These  stories  stimu- 
late the  imagination,  deepen  appreciation,  and  extend  the 
child’s  interest  and  pleasure  in  reading. 

The  stories  are  organized  in  five  groups  according  to 
the  dominant  theme  involved.  These  groups  are:  “New 
Friends,”  “Our  Friends  at  Work,”  “Our  Animal  Friends,” 
“Our  Friends  at  Play,”  and  “Story  Book  Friends.” 

The  style  of  Our  New  Friends  parallels  the  content  in 
that  it  develops  gradually  a greater  maturity  and  com- 
plexity. There  are  longer  sentences,  more  descriptive  nar- 
rative, fewer  repetitional  refrains,  and  more  building  up  of 
suspense  and  surprise.  Nevertheless,  the  rhythmical  aspect 
of  language  still  plays  an  important  part. 

The  relation  of  style  to  oral  reading  is  widely  recognized. 
The  style  of  the  sentences  in  this  book  almost  compels  cor- 
rect reading  aloud.  Notice,  for  example,  on  page  160,  the 
lines 


Little  Bunny  White  Tail 
was  going  home  to  dinner. 


If  the  child  recognizes  the  words  and  their  meaning,  he  will 
read  with  the  proper  inflections.  Sentences  are  divided, 
and  words  are  grouped  according  to  the  natural  patterns 
of  speech. 

“Fun  in  the  New  House”  illustrates  several  interesting 
phases  of  style.  The  story  starts  in  a matter-of-fact  way:  it 
is  a rainy  day,  and  the  children  want  to  go  to  see  their  new 
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friends.  Then  suddenly  the  mood  changes.  The  childrenljjlfj 
begin  to  have  some  fun,  and  the  change  in  style  reflects  thisll 
mood.  Then  the  descriptive  narrative  and  the  matter-of-l 
tact  conversation  are  resumed  until  the  children  start 
making  cookies.  Again,  the  playful  mood  within  this 
factual  story  is  perfectly  suggested  by  the  following:  1 

Cookie  horses  and  cows. 

Cookie  dogs  and  cats. 

Cookie  rabbits  and  chickens. 

And  little  cookie  ducks. 

A very  different  suggestion  of  mood  is  the  charming  first  i 
page  of  “Dark  Pony,”  where  mystery,  movement,  the  sense 
of  something  strange  are  suggested  by  the  words  and  tempo. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
care  with  which  these  stories  have  been  adapted  in  order  to 
give  the  child  experience  with  the  musical  quality  of  lan- 
guage, to  show  the  power  of  words  to  heighten  mood,  and 
to  suggest  movement  and  tempo.  The  style  of  these  stories 
compels  oral  reading  that  is  natural  and  vigorous,  because  p, 
those  qualities  characterize  the  material  to  be  read. 

Orderly  Use  of  Our  New  Friends 

As  a rule,  pupils  should  begin  reading  the  first  unit  of 
Our  New  Friends  upon  the  completion  of  Fun  with  Dick 
and  Jane,  and  should  read  each  succeeding  unit  in  turn. 

All  of  the  basic  vocabulary  introduced  up  to  this  point  is 
repeated  in  the  early  part  of  Our  New  Friends.  Delay  in 
introducing  Our  New  Friends  may  result  in  loss  of  power 
in  the  recognition  of  words  previously  learned.  In  suc- 
ceeding units  of  the  book  there  is  advantageously  spaced 
repetition  of  both  old  and  new  words.  The  reading  of  sup- 
plementary material  of  Primer  difficulty  should  parallel  II 
rather  than  precede  the  use  of  Our  New  Friends.  Specific  l| 
provision  for  independent  reading  of  a variety  of  selections  |j 
from  books  of  Pre-Primer  and  Primer  difficulty  is  made  I! 
through  the  Bibliography  of  Selections  for  Independent  |j 
Reading  provided  on  pages  436-441  of  this  Guidebook.  I; 
These  selections  correlate  in  content  and  vocabulary  with  i| 
stories  in  Our  New  Friends, 


Unit  I — New  Friends 

hi  [ 
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I 

Content  of  the  Unit 

The  stories  in  the  first  unit  of  Our  New  Friends  move  on 
from  the  episodes  of  Fun  ivith  Dick  and  Jane  to  a widening 
circle  of  experiences  with  friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  at 
school.  New  characters  are  introduced  as  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally 
get  acquainted  with  other  children  who  move  into  their  neigh- 
borhood and  join  the  group  of  playmates  introduced  in  the 
closing  unit  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

The  theme  of  friendliness  and  wholesome  human  relation- 
ships is  dominant  throughout  the  stories.  The  settings  are  so 
familiar  and  the  experiences  so  real  that  children  will  readily 
identify  themselves  with  the  story-characters  and  share  their 
surprises,  perplexities,  and  pleasures. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

A natural  and  interesting  transition  to  the  first  group  of 
stories  in  Our  New  Friends  was  provided  by  the  stories  in  the 
last  unit  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

Further  preparation  for  reading  the  first  stories  in  Our  Neiu 
Friends  may  be  provided  through  discussions  about  experiences 
of  pupils  in  their  own  neighborhood.  Children  may  be  en- 
couraged to  describe  “moving  days”  and  to  tell  how  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  new  children  who  moved  into  their 
neighborhood  or  how  they  made  friends  after  moving  to  a 
new  place. 

Introducing  the  Book 

Arousing  'When  interest  in  the  theme  “New  Friends”  is  at  its  height, 

T^the  book  s^low  ^ie  book  Our  New  Friends  to  the  pupils  and  say,  “In  our 

last  book  Dick  and  Jane  had  fun  with  some  of  the  children  who 
came  to  play  with  them.  We  called  these  children  friends  of 
Dick  and  Jane.  Can  you  remember  their  names?”  Write 
Tom,  Susan,  and  Jack  on  the  blackboard  as  the  pupils  name 
them.  Recall  some  of  the  stories  from  the  unit  “Fun  with  Our 
Friends”  in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 
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Directing 
proper  use 
of  the  book 


Presenting 
title  page 


Explaining 
table  of 
contents 


Presenting 
the  unit 
title  page 


“In  our  new  book  we  shall  read  about  some  more  friends 
that  Dick  and  Jane  have.”  Hold  the  book  so  that  the  pupils 
can  see  the  title.  After  they  have  read  the  title,  write  Our 
New  Friends  on  the  blackboard.  Direct  attention  to  the 
picture  and  say,  “Here  is  Dick  with  one  of  the  new  friends  we 
shall  read  about.” 

After  distributing  Our  New  Friends  to  the  children,  en- 
courage comment  about  the  cover.  Discuss  the  proper  care 
and  use  of  the  book.  Have  one  child  demonstrate  how  to  turn 
a page  carefully  from  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

Have  the  children  find  the  title  page  and  read  the  title.  Call 
attention  to  the  picture.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  some  things 
that  Dick  and  Jane  and  their  new  friends  could  do  together 
to  have  fun. 

Turn  to  pages  2 and  3 and  say,  “These  two  pages  are  called 
the  table  of  contents.  On  these  pages  we  shall  find  the  names 
of  the  stories  in  our  new  book.”  Direct  attention  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Dick,  Jane,  and  Sally  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  ex- 
plain that  the  word  under  the  picture  says  “Stories.”  “The  first 
part  of  our  book  has  stories  about  ‘New  Friends.’  ” Have  the 
children  find  the  first  unit  title.  Then  have  them  locate  and 
read  the  next  three  unit  titles. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  title  of  the  first  story.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  number  at  the  right  which  indicates  the  page  on 
which  the  story  begins. 

“Just  as  in  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  we  have  a colored  page 
to  show  us  where  each  group  of  stories  begins.”  Have  the  chil- 
dren find  the  first  colored  page  and  read  the  unit  title. 


The  New  Family 

(Pages  6-11) 

new  words:  lives  maybe  day  shall  Peter  Ellen 

Development 

“There  is  a new  house  next  door  to  Dick  and  Jane’s  house. 
One  day  Dick  and  Jane  were  watching  some  men  paint  the 
new  house.  Jane  said.  No  one  lives  there.  Have  the  pupils 
read  the  sentence  silently  and  orally  and  point  out  the  word 

lives. 


Preliminary 

Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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Checking  the 
Presentation 


Note:  Sentences,  phrases,  or  words  which  are  italicized  in  the 
Preliminary  Development  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
as  they  are  spoken  by  the  teacher  and  then  read  silently  and 
orally  by  the  pupils.  After  the  sentence  is  read,  the  pupils 
should  be  asked  to  identify  the  new  word  it  presents. 

If  a direction  such  as  Write  the  line  and  have  it  read  is  given, 
this  indicates  that  the  line  is  not  to  be  spoken  by  the  teacher, 
but  is  to  be  read  independently  by  the  pupils. 

“Dick  said,  Maybe  a big  family  will  live  in  it.  Maybe  I shall 
have  boys  to  play  with.  Dick  and  Jane  were  anxious  to  know 
who  was  going  to  live  in  the  new  house.  And  then  one  day  a 
family  came.  The  first  story  will  tell  us  whether  it  was  a big 
family. 

Note:  The  words  Peter  and  Ellen  will  be  presented  during 
the  guided  reading. 

To  check  on  recognition  of  the  words  presented,  have  various 
pupils  go  to  the  blackboard  and  identify  the  words  called  for. 
“Find  the  word  which  tells  that  Dick  was  not  sure  a big  family 
would  live  in  the  new  house.  Read  the  two  lines  that  tell 
something  about  the  new  house.”  Have  children  find  and 
frame  the  words  live  and  lives. 


Reading  front  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  first  story. 
“Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out  what  kind  of  family  will  come 
to  live  in  the  new  house.” 

Pages  6 and  7:  “How  does  the  picture  tell  us  that  the  house 
next  door  to  Dick  and  Jane’s  house  is  new?” 

Page  6:  “Dick  and  Jane  are  talking  to  each  other  about  the 
new  house.  Read  the  first  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Jane 
said.”  Have  the  last  line  read  orally. 

Note:  Pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  silently  before 
reading  orally.  In  the  first  reading  the  pupils  must  be  guided  so 
that  they  are  reading  to  find  out  something,  not  merely  to  see  if 
they  “know  all  of  the  words.” 

Each  child  should  be  responsible  for  making  known  any  diffi- 
culties encountered  while  reading  silently. 

Page  7:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  and  tell  how  Dick  answered 
Jane’s  question.  Now  we  will  find  out  what  Jane  thinks.  Read 
the  next  three  lines  to  yourself.”  Then  say,  “Read  aloud  the 
line  that  tells  whom  Jane  wants  to  play  with.”  Ask  the  pupils 
to  finish  reading  the  page  to  find  out  if  Dick  wanted  girls  to 
live  in  the  new  house. 
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Rereading 


Pages  8 and  9:  “What  does  this  picture  show  us?  We  can’t  se 
Dick  and  Jane  in  this  picture,  but  I think  they  are  watching  th 
new  family  move  in.  What  do  you  see  that  makes  you  thin] 
there  will  be  girls  in  the  family?  That  there  will  be  boys? 

Page  8:  “Read  what  Jane  said  to  find  out  if  she  saw  what  w 
see.  Read  what  Dick  said  to  find  out  what  he  saw.” 


Page  9:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  on  this  page  to  yourself  anc 
then  show  me  the  part  of  the  picture  they  tell  about.  Wha 
does  the  next  line  tell  you?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tel 
what  Jane  and  Dick  said  when  they  saw  this  car  come. 

‘‘Dick  asked  a question  in  the  last  two  lines.”  Have  the  ques 
tion  read  aloud.  “What  do  you  think  the  answer  to  Dick’ 
question  is?  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Note:  It  may  seem  advisable  to  divide  this  story  for  us< 
during  two  reading  periods.  If  so,  the  first  four  pages  shoulc 
be  read  as  a unit.  Page  1 of  the  Work-Book  may  be  used  at  am 
time  after  page  7 has  been  read. 

Page  10:  “What  has  happened  now?  The  first  line  tells  some 
thing  about  the  car.  Read  this  line.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page 
to  yourself  to  find  out  who  came  in  the  black  car.” 


Page  11:  Tell  pupils  that  the  two  new  children  are  Peter  anc 
Ellen.  Write  the  two  names  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are 
spoken.  “Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  Dick  anti 
Tane  did  when  they  saw  the  boy  and  girl.  Read  the  next  twe 
lines  to  find  out  how  Dick  and  Jane  learned  the  names  of  the 
new  children. 

‘‘Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  How  are 
Dick  and  Jane  helping  Peter  and  Ellen?  What  is  Spot  doing? 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  why  he  is  barking.  Have 
you  ever  had  a new  family  move  in  next  door  to  you?  Were 
you  excited?  Did  you  hurry  over  to  introduce  yourself?” 

Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  read  in  a conversational  style 
by  such  comments  as:  “Read  the  way  you  think  Jane  talked. 
How  do  you  think  Dick  felt  when  he  said  that?  Can  you  say 
it  to  show  us  he  felt  that  way?” 

This  story  may  be  reread  in  the  following  units:  the  part 
that  tells  what  Dick  and  Jane  said  while  they  watched  the  men 
finish  the  new  house  (pages  6 and  7);  what  they  said  when  the 
moving  van  came  (page  8);  the  part  in  which  Dick  and  Jane 
are  disappointed  (page  9);  the  most  exciting  part  (page  10); II 
what  happened  after  they  saw  the  new  boy  and  girl  (page  11).  II 
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Informal  conversations,  motivated  by  such  questions  as  the 
following,  will  aid  pupils  in  recalling  and  using  ideas  gained 
from  this  story: 

“When  you  meet  new  friends,  what  is  the  first  thing  you 
would  like  to  know  about  them?  What  was  the  first  thing  Dick 
and  Jane  told  their  new  neighbors?  Was  the  next  thing  they 
said  a good  way  to  make  friends?  If  a boy  or  girl  moves  into 
your  neighborhood,  how  can  you  be  friendly  to  him?  If  a boy 
or  girl  you  don’t  know  comes  to  our  school,  how  can  you  show 
that  you  are  friendly?’’ 


Answering 

thought 

questions 
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Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  comprehending  thought  questions  and 
recalling  story  facts,  write  the  following  questions  on  the  board. 
Have  the  children  read  each  question  silently  and  answer  it. 

Who  came  to  live  in  the  new  house  one  day? 

Who  is  the  girl  who  will  live  in  the  new  house? 

Who  looks  like  Ellen? 

Who  said,  “Maybe  the  family  will  have  boys”? 

Who  will  play  with  the  doll  house? 

Who  will  play  with  Peter? 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of 
the  letter  l in  both  initial  and  final  positions,  use  the  sentences 
above  and  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  word  look  on  the  board  and  say,  “This  word 
begins  with  the  letter  l.  Do  you  see  any  other  words  on  the 
blackboard  that  begin  with  the  letter  /?”  As  the  children  find 
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the  words  live,  looks,  and  like,  write  them  on  the  board  in  a 
column.  Ask  the  children  to  pronounce  each  word  and  indi- 
cate the  letter  l at  the  beginning  of  the  word.* 

2.  “I  see  two  words  in  the  second  line  that  have  the  letter  l 
at  the  end  of  the  word.  Who  can  find  these  two  words?  There 
is  another  word  on  the  board  that  ends  with  this  letter.  Can 
you  find  it?”  List  doll,  girl,  will.  Have  the  children  pronounce 
each  word  and  indicate  the  letter  / at  the  end  of  the  word. 
Explain  that  two  I’s  sound  the  same  as  one. 

3.  Pronounce  the  following  list  of  words  and  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  whether  they  hear  an  l at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  word:  live,  fell,  well,  look,  laugh,  like,  tell,  will,  let,  ball. 


* If  children  evidence  difficulty  in  producing  the  sound  of  l in  words,  refer 
to  the  Speech  Improvement  Cards  and  accompanying  manual.  (See  page 
131  of  this  Guidebook .) 
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If  some  pupils  need  additional  practice  in  answering  thought 
questions,  mimeograph  an  exercise  such  as  the  following  for 
pupils  to  use  independently  at  their  seats.  Have  the  pupils 
encircle  the  correct  answer  to  each  question. 


Can  Ellen  live  in  a doll  house? 

Yes 

No 

Can  a toy  horse  eat? 

Yes 

No 

Can  Peter  play  with  a toy  horse? 

Yes 

No 

Can  Jane  play  with  dolls? 

Yes 

No 

Use  pages  1 and  2 of  the  Work-Book  at  this  time.  For  an 
explanation  of  procedures  for  the  use  of  the  Work-Book,  see  Cfa 
pages  123-124  of  this  Guidebook.  For  directions  for  introduc- 
ing  page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  on  the 
inside  cover  of  the  Work-Book. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatic 

play 


Independent 

reading 


Encourage  the  children  to  engage  in  dramatic  play  in  which 
they  pretend  that  a new  family  has  come  to  live  next  door  to 
the  classroom  play  house.  Two  or  three  pupils  may  pretend 
to  be  new  friends,  and  other  children  may  take  turns  intro- 
ducing themselves  and  making  the  newcomers  feel  at  home. 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography,  page  436  of  this  Guidebook,  for 
suggestions  for  material  from  other  books  related  in  content 
and  vocabulary  to  the  story  “The  New  Family.” 

Note:  After  each  selection  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  words 
which  have  not  been  developed  in  the  Basic  Reader  are  in- 
dicated. The  teacher  may  prepare  pupils  for  independent  read' 
ing  of  a selection  by  presenting  the  new  words  in  advance. 


h 

Gui 


Who  Will  Ride? 

(Pages  12-16) 

new  words:  wagon  let  put  her  us  walk 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  a picture  in  our  last  story  we  saw  men  unloading  some 

vocabulary  toys  that  belonged  to  Peter  and  Ellen.” 

Ask  the  children  to  name  the  toys.  When  wagon  is  named,  II 
write  it  on  the  board.  “How  many  of  you  have  a wagon  to  11 
play  with?  Tell  us  how  you  play  with  your  wagon. 

“Peter  liked  to  play  with  his  wagon,  too.  This  is  one  thing  ifl 
he  often  did.”  He  put  something  into  the  wagon.  Have  the  |1 
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word  put  framed.  “Sometimes  Ellen  wanted  to  ride.  Then 
Peter  did  this.”  He  let  Ellen  ride.  Erase  the  word  Ellen,  sub- 
stitute the  word  her,  and  say,  “We  can  use  the  word  her  in  this 
sentence  instead  of  ‘Ellen.’ 

“Sometimes  Ellen  did  this.”  Write  She  let  her  dolls  ride  and 
have  the  line  read.  Ask  a pupil  to  frame  the  word  “her.” 
“Sometimes  Peter  rode  with  Ellen  in  the  wagon.  Then  he 
would  say.  See  us  go.  See  us  go  fast.  But  sometimes  Peter 
said,  ‘Ellen  likes  to  ride  alone.  I will  walk.'  ” 


Checking  the 
nesentation 

nil 


Check  the  recognition  of  phrases  and  words  by  questions 
which  give  meaning  clues,  such  as:  “Read  the  lines  that  tell 
what  Peter  sometimes  did.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  Peter 
said  when  he  and  Ellen  rode  in  the  wagon.  What  word  means 
Peter  and  Ellen  in  these  lines?” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  After  the  children  find  the  story  and  read  the  title,  say, 

“Peter  wants  someone  to  ride  with  him.  Who  do  you  think  will 
ride?  As  we  read  the  story,  let’s  see  if  anyone  guessed  right.” 


eading 


Page  12:  “What  two  people  are  in  this  picture?  Find  their 
names  in  the  first  line.  What  toy  is  in  the  picture?  Find  the 
name  of  the  toy  in  the  second  line. 

“Read  the  first  three  lines  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Peter 
is  telling  Grandmother.  Read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out 
if  Grandmother  will  ride.  Read  the  last  part  of  the  page  to 
find  out  if  Peter  will  ask  anyone  else  to  ride.” 

Page  13:  “What  is  Ellen  doing?  Read  what  Peter  said  to  her. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  Ellen  said 
to  Peter.”  Have  some  pupil  read  orally  what  Peter  said;  the 
one  line  which  tells  why  Ellen  couldn’t  ride;  the  two  lines  in 
which  Ellen  tells  Peter  to  get  someone  else  to  ride. 

Note:  If  this  story  is  divided  for  use  during  two  reading 
periods,  pages  12  and  13  should  be  read  as  a unit. 


Page  14:  “Read  the  first  line  to  see  if  Peter  did  what  Ellen 
told  him  to.  Look  at  the  picture  and  tell  what  Jane  is  doing. 
Read  what  Peter  said  when  he  found  Jane.  Read  aloud  the  line 
that  makes  you  think  Peter  was  planning  to  ride  in  the  wagon 
with  Jane.  What  word  tells  you  that  Peter  was  going  to  ride.” 

Page  15:  “It  looks  as  if  Dick  is  too  busy  to  ride.  I think  we 
shall  have  to  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  he  is  doing.”  Ask 
a pupil  to  read  aloud  the  line  that  tells  what  Dick  is  doing. 
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Page  16:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  this  page  to  yourself  and 
tell  what  Sally  did?” 

Note:  If  the  children  have  difficulty  in  grasping  the  content 
of  a whole  page  at  a time,  they  should  read  shorter  units.  The 
teacher  should  gradually  increase  the  length  as  reading  efficiency 
is  developed. 

After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  ask  pupils  to  read 
aloud  what  Sally  said  to  Peter.  “What  word  makes  you  know 
that  Sally  thought  Peter  would  ride  in  the  wagon,  too?  Read 
the  lines  telling  what  toys  Sally  put  into  the  wagon.  Read  what  j 
Peter  said  when  he  saw  what  Sally  had  done.  Read  what  Sally  ^ 
said  when  she  knew  she  couldn’t  ride.  Do  you  think  she  was 
disappointed?  What  does  the  last  line  tell  us?” 

'Discussing  Through  reading  several  stories  in  which  the  same  characters 

characters  engage  in  various  activities,  children  will  come  to  feel  that 
these  story  characters  are  real  people,  and  will  be  able  to  predict 
how  a certain  person  will  react  to  a given  situation.  To  pro- 
mote this  type  of  interpretation,  ask  the  children  if  they  can 
think  of  any  reasons  why  they  would  like  to  have  Peter  for  a 
playmate.  During  the  conversation  bring  out  the  ideas  that 
Peter  was  anxious  to  share  his  toy;  he  didn’t  tease  when  the 
other  children  were  too  busy  to  play  with  him;  and  he  let  Sally 
have  her  own  way  about  the  toys. 

Rereading  As  a preparation  for  fluent  oral  reading,  have  the  children 

study  each  page  silently  in  response  to  directions  similar  to 
those  in  the  rereading  section  of  the  preceding  lesson  plan. 
Then  have  the  story  read  aloud. 

Note:  The  expression  which  a child  puts  into  his  oral  read- 
ing is  one  indication  of  his  understanding.  The  teacher  should 
be  alert  to  detect  a wrong  emphasis  or  inflection  and  check  the 
child’s  grasp  of  content  by  thought  questions. 

During  an  informal  conversation  pupils  may  decide  what 
they  liked  about  the  way  certain  children  read.  From  such  dis- 
cussions the  group  may  begin  to  develop  their  own  standards 
for  oral  reading.  For  example: 

He  reads  the  way  people  talk. 

He  reads  so  that  we  can  hear  everything  he  says. 


Related  Practice 

Using  To  give  practice  in  combining  context  clues  and  study  of 

context  word  forms  in  identifying  the  appropriate  sight  word  to  com- 

plete the  meaning  of  a sentence,  write  the  following  sentences 
and  words  on  the  blackboard: 
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Peter  said,  “I  have  a red wagon  wanted 

I will you  ride  with  me.”  get  let 

Sally  said,  “My  toys  can  ride  with ” us  up 

She  put toys  into  the  wagon.  she  her 

Now  Sally  and  Peter  will  have  to went  walk 

Direct  the  children  to  select  the  proper  word  to  complete 
each  sentence.  Write  the  word  in  the  blank  space  and  have  the 
line  read.  If  the  wrong  word  is  selected,  lead  the  children  to 
recognize  the  unsuitability  of  its  meaning. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound 
and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  initial  con- 
sonants and  to  strengthen  the  recognition  of  the  sound  and 
appearance  of  the  initial  consonants  g,  p,  l,  proceed  as  follows: 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
them  read: 

Come  and  get  into  the  wagon 
I will  let  you  ride 

Then  say,  “There  are  two  words  in  these  sentences  that  look 
and  sound  very  much  alike.  Who  can  tell  what  they  are?” 
When  the  children  have  decided  that  get  and  let  are  the  words, 
write  the  letters  g,  l,  and  p on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce  the 
word  get  and  have  a child  point  to  the  letter  which  represents 
the  correct  initial  sound.  Then  write  the  word  get. 

Note:  Avoid  having  the  children  pronounce  the  phonetic 
elements  separately.  Blending  is  done  mentally,  not  vocally. 
Words  should  be  pronounced  as  wholes  in  order  that  the  appro- 
priate sound  and  the  natural  blend  of  the  elements  will  be  pro- 
duced clearly  but  not  distorted. 

Pronounce  the  word  let,  and  when  the  children  have  located  the 
correct  beginning  letter,  erase  the  letter  g in  the  word  get  and 
substitute  l.  Continue  with  the  word  pet.  Interchange  the 
initial  consonants  g,  p,  l again,  having  the  children  pronounce 
the  word  each  time. 

Note:  Exercises  such  as  the  one  above  serve  as  an  informal 
review  of  initial-consonant  sounds,  and  also  direct  attention  to 
the  endings  of  words.  Substitution  of  initial  consonants  in 
words  with  analogous  endings  provides  informal  visual-auditory 
training  in  the  vowel  sounds  and  in  blending  the  vowel  with  the 
final  consonant.  However,  no  attempt  is  made  to  have  the 
pupils  memorize  the  word  endings  as  phonograms. 

If  some  children  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the  sound 
and  appearance  of  initial  consonants  in  words,  reproduce  the 
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following  lists  of  words.  Direct  the  children  to  underline  the 
first  letter  in  each  word  that  looks  and  sounds  like  the  letter  at 
the  top  of  the  column. 


t 

P 

n 

s 

l 

tail 

put 

now 

soon 

lives 

talk 

quack 

said 

came 

take 

look 

good 

must 

say 

little 

toy 

Pig 

not 

saw 

met 

lives 

pony 

new 

was 

let 

Work-Book  Use  pages  3 and  4. 

Correlated  Activities 


Playing 
a game 


Recalling 
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stories 


Independent 

reading 
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stories 


To  promote  retention  of  story  facts  and  appreciation  of  the 
humorous  elements  of  the  story,  the  following  game  may  be 
played.  One  child  pretends  that  he  is  Peter.  He  asks  another 
child  in  the  class,  “Will  you  ride  in  my  wagon?”  Each  child  he 
asks  pretends  to  be  someone  in  the  story  and  says  what  that 
character  would  say.  Then  the  child  who  is  “Peter”  must  guess 
who  the  other  child  is  pretending  to  be.  For  example,  if  some 
one  says,  “I  am  too  big.  I can  not  ride  in  your  wagon,”  Petei 
should  say,  “You  are  Grandmother.”  If  he  does  not  guess  cor 
rectly,  the  child  he  is  addressing  continues  the  questioning. 

This  story  may  remind  the  children  of  other  stories  they  have 
read.  Stories  they  may  mention  are  “See  Baby  Go,”  from  IVt 
Look  and  See,  and  “Puff  Wants  to  Play,5’  from  Fun  with  Dicl 
and  Jane.  During  the  language  period  or  story  hour  the  teachei 
should  show  the  pictures  from  one  of  these  stories  in  sequence 
and  have  the  children  give  in  story  form  their  own  interpreta 
tion  of  the  pictures. 

Selections  for  independent  reading  are  suggested  in  the 
Bibliography  on  page  436  of  this  Guidebook.  One  or  more 
copies  of  books  containing  such  selections  may  be  placed  on  the 
library  table  for  independent  reading  while  the  teacher  is  work 
ing  with  other  groups. 

Book  marks  should  be  used  to  indicate  the  selections  to  be 
read.  If  several  copies  of  a book  are  available,  each  member  o 
a reading  group  may  be  supplied  with  a copy  for  supplementary 
reading. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  P-Penny  and  His  Little  Ret 
Cart,  by  Amy  Wentworth  Stone,  and  the  story  “Sally’s  Letter,’ 
from  Sally  Does  It,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  and  Elizabeth  R 
Montgomery. 
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Fun  in  the  New  House 


(Pages  17-21) 

| new  words:  rain  umbrella 

Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 
i vocabulary 
in  context 


splash 


time 


“When  you  want  to  make  a picture  that  shows  rain,  how  do 
you  do  it?”  After  several  children  have  made  simple  illustra- 
tions on  the  board,  select  the  one  which  gives  the  best  effect 
of  rain.  If  no  one  uses  slanting  lines,  show  rain  falling  that  way. 

Then  ask  several  pupils  to  draw  something  that  we  carry  in 
the  rain.  Write  the  word  umbrella  under  two  or  three  of  the 
drawings.  Make  slanting  lines  over  the  illustrations  of  the 
umbrellas  and  write  rain  on  the  board  as  a label  for  the  picture. 

“What  happens  when  you  step  in  a puddle  of  water  on  the 
walk?”  The  answer  We  splash  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board. Draw  lines  representing  a sidewalk  and  write  the  word 
walk.  Have  someone  make  a drawing  on  the  board  to  show  a 
puddle  on  the  walk,  with  lines  near  it  to  represent  a splash. 
Write  the  word  splash  as  a label. 

“When  it  is  time  to  go  home  on  a rainy  day,  this  is  what  we 
do.”  Write  We  put  up  our  umbrellas  and  have  it  read. 

“Our  next  story  tells  about  some  fun  that  Dick  and  Jane  had 
on  a rainy  day.  This  is  what  they  did.”  Write  They  went  to  see 
Peter  and  Ellen  and  have  the  line  read.  “They  had  so  much 
fun  that  the  afternoon  seemed  short,  but  soon  it  was  this 
time.”  Write  time  to  go  home  and  have  the  line  read. 

Note:  Frequently,  familiar  words  are  presented  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Development  to  introduce  new  meanings.  For  exam- 
ple, new  meanings  for  walk  (a  sidewalk),  up  and  put  (put  up  an 
umbrella),  and  see  (visit)  are  presented  in  this  Development. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Now  we  are  going  to  read  a story  called  ‘Fun  in  the  New 
House.’  Let’s  read  to  see  what  the  children  did  at  Peter  and 
Ellen’s  house.”  Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story. 


Guided 

reading 


Page  17:  “How  does  the  picture  tell  you  that  it  is  a rainy  day? 
What  does  the  first  line  tell  you?  Some  children  don’t  like  rainy 
days,  but  Dick  and  Jane  look  happy.  Read  what  Dick  said  to 
find  out  what  they  want  to  do.  Do  you  think  Mother  will  let 
them  go  out  in  the  rain?  Read  to  find  out.” 
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Check  comprehension  by  having  pupils  read  orally  in  re- 
sponse to  directions  such  as:  “Read  the  line  that  tells  about  the 
weather.  Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  Dick  said  about  Peter 
and  Ellen.  Read  two  lines  which  show  that  Dick  was  polite.” 
Page  18:  “How  did  Dick  and  Jane  dress  for  the  rainy  day? 
They  look  happier  than  ever.  Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find 
out  why.”  When  these  three  lines  have  been  read  silently  and 
orally,  say,  “Jane  is  pretending  something  as  she  walks  along. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  what  she  is  pretending.” 
Page  19:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  to  find  out  why  Peter  is  at 
the  door.  Peter  has  a surprise  for  Dick  and  Jane.  To  find  out 
what  it  is,  we’ll  read  what  he  said.” 

Page  20:  “Look  at  the  picture  and  then  see  if  the  first  two  lines 
tell  the  same  thing  that  the  picture  does.  Read  the  part  that 
tells  you  what  kinds  of  cookies  Mother  let  the  children  make. 
Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tell  what  the  children  did  after 
the  cookies  were  baked.” 

Page  21:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  this  page  to  yourself  to 
find  out  what  happened  next?”  Then  ask,  “Wasn’t  that  a good 
joke  on  Dick?  Who  can  tell  me  what  the  joke  was?  Why  didn’t 
the  children  in  the  story  know  that  it  had  stopped  raining?” 

Extending  “Tell  why  you  think  ‘Fun  in  the  New  House’  is  a good  name 

interpretation  £or  story  Now  listen  to  this  little  poem: 

Rain,  rain  go  away. 

Come  again  some  other  day. 

Little  children  want  to  play. 

“Do  you  think  the  children  in  the  poem  are  different  from 
the  children  in  our  story?  In  what  way?” 

Rereading  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  plot  sequence  and  to  the 

recognition  of  the  central  idea  of  a given  passage  during  the 
rereading  of  this  story.  Write  the  following  on  the  board: 

Dick  and  Jane  have  fun  in  the  rain. 

Dick  and  jane  want  to  go  to  see  Peter  and  Ellen. 

Peter  is  happy  to  see  Dick  and  Jane. 

Ask  the  children  to  read  page  17  to  themselves,  and  then  see 
if  they  can  find  the  sentence  on  the  board  which  tells  about 
what  they  read.  When  the  children  decide  that  it  is  the  second 
sentence,  place  the  number  1 in  front  of  this  sentence.  Then  ask 
them  to  read  page  18  and  find  the  sentence  that  tells  what  hap- 
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Phrase 

recognition 


pened.  Continue  with  page  19,  numbering  each  sentence  to 
indicate  the  appropriate  order. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  continue  with  each  of  the 
separate  thought  units  on  pages  20  and  21. 

The  children  ate  the  cookies. 

The  children  said,  “Good-bye.” 

Mother  let  the  children  make  cookies. 

Dick  put  up  the  umbrella,  but  there  was  no  rain. 

As  the  children  decide  on  the  correct  sentences,  number  them 
in  order.  After  the  completed  rereading  of  the  story,  have  the 
children  read  aloud  in  proper  order  the  summary  sentences. 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  rapid  phrase  recognition  and  in  phrase 
grouping  in  oral  reading,  write  on  the  board  the  phrase  in 
the  rain  and  have  it  read.  Then  write  the  words  Away  they 
went  in  front  of  the  phrase  and  have  the  sentence  read.  Con- 
tinue with  the  italicized  phrases  in  the  following  sentences,  hav- 
ing each  phrase  read  first  as  a unit  and  then  in  the  sentence: 

They  went  to  the  white  house. 

Dick  put  up  the  big  black  umbrella. 

Away  they  went  with  a splash. 

It  was  time  to  go  home. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound 
and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the  initial 
consonant  and  to  review  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  let- 
ter n,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  new,  no,  not,  now  on  the  blackboard  and 
lead  the  children  to  observe  that  all  of  these  words  begin  with 
the  letter  n.  Then  say,  “Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  this  letter?” 
Pronounce  each  word  and  have  pupils  indicate  the  letter  n. 

2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  go,  so, 
mew,  cow.  Then  say,  “I  am  going  to  show  you  how  we  can 
make  other  words  by  changing  one  letter.”  Change  go  to  no, 
so  to  no,  mew  to  new,  and  cow  to  now,  having  the  children 
pronounce  each  word. 

3.  Write  the  word  came  and  say,  “Now  I am  going  to  show 
you  a new  word,  but  I think  you  will  know  what  it  is,  because 
it  is  just  like  came  except  at  the  beginning.”  Change  came  to 
name  and  have  the  new  word  pronounced.  Write  the  sentence 
Sally  said,  “My  name  is  Sally”  on  the  board  and  have  it  read. 


Phonetic 

analysis 
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4.  To  give  practice  in  hearing  the  sound  of  the  letter  n in 
either  the  initial  or  final  position  in  a word,  pronounce  each 
of  the  following  words.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  whether  they 
hear  the  n at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  word:  new,  can,  now , 
fun,  in,  no,  name,  on,  not. 

Work-Book  Use  page  5. 


Correlated  Activities 

Reproducing  The  children  may  pantomime  parts  of  the  story  while  singing 

the  story  the  following  song  to  the  tune  of  “Around  the  Mulberry  Bush.” 

in  song  ° ° 

1.  This  is  the  way  that  Dick  and  Jane,  Dick  and  Jane,  Dick 

and  Jane, 

This  is  the  way  that  Dick  and  Jane 
Walked  on  a rainy  day. 

2.  Here  are  the  cookies  that  they  made,  etc.  On  a rainy  day. 

3.  Peter  and  Ellen  made  some,  too,  etc.  On  a rainy  day. 

4.  Then  it  was  time  to  say  good-bye,  etc.  On  a rainy  dav. 

5.  But  the  sun  had  played  a joke,  etc.  And  made  a sunny  day. 


Independent  From  their  related  reading  the  pupils  may  gain  suggestions 
reading  for  otiier  things  it  is  fun  to  do  on  a rainy  day.  See  the  Bibliog- 

raphy on  page  436  of  this  Guidebook. 


The  First  Day  at  School 

(Pages  22-24) 

new  words:  first  going  name  your 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Our  story  today  is  about  Peter  and  Ellen  and  their  first  day 

vocabulary  at  scf200l.  This  is  what  Ellen  told  the  children  she  met  at 
school.”  Write  her  name  and  have  the  pupils  read  it. 

Note:  If  children  have  any  difficulty  with  the  word  name, 
remind  them  that  it  begins  like  no  and  ends  like  came. 

“This  is  what  one  girl  asked  Ellen.”  Present  the  question 
What  is  your  name ? “Ellen  answered  her  this  way.”  Write  the 
sentence  My  name  is  Ellen  and  have  it  read. 

Note:  The  word  “going”  will  be  presented  in  the  guided 
reading. 
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Checking  the  Write  the  following  on  the  blackboard:  time  to  play,  the 
presentation  day,  at  school,  what  is  your  name,  new  friends.  Ask  the 

children  to  frame  and  read  the  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions: Where  are  you  now?  Whom  do  you  meet  when  you  come 
to  school?  What  do  new  friends  ask  you  when  you  first  meet 
them?  When  recess  comes,  what  is  it  time  to  do?  What  do  we 
call  the  day  on  which  school  begins? 

Reading  from  the  Rook 

Guided  “Let’s  find  the  story  about  ‘The  First  Day  at  School’  and 

reading  See  wjiat  happened  to  Ellen.  She  made  a funny  mistake  be- 

cause she  was  new  in  school.” 


Rereading 


Applying 
ideas  gained 
in  reading 


Page  22:  Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  the  title.  “This  pic- 
ture shows  some  of  the  things  that  the  children  did  on  the  first 
day  at  school.  If  you  read  the  first  two  lines,  you  will  find  out 
how  Peter  and  Ellen  felt.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  your- 
selves to  find  out  why  Ellen  is  happy.”  Ask  one  or  two  children 
to  read  the  page  orally  to  show  how  they  think  Ellen  talked. 
Page  23:  “Look  at  this  picture.  What  are  all  the  children  ex- 
cept Ellen  doing?”  Elicit  going  out  and  write  it  on  the  black- 
board. Ask  some  pupil  to  find  the  little  word  “go”  in  “going.”' 
“Let’s  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  Ellen  thought  when  she 
saw  the  other  children  going  out.”  After  the  silent  reading,, 
ask,  “What  word  tells  us  that  Ellen  was  not  sure  it  was  time 
to  go  home?  Read  the  two  lines  that  tell  us  what  Ellen  did.” 
Page  24:  “Where  is  Ellen  going?  Are  any  of  the  other  chil- 
dren going  the  same  way?”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  page. 

Since  the  story  is  short,  the  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  it  aloud  for  enjoyment. 

“If  someone  asked  you  the  question  ‘What  is  your  name?' 
how  would  you  answer?”  Have  the  children  look  back  to  see 
how  Ellen  replied  to  the  same  question.  Stress  the  need  for 
giving  the  full  name  in  certain  situations,  such  as  at  school 
and  if  one  gets  lost. 


Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  give  practice  in  rapid  phrase  recognition  and  in  proper 
phrases  phrase  grouping  in  oral  reading,  follow  the  procedure  given  in 

the  preceding  lesson  plan  on  pages  331-332  of  this  Guidebook. 
Use  the  phrases  your  name,  first  name,  going  down  the  walk, 
the  first  day,  time  to  go  home,  laughed  Susan.  Write  the  words 
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Work-Book 


What  is  before  the  first  phrase  in  order  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence. Continue  adding  words  to  each  phrase  so  as  to  make  a| 
complete  sentence,  and  have  each  sentence  read. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  and  relate  the  soundl 
and  appearance  of  the  consonant  r when  occurring  initially  in 
words,  write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  aj 
column,  underscoring  the  first  word,  rain: 

rain,  rabbit,  fun,  run,  ride,  came,  red,  ran. 


Have  a child  look  at  the  word  rain  and  say  it.*  Have  the 
second  word  ( rabbit ) pronounced.  Then  say,  “The  two  words 
begin  with  the  letter  r.  Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  letter  r 
as  I say  ‘rabbit’  and  ‘rain’?”  Have  a pupil  pronounce  each  of 
the  words  and  underline  it  if  it  begins  with  the  letter  r. 

Then  write  the  sentence:  Dick  likes  his  pet  r . . . Ask 
the  children  to  read  the  sentence  silently  and  guess  what  the 
last  word  should  be  [rabbit).  Change  the  letter  r to  d and 
repeat.  Continue  with  the  letter  k. 

Use  page  6. 


A Play  House  at  School 


NEW  words: 


(Pages  25-27) 
know  take 


p 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  our  next  story,  we  shall  read  about  some  of  Dick  and 

inTontext  Janes  old  friends.  What  boys  and  girls  did  Dick  and  Jane 

know  before  they  met  Peter  and  Ellen?”  As  children  recall 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Susan,  write  the  names  on  the  blackboard. 

“Did  you  ever  take  some  blocks  and  make  a play  house?” 
Compare  the  words  make  and  take.  “What  other  kind  of  play 
house  do  you  know  about? 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  today  about  some  of  the  chil- 
dren we  know  who  wanted  to  make  a play  house  at  school. 

“There  were  many  things  about  school  that  Ellen  did  not 
know,  so  she  made  some  mistakes.  In  our  story  today  she 
takes  something  that  surprises  the  other  children.  Let’s  read 
the  story  to  find  out  what  she  did.” 

* If  children  evidence  difficulty  in  producing  the  sound  of  r in  the  initial 
position,  refer  to  the  Speech  Cards  and  accompanying  manual.  (See  page 
131  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  locate  the  story  “A  Play  House  at  School” 
by  using  the  table  of  contents.  Have  the  title  read. 

Guided  Page  25:  “Look  at  the  page  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  names 

readmg  Q£  the  j-,0yS  jn  the  picture.”  After  the  children  have  found  and 

pronounced  “Tom”  and  “Peter,”  say,  “Read  the  page  to  find 
out  what  Tom,  Peter,  and  the  two  little  girls  wanted  to  do.” 
After  the  silent  reading  ask  the  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  lines 
that  tell  what  Tom  wanted  to  make;  the  two  lines  that  tell  why 
Peter  wanted  a big  play  house;  the  two  lines  telling  what  the 
other  children  thought  of  this. 

Page  26:  Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  the  play  house  is  finished 
and  that  the  children  are  putting  their  toys  inside.  They 
should  also  note  that  Ellen  is  playing  all  by  herself  behind 
the  play  house.  Guide  the  reading  of  the  first  three  lines. 

Note:  These  lines  are  all  narrative  and  contain  inverted  sen- 
tence forms.  They  may  require  careful  attention  and  line-by- 
line reading. 

“Read  what  Tom  said  when  he  went  into  the  play  house. 
Read  what  Peter  said  to  find  out  what  he  thought  they  should 
do  first.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what 
the  children  did  next.” 

Page  27:  “How  did  the  children  look  when  they  found  Ellen?”' 
Discuss  what  Ellen  is  doing  and  where  she  got  the  blocks  she 
is  playing  with.  “Read  the  first  three  lines  to  yourself  to  find 
out  what  Peter  said  when  he  saw  Ellen.  Do  you  think  Ellen 
knew  that  the  children  were  making  a play  house?”  After  the 
pupils  have  commented,  ask  them  to  finish  reading  the  page. 
Rereading  To  stimulate  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  what  individual 

^interpretation  c^aracters  do  and  saY  in  given  situations,  ask  the  children  to 
find  and  read  what  Peter  said  on  page  25.  Then  ask,  “How 
many  children  were  helping  make  the  play  house?  What  makes 
you  think  Peter  was  a good  planner?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  it 
is  a good  idea  to  plan  before  starting  to  make  things. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  find  and  read  what  Peter  said  on  page  26. 
Discuss  the  fact  that  Peter  was  the  first  one  to  think  of  Ellen. 
Then  say,  “What  does  this  tell  you  about  Peter?” 

Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  what  Peter  said  on  page  27. 
Then  ask,  “Do  you  think  Peter  is  the  kind  of  boy  who  would 
be  angry  with  Ellen,  or  would  he  understand  she  had  just  made 
a mistake?  Read  what  Ellen  said  on  this  page.  Do  you  think 
she  was  anxious  to  play  with  the  other  children?” 
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Related  Practice 

Arranging  To  give  practice  in  arranging  story  events  in  sequential  order, 

sequence  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Do  You  Know? 


What  did  the  children  do  first? 

take  some  toys  into  the  play  house 
make  a play  house 
find  Ellen 


What  did  Ellen  do  first? 
make  a boat 

help  make  the  play  house 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  part  of  the  exercise  and  as  a 
group  decide  upon  the  proper  sequence  of  events.  If  there  is 
any  difference  of  opinion,  ask  the  pupils  to  open  their  books 
and  reread  to  verify  their  opinions.  Number  the  phrases  1,  2, 
and  3 to  indicate  the  appropriate  order.  Continue  with  the 
second  part  of  the  exercise. 


Phonetic  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  similarity  in  appearance 

analysts  and  soun(j  Qf  WOrds  which  are  alike  except  for  the  initial  con- 

sonant, and  to  strengthen  the  awareness  of  the  sound  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  letter  m,  use  the  procedures  outlined  on  pages 
331-332  of  this  Guidebook.  By  substitution  change  the  follow- 
ing words  to  those  in  parentheses:  he  ( me );  we  ( me );  take 
(; make );  new  (mew).  The  initial  consonants  may  then  be  inter- 
changed several  times. 


Individual  If  some  children  need  additional  practice  in  noting  the  sound 

practice  and  appearance  of  words  beginning  with  m,  g,  th,  wh,  follow 

the  procedure  suggested  on  pages  327-328  of  this  Guidebook, 
using  known  words. 

Work-Book  Use  page  7. 


Correlated  Activities 

Telling  To  check  on  growth  in  the  ability  to  tell  a story  well,  the 

stones  picture  on  page  12  of  Before  We  Read  may  be  displayed,  and 

children  may  re-tell  the  story  of  Jane  building  a doll  house  out 
of  blocks  as  it  is  portrayed  in  this  picture  sequence.  The  teacher 
should  note  individual  progress  in  language  ability  and  deter- 
mine what  type  of  guidance  is  needed. 

Independent  Children  who  have  read  the  selections  suggested  in  the 
reading  Bibliography,  page  436,  may  read  them  aloud  to  the  class. 
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The  Big  Umbrella 

(Pages  28-31) 

new  words:  street  them  Jim  Patty  then  lost 

Preliminary  Development 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  about  a new  boy  and  girl.  The 
girl’s  name  is  Patty.  I think  you  will  know  the  boy’s  name.’’ 
Write  Jim  and  Tim  on  the  blackboard  and  say,  “His  name 
looks  and  sounds  just  like  Tim  except  for  the  first  letter.” 
When  the  children  have  read  the  name  Jim,  write  You  will  like 
Jim  and  Patty  and  have  the  line  read.  Write  the  word  them 
and  say,  “This  word  is  ‘them.’  ” Indicate  the  sentence  on  the 
blackboard  and  say,  “I’m  going  to  show  you  another  way  we 
could  say  this.”  Erase  “Jim  and  Patty”  and  substitute  them. 
Have  the  new  sentence  read. 

“Jim  and  Patty  were  walking  in  the  rain  one  day.  The  rain 
came  down  on  the  street,  and  it  came  down  on  Jim  and  Patty.” 
Write  It  came  down  on  them  and  have  the  line  read.  “Then 
something  funny  happened.  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  what  it 
was,  because  we  will  read  the  story.”  Write  Then  we  shall  find 
out  and  have  the  line  read. 

Note:  The  word  lost  will  be  presented  during  the  Guided 
Reading. 

Clear  the  blackboard,  write  the  sentence  Then  the  rain  came 
down,  and  have  it  read.  Ask  a pupil  to  frame  the  word  that 
tells  when  the  rain  came  down. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read:  The  rain 
came  down  on  the  street.  It  came  down  on  Jim  and  Patty. 
It  came  down  on  them. 

Have  the  pupils  frame  and  read  the  one  word  that  we  use 
instead  of  Jim  and  Patty. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“Look  in  the  table  of  contents  and  see  if  you  can  find  the 
name  of  a story  that  you  think  might  be  about  a rainy  day.” 
After  the  pupils  have  located  the  story  “The  Big  Umbrella” 
and  read  the  title,  say,  “Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  Jim  and  Patty  on  this  rainy  day.” 

Guided  Page  28:  Guide  the  picture  study  to  bring  out  how  Jane  dresses 

reading  on  a rajny  day  “Read  this  whole  page  to  yourself  and  tell 

what  Mother  and  Jane  said  to  each  other.” 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Checking  the 
presentation 
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Page  29:  “Who  do  you  suppose  the  boy  and  girl  with  no  um- 
brella are?  I wonder  where  their  umbrella  is.  Read  the  first 
four  lines  to  see  what  they  tell  you  about  the  weather.’’  After 
the  children  have  had  time  to  read  these  silently,  say,  “I  like 
the  sound  of  these  lines.  They  sound  like  rain.”  Read  the  four 
lines  aloud  to  show  how  the  words  give  this  effect. 

“Now  let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  page.  The  last  two  lines  tell 
us  something  that  the  picture  doesn’t  show  us.”  After  the  silent 
reading,  ask,  “What  happened  that  the  picture  doesn’t  show?” 

Page  30:  “Let’s  read  the  page  to  ourselves  to  find  out  where 
Jim  and  Patty  live  and  where  they  are  going.”  To  check  on 
comprehension  ask  the  pupils  to  read  orally  parts  of  the  page 
in  answer  to  thought  questions. 

Page  31:  “Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  yourself  to  find 
out  what  happened  next.”  After  the  silent  reading,  have  the 
pupils  read  aloud  what  Jane  asked  the  new  children.  “Where 
do  yomsuppose  their  umbrella  is?”  As  pupils  suggest  at  home 
and  lost,  write  the  words  on  the  board.  Have  pupils  frame 
and  read  the  words.  Then  say,  “Let’s  read  the  next  two  lines 
to  find  out  how  Jane  helped  her  new  friends.”  Discuss  how  the 
big  umbrella  helped  Jane  meet  new  friends. 

Rereading  This  story  should  be  read  aloud  for  enjoyment.  During  the 

oral  reading  emphasize  the  conversational  style  on  pages  28 
and  30,  and  bring  out  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  verbal 
text  on  pages  29  and  31.  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  the  last 
two  lines  on  pages  30  and  31  to  bring  out  the  little  refrains. 

Related  Practice 

Distinguishing  To  give  practice  in  combining  the  use  of  meaning  clues  and 

word  forms  study  of  word  forms  in  discriminating  between  words  somewhat 
alike  in  form,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 
Direct  the  children  to  read  each  sentence  and  underline  the 
correct  word: 

Jim  and  Patty  in  a yellow  house. 

Them  ^OSt  somet^*n§- 

Jane  was  5oing  down  the  street. 

J guess 

Then  , . , 

Them  t*ie  ram  came  down. 
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To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  letters  m and  n when  occurring  in  the  final  posi- 
tion in  words,  direct  attention  to  the  final  m in  the  words  Tom, 
farm,  and  them. 

Review  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  final  n in  can,  chil- 
dren, Ellen,  fun,  in,  then.  Compare  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  n and  m in  then  and  them. 

For  children  who  confuse  m and  n,  reproduce  the  following 
words  and  direct  the  children  to  arrange  them  in  columns  ac- 
cording to  the  initial  consonant: 

m n 

make,  not,  new,  must,  name,  maybe,  no,  me,  now,  my. 


Work-Book 


Use  pages  8,  9,  and  10. 


Keeping 

records 


Correlated  Activities 

If  the  children  have  not  been  keeping  a weather  chart,  the 
two  rain  stories  in  this  unit  may  give  rise  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  keep  one.  They  can  cut  out  umbrellas  to  put  on  the 
chart  when  it  rains,  and  a yellow  sun  for  sunny  days.  For  fur- 
ther suggestions  see  page  37  of  this  Guidebook  and  pages 
42-44  and  xii  of  Science  for  Children,  the  teacher’s  manual  for 
Science  Stories* 


Independent 

reading 


See  the  Bibliography,  pages  436  and  437,  for  reading  re- 
lated to  this  story  and  to  “Fun  in  the  New  House.”  If  sev- 
eral pupils  read  the  same  story,  they  may  work  together  in 
presenting  a dramatization  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 


new  words: 


The  Lost  Pennies 

(Pages  32-35) 

pennies  buy  pocket 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Lead  the  pupils  to  tell  about  experiences  they  have  had  eat- 

concepts  ing  jn  a cafeteria.  If  some  pupils  have  never  eaten  in  a cafeteria, 

describe  one  and  show  pictures.  Explain  that  many  schools 
have  cafeterias. 


This  book  may  be  obtained  from  W.  J.  Gage  & Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
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“In  our  next  story  Jane  is  helping  Patty  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria. What  do  you  think  they  will  do  there?”  Elicit  and  pre- 
sent buy  something  to  eat . “This  is  the  kind  of  money  they 
had.”  Present  the  word  pennies.  “I  think  someone  in  the  story 
lost  some  pennies  because  the  name  of  our  next  story  is  The 
Lost  Pennies.” 

Note:  The  word  pocket  should  be  recognized  by  the  use  of 
context  clues. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Picture  Have  the  children  find  the  story  in  their  books.  If  they  are 

interpretation  not  accustomed  to  eating  in  a school  cafeteria,  they  may  study 
the  pictures  before  reading  the  verbal  text  in  order  to  gain  a 
better  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  a cafeteria  and  the  pro- 
cedures used  in  buying  a meal. 


Guided  Page  32:  “Let’s  read  this  page  to  ourselves  to  find  out  what 

reading  the  girls  are  talking  about.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Who 

are  the  three  girls?  Who  talked  first?  Why  did  they  stay  at 
school  for  lunch?  Why  did  Patty  want  Jane  to  help  her?” 

Page  33:  “Read  the  whole  page  to  yourself  to  see  if  they  all 
bought  something  good.  What  do  you  think  it  was?”  Check 
on  the  comprehension  by  asking  the  children  to  read  orally 
in  answer  to  such  questions  as:  “Who  was  the  first  one  to  see 
something  good?  What  did  she  say?” 

Page  34:  “Jane  is  paying  for  her  lunch  now.  Read  the  first 
two  lines  to  see  what  she  and  Patty  said.”  Then  say,  “Let’s 
look  at  the  picture  again.  What  did  Patty  do?  The  third  line 
on  this  page  tells  us  the  same  thing  as  this  picture.  Read  it  to 
yourselves  and  then  tell  me  where  Patty  looked  for  her  pennies.” 
The  children  should  recognize  the  new  word  pocket  from  the 
picture  and  from  context  clues.  Have  the  sentence  read  aloud. 
“Read  the  next  three  lines  to  see  what  Patty  said  after  she 
looked  in  her  pocket.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to 
see  what  happened  next.”  Have  the  page  reread  orally. 

Page  35:  “I  wonder  what  Jim  said  when  he  heard  about  the 
lost  pennies.  Let’s  read  the  next  page  and  see  just  what  he 
said.”  After  the  children  have  read  the  page  silently,  encour- 
age comments  on  the  unexpected  outcome  of  the  story. 

Rereading  To  aid  the  children  in  identifying  themselves  with  the  story 

characters,  have  three  girls  and  a boy  read  the  story  conversa- 
tions aloud  to  show  how  each  of  the  characters  talked. 
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for  a 
specific 
purpose 


Phonetic 

analysis 
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To  give  practice  in  reading  for  a specific  purpose,  write  the 
following  questions  on  the  blackboard. 

What  did  Patty  want  to  buy  with  her  pennies? 

Where  did  she  look  for  her  pennies? 

Did  Patty  put  her  pennies  in  her  pocket? 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  question  silently  and  orally.  Then 
have  them  find  in  the  book  the  sentence  or  part  of  the  story 
that  gives  the  answer  to  the  question  and  read  it  aloud. 

1.  To  promote  the  ability  to  hear  riming  elements  in  words, 
pronounce  the  three  words  in  each  of  the  following  groups  and 
have  the  pupils  identify  the  two  which  rime:  name,  come, 
came;  let,  go,  get ; will,  hill,  have;  can,  run,  man;  make,  take, 
look;  my,  buy,  see;  blue,  day,  say. 

2.  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in 
sound  and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the 
initial  consonant,  proceed  as  follows: 

First  write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  board:  cat,  can, 
toy,  jump,  let,  he,  no,  mew,  now,  talk,  say,  run.  Then  write 
the  word  bump,  have  it  pronounced,  and  have  the  children 
find  a word  in  the  column  of  words  that  looks  and  sounds  like 
it  except  for  the  first  letter.  Continue  with  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words:  get,  walk,  sat,  day,  boy,  ran,  me,  so,  how,  fun,  pet. 


Note:  The  above  exercise  reviews  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  most  of  the  initial  consonants.  The  teacher  may  utilize  it  for 
informal  diagnosis  of  pupil  difficulty  and  provide  individual 
training  as  needed. 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


For  children  who  need  additional  practice,  reproduce  the 
following  groups  of  words  and  direct  the  children  to  underline 
the  words  which  look  and  sound  alike  except  for  the  first  letter: 

boy,  ball,  toy  so,  sat,  cat  get,  go,  let 

jump,  Jack,  bump  car,  ran,  can  cow,  now,  no 

Use  pages  11  and  12. 


Correlated  Activities 

Applying  To  reinforce  and  extend  the  children’s  ideas  about  a cafe- 

tdeas  gamed  teria,  a play  cafeteria  may  be  set  up  in  the  classroom  in  connec- 

tion with  health  activities.  Pupils  may  cut  out  pictures  of 
foods  which  might  be  included  in  a school-luncheon  menu. 
They  may  discuss  what  constitutes  a healthful  lunch  and 
practise  making  good  selections. 
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A Big  Friend 

(Pages  36-41) 

new  words:  walked  last  way  man  which  Bill 

found 

Preliminary  Development 

“One  day  Sally  said  this.”  Write  I want  to  go  for  a walk  and 
say,  “See  if  you  can  read  what  she  said. 

“So  this  is  what  she  did.”  Present  she  walked  and  walked. 
“Sally  walked  for  a long  time.  At  last  she  said,  ‘It  is  time  to  go 
home.’  Do  you  suppose  she  can  find  the  way  home ?” 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Note:  If  it  seems  desirable  to  break  this  story  for  use  during 
two  reading  periods,  pages  36  and  37  should  be  read  as  a unit, 
and  the  Preliminary  Development  concluded  at  this  point. 

“ Sally  found  a new  friend  while  she  was  out  walking.  She 
saw  a big  man,  and  she  said  Hello,  big  man.  Then  she  said, 
‘What  is  your  name?’  The  big  man  told  her  his  name  was  Big 
Bill.  Then  he  asked  Sally  these  questions,  ‘Are  you  going 
home?  Do  you  know  which  way  to  go?’  When  we  read  the 
story  we  shan  ana  uui  now  Sally  answered  Big  Bill.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “A  Big  Friend”  in  the  table 
of  contents  and  in  their  books. 

Guided  Pag€  36:  “What  is  Sally  doing?  Read  what  Sally  said  to  Puff. 

reading  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tell  what  Sally  and  Puff  did.” 

Page  37:  “Sally  looks  puzzled  in  this  picture.  Read  the  page 
to  yourself  to  find  out  why.”  Have  the  page  read  aloud. 

Page  38:  “Why  do  you  suppose  Sally  is  holding  Puff  under  her 
arm?  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  tell  what  Sally  said 
to  the  policeman.  Read  the  last  three  lines  and  tell  what  the 
policeman  said  to  Sally.” 

Note:  The  practice  of  asking  the  children  to  tell  what  they 
have  read  after  the  silent  reading  and  before  the  oral  reading 
serves  two  distinct  purposes:  (1)  It  develops  the  habit  of  thought- 
getting. (2)  It  indicates  to  the  teacher  the  kind  of  guidance  in- 
dividual pupils  need. 

Page  39:  “Read  the  first  two  lines  and  tell  how  Sally  answered 
the  policeman.  Read  the  next  two  lines  and  tell  what  else  the 
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man  asked  Sally.  Read  the  next  two  lines  to  see  if  Sally  tells 
her  whole  name.  Read  what  the  man  said  next.  Why  does  the 
policeman  need  to  know  Sally’s  last  name?  Read  the  next  four 
lines  to  find  out  what  she  said.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and 
tell  what  the  policeman  said.” 

Since  this  is  the  first  full  page  of  verbal  text,  select  one  child 
to  be  Sally  and  one  to  be  Big  Bill,  and  have  the  page  read  orally 
by  conversational  units.  After  the  oral  reading  say,  “I  wonder 
how  Big  Bill  will  help  Sally  find  her  home  when  he  doesn’t 
know  her  last  name?  Let’s  turn  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  40:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  and  tell  why  Big  Bill  is 
pointing  to  Pulf.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Big 
Bill  call  Sally,  ‘Sally  Sally’?  Where  does  Big  Bill  think  Puff 
is  going?  Read  aloud  what  Big  Bill  said.” 

Page  41:  “Do  you  think  that  Puff  will  find  the  way  home?  Read 
the  first  part  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  make  sure.  Read  the 
rest  of  the  page  to  see  what  happened  next.  Was  Mother  glad 
to  see  Sally?  Read  aloud  what  she  said  to  Big  Bill.  What 
funny  thing  did  Sally  say?  Read  the  last  two  lines  just  the 
way  you  think  she  said  them.” 

Have  the  story  reread  orally  for  enjoyment.  Let  several  chil- 
dren assume  the  parts  of  Big  Bill,  Sally,  Puff,  and  Mother  and 
read  what  the  characters  say  in  the  story.  Another  child  may 
read  the  lines  of  narrative  as  they  occur. 

“What  two  things  could  you  teach  little  brothers  or  sisters 
that  would  help  them  out  if  they  got  lost  the  way  Sally  did? 
Do  you  know  any  policeman  who  makes  you  think  of  Big  Bill? 
In  what  other  ways  do  policemen  help  children?” 


Related  Practice 


\ 


Using 

context 

clues 


To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  and  study  of  word 
forms  in  selecting  the  appropriate  sight  word  to  complete  the 
meaning  of  a sentence,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Sally  and  Puff  walked  and 

At it  was  time  to  go  home. 

But  Sally  did  not  know way  to  go. 

Then  she  saw  a 

His  name  was  Big 

They  all  __ the  way  home. 

Write  the  words  last,  walked,  which.  Bill,  found,  man  in  a 
column  on  the  blackboard.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  sen- 
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tence  to  themselves  and  find  the  word  that  completes  the  sen-  ^ 
tence.  Then  write  the  word  in  the  blank.  Erase  the  column 
of  words  and  have  the  six  sentences  reread  orally. 

To  give  practice  in  relating  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
consonant  t when  occurring  initially  or  finally  in  words,  write 
the  words  to  and  not  on  the  blackboard.  Call  attention  to  the 
sound  and  appearance  of  the  letter  t in  the  word  to.  Then  say, 
“The  word  not  has  a t at  the  end.  Can  you  hear  it?” 

Then  pronounce  the  following  list  of  words  and  ask  the 
children  to  tell  whether  they  hear  the  t at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  word:  toy,  at,  tail,  but,  Tim,  it,  Spot,  Tom,  put,  talk. 
When  the  children  decide  that  a word  begins  with  t,  write  it 
under  the  word  to.  If  they  decide  that  a word  ends  with  t, 
write  it  under  not.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and 
indicate  the  letter  t. 

Use  pages  13  and  14. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatic 

play 


Independent 

reading 


During  the  language  period  encourage  the  children  to  make 
up  conversations  that  Mother  might  have  had  with  Dick  and 
Jane  when  they  couldn’t  find  Sally.  The  children  may  pre- 
tend that  they  are  Sally’s  family  and  are  trying  to  find  her. 

Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  they  read  other  stories  to  find 
out  about  many  different  things  policemen  do.  (See  Bib- 
liography on  page  437  of  this  Guidebook.) 


Patty  and  Her  Pennies 

(Pages  42-46) 

new  words:  five  store 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Recall  the  previous  story  of  Patty  and  her  pennies.  “Patty 

vocabulary  sometimes  saved  some  of  her  pennies.  She  kept  these  pennies  in 

in  context  \ , 1 1 r , 

a little  pig  bank.  One  day  she  took  some  pennies  out  of  her 

bank  and  counted  them.  She  counted  them  this  way.”  Write 
the  line  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  pennies  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  read  it.  “She  wanted  to  buy  something.  This  line  tells  you 
where  she  went  to  buy  it.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  She 
went  to  the  store  and  have  it  read. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “Patty  and  Her  Pennies.” 
“Let’s  read  this  story  to  find  out  what  Patty  wanted  to  buy.” 
Page  42:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  Patty  taking  out  of  her 
bank?  Read  the  page  to  find  out  what  she  is  going  to  do  with 
her  pennies.  What  does  the  last  line  tell  us?” 

Page  43:  “What  is  Patty  looking  at  in  the  picture?  Have  you 
ever  seen  birthday  cards  in  a rack  like  this  one?  Read  the  page 
to  see  which  card  Patty  decided  to  buy.” 

Page  44:  “This  picture  reminds  me  of  Patty  in  the  cafeteria. 
What  happened  to  her  there?  I wonder  if  she  has  lost  her 
pennies  again.  Let’s  read  to  find  out.”  Guide  the  reading  of 
the  page. 

Page  45:  “Do  you  know  the  policeman  in  the  picture?  What 
is  his  name?  What  did  he  say  he  would  do  when  Sally  was 
lost?  I wonder  if  he  will  offer  to  help  Patty,  too.  Let’s  read  to 
find  out  if  he  helps  and  how.”  Guide  the  reading.  Then  say, 
“Now  turn  the  page  to  see  if  Big  Bill’s  last  idea  helped  Patty.” 
Page  46:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Patty  looks  happy  again.  Why 
are  she  and  Big  Bill  laughing?  Did  Big  Bill  help  her?  Read  to 
find  out  what  Patty  said.”  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the 
page  to  find  out  what  Patty  said  next. 

Have  the  story  reread  for  further  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion of  such  episodes  as  (1)  getting  pennies  out  of  the  blue  pig, 
(2)  Patty’s  problems  in  selecting  a birthday  card,  (3)  how  she 
felt  when  she  couldn’t  find  her  pennies,  (4)  how  Big  Bill 
helped,  and  (5)  a happy  ending. 

To  extend  interpretation  of  character  traits,  pupils  may  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  things  they  know  about  Patty.  Informal  dis- 
cussion may  be  motivated  by  such  questions  as  “Where  was 
Patty’s  umbrella  on  the  rainy  day  when  Jane  first  saw  her? 
Who  htiped  her  keep  dry?  What  trouble  did  Patty  have  that 
day  in  the  cafeteria?  Why  do  you  think  she  forgot  her  pennies? 
Who  helped  her  that  time?  And  what  happened  to  her  pennies 
when  she  went  to  buy  a birthday  present  for  Mother?  Who 
helped  her  then?” 

Children  may  decide  that  Patty  is  a little  careless  about 
remembering  things.  But  they  should  also  recognize  Patty’s 
thoughtfulness  in  buying  a birthday  card  for  her  mother.  They 
should  observe  that  Patty  tried  to  choose  the  card  which  Mother 
would  like  best. 


Rereading 


Extending 

interpretation 
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Related  Practice 


Vocabulary 

review 


Work-Book 


List  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  presented 
in  Unit  I.  To  make  the  review  interesting,  use  a variety  of 
technics  in  having  the  children  read  the  words.  For  example: 
(1)  The  teacher  may  indicate  a word  in  the  list  and  ask  a child 
to  say  it.  (2)  The  teacher  may  say  a word  from  the  list  and 
ask  a child  to  find  and  frame  it.  (3)  The  teacher  may  use  mean- 
ing clues,  such  as  “I  am  thinking  of  a word  near  the  bottom 
of  the  first  column  that  tells  what  you  carry  when  it  rains.” 
(4)  The  teacher  may  use  phonetic  clues,  such  as  “I  see  three 
words  in  the  second  column  beginning  with  p”  (Have  Patty, 
pocket,  and  pennies  located  and  read.) 

Use  pages  15  and  16.  Pages  17  and  18  are  test  pages  which 
are  described  on  pages  346-348  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 

Have  the  children  turn  back  to  the  table  of  contents  and 
reread  the  story  titles,  telling  the  names  of  the  new  friends 
who  appeared  in  each  story.  List  the  names  on  the  board  and 
have  the  children  take  turns  telling  at  least  one  thing  about 
each  new  friend. 

Independent  Pupils  who  have  read  selections  related  in  content  to  the 
reading  stories  of  the  unit  as  listed  in  the  Bibliography  on  pages  436-437 

of  this  Guidebook  may  choose  stories  to  read  aloud  to  the  class. 


Summarizing 
the  unit 


Vocabulary 


Construction 
of  the  test 


Preparing  for 
the  test 

Administering 
the  test 


Test  I 


Instructions  for  giving  Vocabulary  Test  I (Work-Book,  pages 
17-18)  and  interpreting  the  results  appear  below  and  on  pages 
347-348.  If  the  Work-Book  is  not  available,  hectograph  the  test 
for  the  pupils  but  do  not  mark  the  italicized  words. 

Vocabulary  Test  I is  constructed  to  measure  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  recognize  word  forms  at  sight.  The  forty  sight 
words  that  were  presented  in  Unit  I of  Our  New  Friends  are 
used  in  the  test.  Each  word  to  be  tested  is  presented  with  two 
other  words  that  may  distract  the  reader  who  is  still  over- 
dependent on  context  clues  when  reading  from  the  book. 

To  prepare  pupils  for  the  work  technic  involved  in  taking 
this  test,  proceed  as  suggested  on  page  162  of  this  Guidebook. 

The  teacher  is  to  pronounce  the  italicized  word  in  each 
square,  and  the  pupils  are  to  encircle  the  word  she  pronounces. 
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make 

so 

her 

red 

work 

us 

here 

rain 

walk 

up 

hen 

ran 

get 

Pig 

way 

must 

last 

pet 

play 

mew 

lost 

put 

who 

man 

saw 

five 

animal 

street 

shall 

find 

something 

splash 

Susan 

first 

umbrella 

stores 

first 

time 

yellow 

your 

four 

new 

going 

you 

five 

name 

good-bye 

yes 

wagon 

soon 

Bill 

find 

which 

school 

will 

friend 

white 

store 

Jim 

found 

Interpreting 
the  results 
of  the  test 


The  teacher  should  carefully  examine  each  child’s  work  to 
see  whether  he  has  a tendency  to  confuse  words  that  begin  alike, 
words  that  end  alike,  or  words  similar  in  meaning,  or  whether 
he  merely  guesses  at  random.  Having  made  the  diagnosis,  the 
teacher  should  provide  practice  similar  to  that  suggested  in  the 
word-perception  lessons  in  this  Guidebook. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  discovering  the  causes  of 
error  in  word  recognition  and  for  correcting  poor  habits  of 
word  perception: 

a)  If  the  child  has  marked  the  word  find  when  five  was  pro- 
nounced, it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  hear  the  word  clearly. 
Check  on  his  ability  to  hear  and  discriminate  between  sounds. 

b)  If  a child  consistently  makes  such  errors  as  marking  will 
for  Bill  or  Tim  for  Jim , he  may  be  noting  only  the  configura- 
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Patty 

Sally 

Pretty 

find 

live 

like 

Jack 

Tim 

Jim 

ma-ma 

maybe 

away 

know 

kitten 

new 

laughed 

wanted 

wagon 

walked 

walk 

wanted 

but 

let 

get 

buy 

day 

dog 

there 

thank 

then 

take 

talk 

make 

last 

lost 

must 

came 

farm 

them 

pennies 

umbrella 

please 

Pretty 

Peter 

Patty 

street 

store 

what 

pennies 

rabbit 

pocket 

buy 

baby 

bump 

came 

tail 

time 

yellow 

Sally 

Ellen 

tion  of  the  last  part  of  the  word.  If  the  errors  indicate  con- 
fusions of  this  type,  more  work  should  be  given  in  noting  initial 
consonants. 

c)  If  the  errors  consistently  indicate  confusion  of  such  words 
as  pig  and  put,  new  and  name,  the  pupil  may  be  directing  his 
attention  too  largely  to  only  the  initial  letter  of  a word.  With 
such  pupils  much  practice  should  be  given  in  noting  word 
endings. 

d)  If  the  pupil  marks  find  for  found,  he  may  be  using  context 
clues  effectively  in  reading,  but  failing  to  perceive  word  forms 
accurately.  The  training  in  auditory-visual  word  analysis  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  should  be  stressed  if  a pupil  con- 
tinues to  confuse  words  in  this  fashion. 


Unit  II— Our  Friends  at  Work 


Content  of  the  Unit 

In  this  group  of  stories  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed 
to  the  work  activities  of  children  their  own  age.  In  “Our 
Friends  at  Work”  the  familiar  story  characters  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  helping  at  home,  taking  care  of  their  own  posses- 
sions, making  or  repairing  things,  and  working  cooperatively 
with  family  or  friends.  Work  activities  indoors  and  outdoors, 
at  home,  at  school,  and  on  the  farm  are  included. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  the  plot  and  humor  of  the  stories  in 
this  unit,  children  will  find  many  suggestions  for  things  they 
can  do  themselves.  The  ideas  of  cooperation  and  friendliness 
in  work  activities  should  carry  over  into  everyday  behavior, 
if 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Interest  in  the  theme  of  the  unit  may  be  aroused  by  a bulletin- 
board  display  of  pictures  showing  children  helping  at  home, 
making  things,  and  working  together.  After  the  children  have 
talked  about  these  pictures,  the  question  “What  do  you  do  to 
help  at  home?”  may  be  placed  on  the  board  and  discussed. 
Work  activities  of  the  group  may  be  classified  as  those  carried 
on  “at  home”  and  those  carried  on  “at  school.”  Children  may 
bring  pictures  to  add  to  the  bulletin-board  display. 

I 

Introducing  the  Unit 

Distribute  the  book  and  have  the  children  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  read  all 
the  stories  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  under  the  unit  title 
“New  Friends.” 

Have  the  children  find  and  read  the  title  of  the  second  unit, 
“Our  Friends  at  Work.”  Then  say,  “There  is  a colored  page 
to  show  us  where  this  new  group  of  stories  begins.”  Have  the 
pupils  locate  the  unit  title  page  and  read  the  unit  title. 
“Maybe  some  of  our  friends  in  the  stories  will  be  doing  the 
same  work  we  do  at  home  and  at  school.” 
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Time  to  Work 

(Pages  48-51) 

new  words:  hurry  things  dinner  basket 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “When  we  look  at  the  clock,  this  is  what  we  want  to  know.” 

^context  Write  What  time  it  is  and  have  it  read.  “Often  we  look  at  the 
clock  while  we  are  eating  breakfast.  If  it  is  time  to  go  to  school 
and  we  are  not  ready,  this  is  what  we  must  do.”  Write  We  must 
hurry  and  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  infer  the  word 
hurry  from  context. 

“Does  your  father  ever  say  this  when  he  looks  at  the  clock 
just  after  breakfast?”  Write  the  two  lines  It  is  time  to  go  to 
work  and  I must  hurry  and  have  them  read. 

“After  breakfast  Mother  takes  the  things  off  the  table  and 
washes  the  dishes.  Maybe  you  have  time  to  help  before  you 
go  to  school.  Do  you  do  this?”  Write  Help  Mother  put  the 
things  away.  Point  out  the  word  things  and  then  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  sentence. 

“What  time  do  you  usually  eat  breakfast?  What  other  two 
meals  do  you  eat  during  the  day?”  Elicit  and  present  dinner. 

Note:  The  word  basket  should  be  inferred  from  picture 
clues  on  page  51. 


Ri 


H, 

k 

«/ 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  story  located  and  the  title  read.  Then  say,  “Let’s 
read  the  story  to  see  if  this  family  does  the  same  things  in 
the  morning  that  you  do.” 

Guided  Page  48:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  is  this  family  doing? 

reading  There 

is  Father  pointing  to  the  clock.  Who  can  tell  what  It 
time  the  clock  says?  Why  do  you  think  Dick  is  holding  Father’s 
hat  and  coat?  Now  let’s  see  if  we  have  guessed  right.  Read  the 
first  four  lines  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Father  said.  Now 
read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  see  what  Father  did. 
Where  did  he  go?” 

Page  49:  “What  do  you  think  Mother  is  doing?  What  do  you  J 
think  Jane  is  going  to  do  with  the  cream  pitcher?  Let’s  read 
the  first  part  of  the  page  to  see  what  Jane  is  saying.”  Guide 
the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page.  I 
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Page  50:  “What  is  Mother  doing  in  the  picture?”  Guide  the 
reading  of  the  page.  “Let’s  read  the  next  page  to  find  out 
what  Mother  will  ask  Sally  to  do.” 

Page  51:  “What  is  Mother  giving  to  Sally?  Read  what  Mother 
said  when  she  gave  Sally  the  basket.”  Ask  the  children  to  find 
and  frame  the  word  basket.  “Read  the  rest  of  the  page.” 
After  the  children  have  finished  the  story,  say,  “Why  is  Sally 
happy  now?  Read  aloud  what  she  said.” 

Rereading  Have  this  story  reread  and  discussed  by  episodes  to  bring 

out  the  “time”  significance  of  the  title.  In  discussing  each 
episode,  the  children  should  be  led  to  express  the  central  idea 
in  their  own  words.  One  sentence  may  be  written  on  the 
board  for  each  thought  unit,  thus  making  a summary  of  the 
story.  The  following  sentences  are  suggested: 

It  was  time  for  Father  to  go  to  work. 

It  was  time  for  Dick  and  Jane  to  help  Mother. 

It  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  school. 

It  was  time  for  Mother  to  go  to  the  store. 

It  was  time  for  Sally  to  work. 


Related  Practice 


Identifying 
known  parts 
of  words 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  largest  known  elements 
in  words,  write  the  following  words  in  a column  on  the 
blackboard:  all,  at,  way,  go,  walk,  want,  thing,  look. 

Pronounce  the  word  cat  and  ask  the  children  if  they  can 
hear  any  of  the  words  which  are  on  the  board  in  the  word  cat. 
When  the  word  at  is  identified,  write  the  word  cat  on  the 
board,  and  have  the  children  underline  the  little  word  in  it. 
Pronounce  each  of  the  following  words,  using  the  above  pro- 
cedure: walked,  going,  ball,  looked,  Patty,  sat,  something,  that, 
wanted. 


Note:  In  all  exercises  of  this  type  the  first  check  is  auditory. 
If  pupils  point  out  that  wanted  has  an  in  it,  ask  "them  if  they 
can  hear  an  in  wanted.  Then  say,  “These  letters  look  like  an, 
but  they  don’t  sound  that  way  in  this  word.” 


Individual  If  children  need  more  practice  in  finding  little  words  in  big 

practice  words,  reproduce  the  words  in  the  preceding  list.  Direct  the 

children  to  draw  a line  under  the  little  word  in  each. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  19  and  20. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Extending 

concepts 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 


Independent 

reading 


The  theme  of  this  story  provides  opportunity  for  correla- 
tion with  social  studies  concepts.  Children  may  tell  about  the 
work  that  members  of  their  family  do.  Further  conversation 
may  be  stimulated  by  the  study  of  picture  pages  from  Peter’s 
Family.  Picture  pages  in  this  Social  Studies  Primer  show  work 
that  Mother  does,  work  that  Father  does,  how  children  help 
at  home. 

Note:  With  groups  needing  extra  help  in  telling  a story 
from  pictures,  page  21  of  Before  We  Read  may  be  used  again  at 
this  time. 

h 

Pupils  may  make  a simple  time  schedule  for  their  day  at  ^ 
school.  If  desired,  clock  faces  may  be  made  during  the  number  jfi 
period,  and  the  hands  may  be  placed  at  the  correct  time  for 
coming  to  school,  for  recess,  and  for  going  home. 

When  various  pupils  have  read  selections  in  other  books, 
as  listed  on  page  437  of  this  Guidebook,  ask  them  to  tell  what 
story  they  liked  best  and  what  new  things  they  learned  about 
helping  at  home. 


Who  Will  Help  Tom? 

(Pages  52-56) 

new  words:  old  busy  after  back  his  once  were 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Preliminary  Development 

Display  a new  pencil  and  say,  “This  pencil  is  new.’’  Write 
This  is  new  and  have  it  read.  Display  a short,  battered  look- 
ing pencil.  Write  the  sentence  This  is  old  and  say,  “This  line 
tells  what  kind  of  pencil  this  is.  See  if  you  can  read  it. 

“As  soon  as  we  come  to  school  in  the  morning,  we  begin  to 
work.  We  have  many  things  to  do.”  Write  We  are  busy  all 
day  and  have  the  sentence  read. 

“If  you  wanted  to  tell  someone  about  the  things  you  do  after 
school  is  out,  you  might  say,  ‘I  play  with  my  wagon  after 
school.’  I will  show  you  something  else  you  might  say.  See 


if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  I go  home  after  school. 


Note:  If  it  seems  advisable  to  break  this  story  for  use  duringl 
two  reading  periods,  pages  52  and  53  should  be  read  as  a unit.l 
Preliminary  Development  for  the  first  period  may  close  here,  f 
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uided 

’leading 


“Our  next  story  is  about  Tom  and  his  friends.  Dick  was 
Tom’s  friend,  and  so  was  Patty.  Dick  and  Patty  were  his 
friends.  Tom  asked  his  friends  to  help  him  do  something, 
but  they  didn’t  want  to.  This  tells  you  why.”  Write  They 
were  all  busy  and  have  the  line  read.  “Some  of  them  promised 
to  come  back  later  and  help  him.  One  of  his  friends  said  this.” 
Write  I will  come  back  after  dinner  and  have  the  line  read. 

“So  Tom  started  to  work  alone.  All  at  once  he  looked  up. 
What  do  you  suppose  happened?  When  we  read  the  story, 
we  shall  find  out.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  52:  “What  question  does  the  title  ask?  Look  at  the  pic- 
ture and  tell  why  you  think  Tom  needs  someone  to  help  him. 
Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  see  what  Tom  is  thinking  about.” 
After  the  pupils  have  read  the  page  silently,  read  it  aloud  to 
them  to  show  how  discouraged  Tom  felt. 

Page  53:  Guide  the  silent  reading  of  the  page  by  thought  units. 
After  the  silent  reading,  ask  one  child  to  be  Peter  and  one  to 
be  Tom  and  have  them  engage  in  a conversation  telling  in 
their  own  words  what  the  two  boys  said  to  each  other. 

Pages  54  and  55:  Guide  the  reading  of  these  pages  as  sug- 
gested above. 

Page  56:  Discuss  the  picture,  and  ask  the  children  to  read  the 
page  to  themselves  and  tell  what  happened. 

Let  the  children  express  their  opinions  as  to  why  Tom’s 
friends  changed  their  minds  and  came  back  to  help  him. 
Bring  out  the  point  that  if  everyone  helps  with  a task  it  will 
get  done  quickly.  Children  may  also  point  out  that  working 
together  is  fun. 

Various  children  may  take  the  parts  of  the  story  characters 
and  read  what  they  said. 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Extending 

meanings 


Related  Practice 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  “past  time”  meaning  of 
the  word  tuere,  place  two  balls  on  the  table.  Write  the  follow- 
ing sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  read:  Two  balls 
are  here  now.  Then  remove  the  balls  from  the  table,  write 
the  following  sentence,  and  have  it  read:  Two  balls  were 
here  once.  Continue  with  other  objects. 
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Associating 

meanings 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  give  practice  in  associating  meaning  with  certain  type 
of  words,  write  the  following  phrases  in  a column  on  th 
blackboard:  her  things,  his  toys,  her  dinner,  his  umbrella 
Write  the  words  Tom,  Dick,  Peter,  Jane,  Patty  in  anothei 
column.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first  phrase  and  point  ou 
the  names  that  tell  whose  things  we  might  mean  when  w< 
say  her  things.  Continue  with  the  other  phrases. 

Clear  the  blackboard  and  write  these  words  and  phrases 
walked  away,  one  day,  came  back,  then,  soon,  once,  ran  tc 
play,  after  dinner.  Have  the  children  find  and  read  (1)  th< 
words  or  phrases  which  tell  what  someone  did,  (2)  the  phrase: 
or  words  that  tell  when  someone  did  something. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  and  relating  the  sound  anc 
appearance  of  the  letter  d in  both  initial  and  final  positions 
write  the  words  do  and  red  on  the  blackboard.  Follow  the 
procedures  suggested  on  page  344  of  this  Guidebook.  The 
following  list  of  words  may  be  used:  do,  and,  find,  good,  to 
want,  dog,  wanted,  doll,  day,  said,  old,  duck. 

Then  write  the  sentence:  We  like  to  play  in  the d.  Ask 


h 


the  children  to  read  the  sentence  silently  and  see  if  they  can 
think  of  a word  ending  with  d that  might  be  the  last  word  in 
the  sentence.  Children  may  think  of  yard,  sand,  etc. 
Continue  with  the  following  sentences: 

Jane  likes  to  play  with  a 1. 

We  saw  a little  white  t. 


Work-Book 


Grandfather  lives  on  a 

Puff  is  a ji. 

Use  pages  21  and  22. 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Correlated  Activities 

Rereading  as  suggested  on  page  353  will  have  prepared 
pupils  to  dramatize  this  story.  If  desired,  the  children  may 
plan  an  additional  scene  with  dialogue  to  show  how  Peter, 
Patty,  Dick  and  Jack  decided  to  come  back  and  help  Tom 
Tom’s  problems  with  the  toys  may  call  to  mind  housekeeping 
problems  in  the  classroom  or  play  house.  If  the  children  have 
difficulty  in  putting  things  away  or  finding  things  they  need, 
they  may  build  a cupboard  or  shelf  for  their  toys. 

After  the  children  have  read  the  selections  from  other  books 
suggested  for  this  story  and  the  previous  one,  have  them  tell 
about  new  ways  they  have  learned  to  help  their  family  and 
friends.  See  the  Bibliography  on  page  437  of  this  Guidebook 


Applying 
ideas  gained 
in  reading 


Independent 

reading 
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Sally  Helps 

(Pages  57-61) 

iNEw  words:  has  colour  paint  painted  swish  made  very 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Today  we  are  going  to  read  another  story  about  Sally. 

■vocabulary  you  always  like  stories  about  her.  The  one  we  will  read  today 

m context  . , 1 c , . . , , , , J 

reminds  me  of  one  we  read  in  another  book. 

Note:  The  teacher  may  display  the  pictures  on  pages  26-29 
of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane  as  she  retells  the  story  as  suggested 
below.  The  italicized  words  should  be  written  as  they  are  spoken. 

“In  this  story  Sally  saw  Dick  and  Jane  painting  pictures. 
She  said,  ‘Dick  has  some  paint.  He  is  making  something. 
Jane  is  painting  something,  too.  I want  to  paint  something. 
That  paint  is  a pretty  colour . (Note:  Spell  colour  as  in  the 
text.)  It  is  yellow.’  Sally  took  a brush  and  painted  something 
yellow.  The  paint  went  swish,  swish  over  the  paper. 

“Dick  and  Jane  couldn’t  guess  what  Sally  had  made;  so 
finally  she  said,  ‘Why,  that  is  a cookie.  I made  a cookie.  It  is 
a very  good  cookie.  See,  I made  a cookie  for  Sally.  Now  Sally 
has  a cookie— a very  big  cookie.’ 

“Sally  thought  she  made  a very  big  cookie  (indicate  the 
word  very  in  the  last  phrase).  Look  at  this  picture  (page  29  of 
Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane).  Do  you  think  this  is  a very  big 
cookie  that  Sally  painted?” 

Then  say,  “Sally  wanted  to  do  something.  This  (indicating 
the  phrase  to  paint)  tells  what  she  wanted  to  do.  Who  can 
read  it?  This  word  (swish)  tells  how  she  made  her  brush  go. 
Read  it.”  Continue  having  the  pupils  read  each  phrase  as  it 
is  indicated.  Ask  them  to  frame  and  read  the  words  swish, 
made,  has,  very. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  children  find  the  story  “Sally  Helps.”  “Sally  always 
wants  to  work  when  she  sees  other  people  doing  things.  In  this 
story  she  surprised  everybody.  Let’s  find  out  what  she  did.” 
Guided  Page  57:  When  the  children  have  commented  on  the  picture 

■eadmg  (the  country  road,  farm  animals,  etc.)  have  them  read  to  find 

out  who  were  in  the  car  and  where  they  were  going.  “Patty  is 
anxious  to  get  to  the  farm.  Read  what  she  said.  How  did 
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Dick  answer  her  question?  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said 
‘Pretty  soon’?  What  did  Dick  tell  Patty  about  the  farm?” 

Page  58:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Does  the  house 

look  the  way  Dick  told  Patty  it  would?  Dick  said  the  house 

was  yellow.  Do  you  remember  the  picture  of  Grandfather’s 
house?”  Show  the  picture  on  page  47  of  Fun  with  Dick  and 
Jane.  After  the  children  have  discussed  the  picture,  say.  Once 
its  colour  was  yellow , and  write  the  line  as  it  is  spoken.  Have  I 
the  line  read,  and  point  out  the  phrase  its  colour.  “Read  the 
page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  has  happened  to  the  house.” 

Page  59:  “Here  is  Grandfather  again.  What  is  he  going  to  j 
do?  The  children  look  excited.  What  do  you  suppose  they 
are  saying?”  After  the  pupils  have  guessed,  direct  them  to 
read  the  first  part  of  the  page  to  find  out  if  they  are  right.  \ 

Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  page  in  thought  units. 

Note:  If  it  seems  desirable,  this  story  may  be  broken  at  the 
bottom  of  page  59  and  presented  in  two  periods.  Before  re-  j 
suming  the  Guided  Reading  during  the  next  period,  briefly 
recall  the  first  part  of  the  story  and  review  the  words  painted, 
swish,  made,  and  very. 

Pages  60-61:  Guide  the  reading  as  suggested  above.  N 

Extending  “This  story  is  full  of  surprises.  How  many  surprises  did  the  r 

interpretation  children  have?”  Pupils  should  mention  (1)  the  house  has  a 

new  color;  (2)  Grandfather  let  the  children  paint  the  hen  v 
house;  (3)  Sally  painted  the  eggs.  In  the  informal  discussion  i« 
bring  out  the  humor  of  Sally’s  efforts  to  help. 

Rereading  Direct  attention  to  the  central  idea  of  each  page  by  reread- 

ing the  story  by  page  units.  Discuss  what  happened  on  each 
page  and  lead  the  children  to  express  the  idea  very  briefly. 

For  example,  on  page  57,  “The  family  and  Jim  and  Patty  went 
to  the  farm.” 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  using  have  and  has,  give  various  chil-  ^ 
dren  different  colored  books  or  slips  of  paper.  Write  on  the  ^ 
blackboard  the  sentence  Who  has  something  that  is  this  colour?  ^ 
After  the  pupils  have  read  the  sentence,  write  the  word  blue 
on  the  blackboard.  As  one  child  responds  “I  have  a blue 
book,”  write  John  has  something  blue,  and  have  the  sentence 
read.  Continue  with  other  colors,  asking  the  pupil  who  has 
that  color  to  respond  in  a complete  sentence  each  time. 


Using  have 
and  has 
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To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  ed  forms  of  verbs,  write 
the  words  want  and  paint  on  the  board  and  have  them  pro- 
nounced. Then  write  the  words  wanted  and  painted.  Have 
them  pronounced  and  ask  the  children  to  find  and  frame  the 
little  word  in  each. 

Write  the  words  look,  looked,  and  walk,  walked  on  the 
blackboard  and  compare  the  two  words  in  each  pair. 

Then  write  the  word  work  and  change  it  to  worked.  See 
if  the  children  can  pronounce  it.  Continue  with  bump- 
bumped,  and  jump-jumped. 

Note:  If  children  notice  the  difference  in  the  sound  of  the 
ed  following  t and  k,  say,  “Yes,  sometimes  it  sounds  the  way 
it  does  in  icanted,  and  sometimes  the  way  it  does  in  looked 
and  walked.” 


Work-Book 


Use  pages  23  and  24. 


Old  Toy  Horse 

(Pages  62-66) 

new  words:  head  feet  next  him  give  Billy  worked  don't 

Development 

Show  the  picture  on  page  8 in  which  the  toy  horse  is  being 
unloaded  and  say,  “The  next  story  in  our  book  is  about  Peter 
and  Ellen’s  old  toy  horse.  Peter  and  Ellen  and  their  friends 
had  played  with  him  so  much  that  his  head  was  broken,  his 
feet  were  broken,  and  his  tail  was  almost  off.  Peter  and  Ellen 
couldn’t  play  with  him  any  more.”  Point  to  the  word  him  and 
say,  “We  can  use  this  word  instead  of  Old  Toy  Horse.”  Have 
the  children  frame  and  read  next,  head,  feet,  tail,  and  him. 

Note:  The  words  give,  Billy,  worked,  and  don't  may  be 
introduced  after  the  reading  of  pages  62  and  63. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  62:  As  the  pupils  discuss  the  picture  of  Old  Toy  Horse, 

reading  they  will  naturally  speak  of  the  spots  on  his  back.  This  phrase 

clarifies  the  new  use  of  the  word  back. 

“Read  page  62  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Peter  said  about 
the  old  toy  horse.”  After  the  pupils  have  discussed  what 
Peter  said,  have  the  page  read  aloud. 


Preliminary 

Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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Rereading 

Page  63:  “Something  happened  the  next  day*  that  surprised 
Peter  and  Ellen.  Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  find  out 
what  it  was.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Which  toy  horse  is  this?  What  do  you  suppose  the  children 
will  name  him?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find 
out.”  Ask  one  child  to  read  aloud  what  Peter  said. 

“What  do  you  suppose  they  will  do  with  Old  Toy  Horse 
now?”  As  some  child  suggests  give  him  away,  write  the  phrase 
on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  read.  Then  say,  “We  shall  find 
out  if  this  is  what  the  children  decided  to  do  when  we  read 
the  next  page.  We  shall  find  out  if  they  give  him  away  (indi- 
cating the  phrase  on  the  blackboard)  or  if  they  don't  give  him 
away.”  Have  the  pupils  frame  and  read  the  word  don't. 

Page  64:  “Ellen  was  wondering  the  same  thing  we  are.  Read 
the  first  two  lines  and  tell  what  she  asked  Peter.  Read  the 
next  line  and  tell  what  Peter  suggested.  Peter  thought  of 
someone  to  give  him  to.  Can  you  read  the  next  line  and  tell 
the  name  of  the  boy  Peter  thought  of?”  Children  should 
recognize  the  word  Billy  because  of  the  little  word  Bill  in  it. 
“Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  what  Ellen  thought 
they  should  do  with  the  old  toy.” 

Page  65:  Discuss  the  picture.  Then  say,  “The  first  two  lines 
tell  the  same  thing  the  picture  does.  Read  them.”  Have  the 
pupils  frame  the  word  worked.  Have  the  rest  of  the  page  read 
silently  and  discuss  what  the  family  did  to  Old  Toy  Horse. 

Page  66:  “Here  are  two  toy  horses.  They  look  just  alike,  don’t 
they?  I don't  know  which  is  which.  Can  you  tell?  Let’s  read 
this  whole  page  to  ourselves  to  see  what  happens  to  the  two 
toy  horses  now.”  After  the  silent  reading  allow  the  children 
to  talk  about  what  happened  and  to  tell  whether  they  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  that  Peter  and  Ellen  did. 

Call  attention  to  descriptive  passages  such  as  those  on  pages 
63  and  65.  Have  pupils  compare  the  verbal  descriptions  with 
what  the  pictures  show. 

This  story,  with  its  many  rhythmical  passages,  is  especially 
suitable  for  reading  aloud.  The  entire  story  may  be  reread 
orally  for  enjoyment  at  this  time. 

* The  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  the  Guided  Reading  section  of  this 
lesson  plan  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  spoken. 
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Related  Practice 

Using  1.  To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  his  and  him,  write  the 

pronouns  sentences  below  on  the  blackboard.  Tell  the  pupils  that  these 
sentences  tell  what  the  family  did  to  Old  Toy  Horse.  Direct 
the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  silently  and  decide  which  of 
the  words  at  the  right  completes  the  sentence.  Write  the  proper 
word  in  the  blank,  and  have  the  sentence  read. 

They  worked  on . 

They  put head  on. 

him 

They  made  a new  tail  for 

They  painted  spots  on back. 

his 

They  put feet  on. 

They  painted  _____  feet  black. 

Phonetic  To  give  practice  in  relating  both  the  voiced  and  unvoiced 

analysts  sounds  of  the  letter  s with  the  appearance  of  the  letter  in  the 

final  position,,  write  the  words  his,  has,  and  is  on  the  black- 
board. Direct  the  children  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  last 
letter  as  you  pronounce  the  word.  Indicate  the  last  letter  as 
each  word  is  pronounced. 

Then  write  the  words  toys,  things,  cars,  cows,  boys,  dolls, 
balls,  dogs  in  a column.  Ask  the  children  to  pronounce  each 
word,  indicate  the  s,  and  tell  whether  or  not  the  s sounds  like 
the  s in  his,  has,  and  is. 

Note:  Children  with  a foreign  speaking  background  may 
have  difficulty  in  producing  the  voiced  sound  of  s ( z ).  If  so, 
the  teacher  should  pronounce  the  words  and  have  the  children 
decide  which  sound  is  used. 

With  children  who  evidence  difficulty  in  producing  either 
the  voiced  or  unvoiced  s sound,  use  the  Speech  Improvement 
Cards  which  accompany  the  Basic  Readers. 

Then  say,  “The  letter  s doesn’t  always  sound  this  way. 
Sometimes  it  sounds  the  way  it  does  in  these  words.  Listen 
carefully  while  I say  them.”  Pronounce  boats,  looks,  wants. 

Clear  the  blackboard,  write  the  words  boats  and  toys,  and 
say,  “I’m  going  to  write  a word  up  here.”  Write  birds.  “I  will 
pronounce  it.  You  tell  me  if  the  s on  the  end  of  it  sounds  like 
the  s on  boats  or  the  s on  toys.”  When  the  children  decide 
that  the  s in  birds  sounds  like  the  one  in  toys,  write  it  under 
that  word.  Continue  with  this,  his,  has,  yes,  walks,  etc. 

Use  pages  25,  26,  and  27. 


Work-Book 
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Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  in 
reading 


Children  may  repair  a few  toys.  If  some  large  toy  in  the 
classroom,  such  as  a wagon  or  doll  buggy,  needs  renovating, 
let  the  children  decide  what  should  be  done  and  choose  com- 
mittees to  do  the  work.  They  may  also  bring  toys  from  home 
to  be  repaired.  Another  possibility  is  to  have  a toy-lending 
box  or  shelf  in  the  classroom.  Children  should  borrow,  take 
good  care  of,  and  return  toys  as  they  do  library  books. 


Making  Boats 

(Pages  67-71). 

new  words:  making  bird  can't  poky 


Preliminary 

Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Development 

“One  day  Jack  and  Dick  and  Billy  were  making  boats  out 
of  wood.  What  kinds  of  tools  do  you  use  to  make  things  out 
of  wood?”  Discuss  the  saw  and  the  hammer  and  make  the 
sound  of  both— “bang,  bang”  for  the  hammer  and  “s-s-s”  for 
the  saw.  The  sound  of  “s-s-s”  should  be  voiced  (z  as  the  final 
s in  birds  and  bees)  so  that  it  sounds  like  the  buzz  of  a saw. 

“This  tells  the  way  the  saws  sounded.  Can  you  read  it?” 
Write  S-s-s  went  the  saws.  Have  the  pupils  frame  and  repro- 
duce the  sound  of  the  saw. 


Note:  The  word  saw  is  used  as  a noun  in  this  story.  If  the 
children  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  use  saws,  show  the 
picture  on  page  67  at  this  time. 

“The  boys  called  one  of  the  boats  they  made  Red  Bird.  Why 
do  you  suppose  they  gave  it  that  name? 

“When  the  boats  were  finished,  the  boys  began  to  play  with 
them.  All  at  once  something  funny  happened.  I know  you 
can't  guess  what  it  was.  We’ll  have  to  find  out  when  we  read. 
I’ll  give  you  a hint.  Something  in  our  story  can’t  go  fast.  It 
was  so  very  slow  that  the  boys  said  this:  It  can’t  go  fast.  Let 
us  name  it  Poky.  And  that’s  what  they  named  it— Poky.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  67:  Discuss  the  picture  and  ask  pupils  to  read  the  page 

reading  silently  to  see  if  it  tells  anything  the  picture  doesn’t  tell.  Bring 

out  that  the  text  tells  them  where  the  children  were. 
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Page  68:  “Jack  has  a good  idea  about  the  boats.  Let’s  read 
the  first  two  lines  to  find  out  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Now 
read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  tell  what  the  boys  did.  Do  you 
think  Jack  chose  good  names  for  the  boats?” 

Page  69:  “What  are  the  boys  doing  with  their  boats  in  this 
picture?  Do  you  suppose  all  of  the  boats  can  go  fast?  Let’s 
read  this  page  to  find  out  exactly  how  the  boys  played  with 
their  boats.”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  boys  are  having  a 
boat  race. 

Page  70:  “Which  boat  came  in  first?  Read  the  first  part  of 
the  page  to  make  sure.  Read  the  line  that  tells  how  fast  the 
boat  went.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  and  tell 
what  happened  to  the  other  two  boats.” 

Page  71:  “My!  What  is  that  on  Yellow  Bird?  Isn’t  that  a 
funny  little  animal?  Who  knows  what  kind  of  animal  it  is? 
I was  sure  you  couldn’t  guess  the  end  of  this  story.  We  didn’t 
guess  that  a turtle  got  on  one  of  the  boats,  did  we?  This  page 
is  so  much  fun  to  read  that  you  may  read  it  all  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  happened,  and  then  we’ll  talk  about  it.” 
Rereading  This  story  contains  several  episodes.  Discuss  each  part  of 

the  story.  After  the  discussion  write  the  following  summarizing 
sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

The  boys  found  a funny  animal. 

The  boys  made  boats. 

The  boys  played  with  the  boats. 

Have  the  pupils  as  a group  decide  which  thing  happened 
first  in  the  story  and  number  the  sentences  to  indicate  the 
correct  sequence.  Then  indicate  each  sentence  in  order,  and 
have  pupils  read  aloud  the  pages  related  to  it. 

Practice 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  alike 
except  for  the  beginning  consonant,  follow  the  procedures 
suggested  on  pages  331-332  of  this  Guidebook.  Change  the 
following  words  to  those  in  parentheses:  at  (sat);  cat  (sat).  Con- 
tinue with  day  (say);  way  (say),  interchanging  the  initial  con- 
sonants. 

Then  say,  “Now  I am  going  to  show  you  a new  word.  See 
if  you  can  read  it.”  Change  come  to  some. 

Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it 
read:  1 want  some  cookies. 


Related 

Phonetic 

analysis 
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Individual  To  give  further  practice  in  using  context  clues,  reproduce 

practice  sentences,  such  as  the  following: 

A boy walk  fast.  Poky  walk  fast. 

can  can’t  can  can’t 

Direct  the  children  to  read  each  sentence  and  encircle  the 
appropriate  word  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
Work-Book  Use  pages  28  and  29. 


Correlated  Activities 


Composing 

poems 


Independent 

reading 

Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Lead  the  children  to  observe  and  reproduce  the  sounds  and 
rhythms  of  their  own  sawing,  hammering,  and  painting.  These 
may  be  made  into  work  songs  or  unrimed,  cadenced  poems. 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography  on  pages  437-438  for  other  selec- 
tions about  boats  that  the  children  may  read  independently. 

Read  “Hammer,  Saw  and  Plane,”  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell,  in 
Here  and  Now  Story  Book,  and  the  poems  “Work  and  Play  and 
Regular  Things,”  in  Blimps  and  Such,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 


The  Little  House 

(Pages  72-76) 

new  words:  outdoors  as  bang  stop  green  tree 

Preliminary  Development 

“What  do  you  do  on  rainy  days  when  you  can’t  go  outdoors 
to  play?  One  day  when  it  was  raining,  Jim  had  to  stay  in  the 
house.  This  is  what  he  said.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write 
I can't  go  outdoors.  Allow  the  children  to  infer  the  word 
outdoors  from  context,  and  have  them  find  the  little  word  out 
in  it.  “So  Jim  stayed  in  the  house,  but  he  said,  ‘I  will  go 
outdoors  as  soon  as  the  rain  stops.’  ” Have  the  children  find 
and  frame  the  word  as  twice,  and  find  the  word  stops. 

Note:  The  words  bang,  green,  and  tree  need  not  be  pre- 
sented. They  should  be  readily  recognized  through  the  use 
of  contextual  clues  in  the  pictures  and  the  verbal  text. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  “The  Little  House”  by 
using  the  table  of  contents.  “This  story  tells  what  Jim  did 
when  he  had  to  stay  indoors.  I wonder  if  you  have  ever  done 
what  Jim  did  on  a rainy  day.  Let’s  find  out.” 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Page  72:  “I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  study  the  picture  at  the 
top  of  page  72  and  read  all  this  page  to  yourself.  Then  I’m 
going  to  ask  you  to  tell  what  you  found  out.” 

Page  73:  “Where  do  you  think  Father  and  Jim  are  working? 
What  kind  of  house  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  make? 
What  tools  are  they  using?  What  tool  does  the  first  line  tell 
about?  The  second  line?”  Have  the  first  two  lines  read  orally. 
“Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  if  Jim 
guesses  who  will  live  in  the  house.” 

Page  74:  “Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  tell  what  Jim 
thinks  the  house  is  for.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Do  you  think  this  is  a house  for  a doll  family?  Do 
you  know  what  kind  of  house  it  is?”  Elicit  a bird  house  and 
write  the  phrase  on  the  board.  “Read  the  last  part  of  the  page 
to  find  out  what  Jim  said  about  it.” 

Page  75:  “Now  that  Jim  and  his  father  have  the  house  built, 
what  do  you  think  they  will  do  with  it?”  Discuss  the  fact  that 
the  house  will  need  to  be  painted,  directing  attention  to  the 
picture  on  page  75.  Lead  the  children  to  note  the  color  of 
the  house  and  the  fact  that  Father  is  putting  it  up  in  a tree. 
These  picture  clues  combined  with  the  verbal  context  should 
force  the  recognition  of  the  words  “green”  and  “tree.”  Guide 
the  silent  reading  of  the  page  in  thought  units  suitable  to  the 
ability  of  the  group.  Have  the  children  frame  the  words 
green,  house,  and  tree  in  the  last  sentence. 

Then  say,  “What  kind  of  bird  family  do  you  think  will  come 
to  live  in  the  house?  Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  see.” 
Page  76:  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  whole  page  to  them- 
selves and  tell  what  happened. 

Extend  interpretation  of  the  story  by  such  questions  as: 
“Why  do  you  think  Jim’s  father  wanted  to  make  a bird  house? 
Won’t  Jim  and  Patty  have  fun  watching  the  bird  family? 
Have  you  a bird  house  in  your  yard?  What  kind  of  birds  live 
in  it?  When  do  they  come? 

In  guiding  the  rereading  of  the  story,  ask  the  children  to 
find  the  part  that  describes  the  picture  on  page  73;  the  part 
that  describes  the  picture  on  page  75.  On  page  76  guide  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  the  descriptive  lines  to  insure  mental 
imagery  of  what  happened  the  first  time  the  birds  came.  The 
children  may  infer  from  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
that  the  birds  flew  away  to  find  some  straw  to  make  a nest. 
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Related  Practice 


Classifying 

and 

generalizing 


Phonetic 

analysis 


W ork-Book 


To  give  practice  in  classifying  and  generalizing  the  meanings 
of  words,  write  the  words  bang,  swish,  splash,  bump  on  the 
blackboard.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  first  word  and  tell 
all  the  things  they  can  think  of  that  make  this  sound.  Con- 
tinue with  the  other  words.  Then  write  s-s-s  and  say,  “What 
things  can  you  think  of  that  make  this  sound?”  Pupils  may 
mention  the  buzz  of  bees,  the  sound  of  saws,  etc. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  similarity  in  appearance 
and  sound  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the  initial  con- 
sonant, and  to  review  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  letter  b 
when  it  occurs  initially  in  words,  use  the  procedures  outlined 
on  pages  331-332  of  this  Guidebook.  Change  the  following 
words  to  those  in  parentheses:  all  (ball);  will  (Bill);  toy  (boy); 
jump  (bump);  pig  (big);  Jack  (back). 

Use  pages  30,  31,  32,  and  33. 


Correlated  Activities 


Using  ideas 
gained  in 
reading 


Children  who  want  to  build  bird  houses  of  their  own  may 
be  shown  how  to  make  a simple  one  out  of  a wooden  box.* 
If  there  is  a place  near  the  school  where  a bird  house  can  be 
put  up,  let  the  children  build  one  as  a group  project. 


Patty  Reads  to  Baby 

(Pages  77-80) 

new  words:  reads  sleep  book  story  began  laugh 

slowly  more 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  At  some  time  before  the  reading  period  place  a sign  saying 

vocabulary  Come  and  read  above  the  library  table.  Display  an  attractive 
new  book  on  the  table  and  place  near  it  the  label  A new 
story  book.  An  amusing  picture  book  should  also  be  displayed 
and  labelled  This  book  will  make  you  laugh.  If  the  children 
cannot  read  the  labels  independently,  they  will  no  doubt  ask 
questions  and  find  out  for  themselves  what  the  labels  say. 

* Descriptions  of  various  types  of  bird  houses  that  children  can  build  are 
given  on  page  23  of  “The  Instructor,”  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  7,  May,  1940. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  reading  period  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  labels  aloud.  Allow  those  who  have  looked 
at  the  books  to  tell  about  them.  Then  say,  “Today  we  are 
going  to  read  a good  story.  Patty  wanted  her  baby  brother  to 
go  to  sleep ; so  she  began  to  read  to  him.  Patty’s  baby  brother 
is  funny.  He’s  almost  as  funny  as  Sally.  Let’s  read  the  story 
to  see  what  he  does  when  Patty  reads  to  him.’’ 

Note:  The  words  more  and  slowly  will  be  presented  during 
the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Pages  77  and  78:  “We  know  from  the  title  that  Baby  is  going 
to  be  in  this  story,  but  we  don’t  see  him  in  the  picture  on  this 
page.  Read  this  page  and  the  next  page  to  see  what  you  can 
find  out  about  Baby.” 

Note:  Since  the  style  of  this  story  is  simple,  with  short 
sentences  and  cadenced  use  of  words,  children  should  be  able 
to  read  longer  units  without  guidance.  Individual  help  may 
be  given  as  needed  during  the  independent  reading. 

After  the  silent  reading  encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the 
pictures  and  what  they  have  read. 

Page  79:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  see  what  happened 
next.”  Ask  the  children  to  tell  how  Patty  read  and  what 
Baby  did.  Then  say,  “Baby  didn’t  go  to  sleep  when  Patty 
read  fast.  Do  you  think  she  ought  to  read  more  slowiy?”' 
Write  these  words  as  they  are  spoken. 

“Let’s  read  the  next  page  to  see  if  that  is  what  she  does.’* 
Page  80:  After  pupils  have  read  the  page  silently  and  told 
what  they  have  read,  ask,  “Wasn’t  that  a good  joke  on  Patty?” 
To  lead  the  children  to  appreciate  fully  the  mood,  humor, 
and  climax  of  this  story,  have  the  story  read  aloud. 

Related  Practice 

Reading  A simple  story  is  presented  on  page  366  which  the  teacher  may 

independently  use  as  an  informal  check  of  the  pupils’  growth  in  the  follow- 
ing important  reading  abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  read  independently  simple  story  material. 

2.  Ability  to  interpret  verbal  text  without  the  aid  of  picture 
clues. 

3.  Ability  to  recall  the  sequence  of  events. 

4.  Ability  to  retain  and  express  ideas  gained  through  reading. 


Rereading 
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The  story  may  be  typed  in  primer  type,  reproduced  in  manu- 
script writing,  or  written  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  read  it  silently.  Then  have  various  pupils  tell  the  story. 

FUNNY  SALLY 

One  day  Sally  went  for  a walk. 

At  first  she  walked  very  fast. 

Then  she  began  to  walk  more  and  more  slowly. 

At  last  she  said,  “I  will  go  back  home. 

Maybe  Mother  will  read  to  me.” 

So  Sally  went  home  and  found  Mother. 

Sally  said,  “I  do  not  want  to  play  outdoors. 

I want  you  to  read  to  me. 

Please  read  to  me.” 

Mother  was  not  busy. 

She  went  to  find  a book. 

She  said,  “Here  is  a good  book. 

I will  read  this  story  to  you. 

This  is  a funny  story.” 

Mother  began  to  read  to  Sally. 

The  story  was  very  funny. 

But  Sally  did  not  laugh. 

Do  you  know  what  she  did? 

She  went  to  sleep. 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  presented  in  Unit  II  and  to  check 
review  on  accurate  recognition  of  these  words,  list  the  43  new  words 

on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page 
346  of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  34  and  35.  Pages  36  and  37  are  test  pages,  which 
are  described  on  pages  367-368  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 

Have  the  pupils  make  illustrations  for  the  story  given  in  the 
Related  Practice  section  of  this  lesson  plan. 

For  selections  the  children  may  read  independently,  see  the 
Bibliography  on  page  438  of  this  Guidebook. 

Pupils  may  arrange  an  exhibit  of  things  they  have  made 
during  the  reading  of  this  unit,  such  as  the  clock  faces  and 
time  schedules  made  in  connection  with  the  first  story,  toys 
they  have  repaired  and  pictures  they  have  drawn  or  painted. 
Labels  should  be  made  for  each  group  of  articles. 


Making 

illustrations 

Independent 

reading 

Arranging 
an  exhibit 
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Vocabulary  Test  II 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  II  (Work-Book,  pages  36  and  37). 
Instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pages  346-348  of  this  Guidebook. 


Billy 

wanted 

tree 

don’t 

Bill 

walked 

time 

paint 

Patty 

worked 

then 

can’t 

found 

not 

him 

live 

feet 

new 

name 

give 

five 

next 

them 

take 

umbrella 

bang 

back 

has 

outdoors 

going 

buy 

as 

animal 

thing 

book 

last 

pocket 

sleep 

swish 

rain 

painted 

street 

splash 

reads 

pennies 

store 

school 

after 

make 

way 

hello 

name 

man 

very 

help 

next 

made 

hurry 

head 

can’t 

busy 

began 

dinner 

laugh 

store 

wagon 

your 

know 

story 

birthday 

slowly 

lost 
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Unit  III — Our  Animal  Friends 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  third  unit,  “Our  Animal  Friends,”  introduces  animal 
friends  as  the  centre  of  interest.  Stories  about  pets  serve  to  in- 
troduce and  establish  the  central  theme  of  this  group  of  stories. 
These  stories  feature  dogs,  a kitten,  a turtle,  and  a rabbit. 

Stories  about  common  outdoor  animals,  such  as  squirrels 
and  birds,  carry  forward  and  extend  the  theme  of  the  unit. 
Only  the  familiar  settings  of  home,  school,  and  near-by  yards 
are  used  as  a background  for  the  stories  in  this  unit. 

The  strong  interest  appeal  of  these  stories  stimulates  pupils 
to  read  other  stories  about  animals  and  encourages  them  to 
relate  what  they  read  to  their  own  experiences. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Interest  in  animal  friends  may  be  aroused  by  conversation 
in  which  pupils  tell  about  pets  they  have  or  would  like  to 
have.  Encourage  children  to  tell  where  they  got  their  pets. 
Show  pictures  of  pet  stores  and  have  pupils  describe  any  pet 
stores  they  have  seen.  They  may  discuss  how  animals  show 
their  friendliness— the  way  a kitten  purrs  or  a dog  wags  his 
tail.  Then  ask,  “How  can  we  be  good  friends  to  animals? 
How  are  animals  good  friends  to  us?” 

The  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to  provide  first-hand  ex- 
periences to  introduce  animal  friends  as  a centre  of  interest. 
A new  pet,  such  as  a turtle,  a rabbit,  or  a canary,  may  be 
brought  to  the  classroom  for  the  children  to  take  care  of  and 
enjoy.  If  there  are  pet  stores  or  kennels  in  the  community, 
an  excursion  to  one  of  these  may  be  planned. 

Picture  and  story  books  about  animals  should  be  attractively 
arranged  on  the  library  table  with  the  labels:  Come  and  read 
about  animal  friends.  Here  is  a good  story.  Pictures  of  pets 
and  other  animals  may  be  displayed  on  the  bulletin-board  with 
appropriate  labels,  such  as:  Animal  Friends.  A dog  is  a good 
friend.  Here  is  a new  animal  friend.  When  interest  in  animal 
friends  has  been  aroused,  introduce  the  new  unit. 
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Happy  Finds  a Friend 

(Pages  82-87) 

new  words:  when  some  could  wish  ask  coming 

be  Nancy  let's  think 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  82.  Did  you  ever  see  a store 

vocabulary  window  like  this  one?  What  kind  of  store  is  this?”  Elicit  and 

tn  context  . . , 

write  a pet  store  and  have  the  line  read.  Can  you  name  the 
kinds  of  pets  in  the  window?”  As  the  children  name  them, 
write  on  the  board:  some  birds,  some  dogs,  some  chickens, 
some  rabbits,  some  kittens.  Have  the  phrases  read. 

“What  do  you  think  Billy  said  when  he  saw  the  pets?”  After 
the  children  have  expressed  opinions,  say,  “I  think  he  is  say- 
ing: I wish  I could  have  a pet.”  After  the  children  have  read 
the  line,  ask  them  to  frame  the  word  wish  and  the  word  could. 

Note:  If  this  story  is  used  during  two  reading  periods,  pages 
82  and  83  should  be  read  as  a unit,  and  the  Preliminary  De- 
velopment should  be  concluded  at  this  point. 

“Billy  wanted  a pet  very  much.  What  do  you  do  when  you 
want  something  very  much?”  Elicit  and  present  ask  Father 
(or  Mother).  “Maybe  Billy  will  do  just  what  you  would  do. 
Look  at  the  picture  on  page  83.  Who  is  the  man  coming  out 
of  the  door?  Which  pet  do  you  think  Billy  wants?  Do  you 
think  he  is  wishing  that  the  little  black  dog  could  be  his  dog?” 
Have  pupils  frame  the  words  could  and  be.  After  the  pupils 
have  discussed  the  picture,  say,  “Let’s  read  to  see  if  Billy  will 
get  this  pet.”  Have  the  pupils  read  the  phrase  and  indicate 
the  word  Let’s. 

Note:  The  word  Nancy  will  be  presented  in  the  Guided 
Reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  82:  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  title.  “Why  do  you  sup- 

readmg  pose  our  story  js  called  ‘Happy  Finds  a Friend’?  Which  animal 

do  you  think  is  called  Happy?  Do  you  think  Billy  saw  all 
the  animals  that  we  see  in  the  window?  You  may  read  this 
whole  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.”  As  the  pupils  read 
silently,  give  help  if  it  is  needed. 
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Page  83:  “Let’s  find  out  what  happened  next.  What  do  the 
first  two  lines  tell  you?  When  the  man  came  out,  Billy  began 
talking  to  him.  You  may  read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  he  said.” 

Pages  84-85:  “Before  we  read  the  next  page,  let’s  see  if  you  can 
remember  something  that  you  read  before.  Was  Billy  on  his 
way  to  school  or  on  his  way  home  when  he  saw  the  little  dog 
the  first  time?”  Have  pupils  verify  the  answer  by  reference  to 
the  first  sentence  on  page  82.  “Now  read  the  first  sentence 
on  page  84.  Why  do  you  think  Billy  went  back  to  the  pet 
store  after  school?”  Guide  the  reading  of  pages  84  and  8fi. 
Pages  86  and  87:  “Here  is  a picture  of  Billy’s  whole  family.  He 
has  a sister,  too.  Her  name  is  Nancy.”  Write  the  word  on 
the  blackboard.  “You  may  read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to 
yourself  and  tell  what  Billy’s  family  gave  him  for  his  birthday. 
Do  you  see  something  in  the  picture  that  makes  you  think  he 
will  get  another  present?  Read  all  the  rest  of  the  story  to  your- 
self to  find  out  what  happened  after  Billy  saw  the  basket.  Then 
we  will  read  this  part  aloud.” 

After  the  silent  and  oral  reading  of  the  last  part  of  page  8(r 
and  page  87,  ask,  “Which  present  do  you  think  Billy  liked 
best?  Do  you  like  the  name  he  and  Nancy  gave  to  the  dog? 
If  you  had  this  dog  for  a pet,  what  would  you  name  him?” 
Interpreting  “We  haven’t  read  many  stories  about  Billy,  and  so  we  don’t 
*hestorydmg  ^now  much  about  what  kind  of  boy  he  is.  Let’s  reread  all  the 
things  Billy  said  in  this  story  to  see  what  they  tell  about  him.” 
Some  of  the  things  the  children  should  notice  about  Billy 
are:  he  liked  animals,  especially  dogs;  he  was  excited  about 
the  little  black  dog  and  wanted  to  have  him;  he  remembered 
to  say  “please”  and  “thank  you,”  etc. 


Related  Practice 


Interpreting 

thought 

questions 


To  give  practice  in  interpreting  thought  questions,  write  the 
word  Think  on  the  board  and  under  it  these  questions: 

When  is  your  birthday? 

Is  your  birthday  coming  soon? 

What  do  you  want  for  your  birthday? 

What  do  you  wish  you  could  do  on  that  day? 

Tell  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  ask  them  to  think 
about  something  they  will  like  to  think  about.  Point  to  the 
word  think  and  say,  “What  does  this  word  tell  you  to  do?  Read 
the  first  question  and  see  if  you  can  think  of  the  answer.” 
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To  clarify  the  meaning  of  known  contractions,  write  the 
words  can't  and  can  not  on  the  blackboard  and  explain  that 
they  mean  the  same  thing.  Then  write  on  the  blackboard  the 
sentences  I do  not  see  Happy  and  I wish  I could  find  him , and 
have  the  lines  read.  Change  do  not  to  don’t,  have  the  line 
read,  and  bring  out  the  fact  that  don’t  means  the  same  as  do 
not.  Write  the  line  Let’s  think,  and  change  Let’s  to  Let  us. 

Use  pages  38,  39,  and  40. 


Correlated  Activities 


Dramatic 

play 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

stories 


Have  the  children  draw  a large  picture  or  mural  of  a pet- 
store  window  with  many  different  kinds  of  pets  in  it  to  use 
as  a backdrop  for  dramatic-play  activities.  One  child  may  be 
selected  to  be  the  storekeeper,  and  the  other  children  may  take 
turns  coming  to  the  store,  looking  at  the  pets  in  the  window, 
and  choosing  the  one  each  would  like  to  have.  In  conversa- 
tions with  the  storekeeper  each  child  should  tell  why  he  likes 
the  pet  he  has  chosen.  This  type  of  activity  promotes  ability  to 
talk  spontaneously  and  easily  in  a given  situation. 

Children  who  read  stories  suggested  in  the  Bibliography  on 
page  438  of  this  Guidebook  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
tell  other  pupils  about  the  selections  they  have  read. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  Bobby  Wanted  a Pony,  by 
Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Bryan,  and  then  place  the  book  on 
the  library  table  for  the  pupils  to  enjoy. 


Puff  Has  a Ride 

(Pages  88-91) 

new  words:  milk  called  from  of 

Preliminary  Development 

“One  morning  the  milk  man  left  some  milk  at  Dick  and 
Jane’s  house.  He  put  two  bottles  of  milk  on  the  porch,  and 
went  back  and  got  into  his  wagon.  He  had  many  bottles  of 
milk.  Just  then  Mother  ran  out  of  the  house  and  called  to 
him,  ‘I  want  three  bottles  of  milk  this  morning.  May  I have 
another  bottle?’  The  milk  man  jumped  out  of  Ins  milk 
wagon  again.  He  took  a bottle  of  milk  from  the  wagon  and 
gave  it  to  Mother.  ‘Thank  you,’  she  said.  ‘Now  I shall  not 
have  to  get  milk  from  the  store.’  ” 

I 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
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Approach  to 
\the  story 


“Dick  and  Jane  like  milk  to  drink.  Is  there  anyone  else  in 
this  family  who  likes  milk?”  After  the  pupils  name  Sally,  say, 
“This  family  has  some  pets,  too.  Which  one  of  the  children’s 
pets  needs  milk  every  day?  We  are  going  to  read  a story  about 
Puff.  Do  you  suppose  she  will  get  any  of  the  milk  Mother 
bought?” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  stories  about  Our  Animal 
Friends,  find  the  name  of  a story  about  Puff,  and  locate  the 
story  in  their  books.  Guide  the  reading  of  this  story  using 
such  procedures  as  those  suggested  in  preceding  lesson  plans. 

To  give  the  children  practice  in  skimming  a page  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  on  details,  such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing should  be  asked  during  the  rereading  of  the  story:  “Look 
on  page  88.  In  what  two  places  did  Dick  look  for  Puff?  Show 
me  the  lines  that  tell  you.  The  man  from  the  store  said  he 
would  try  to  find  Puff.  When  did  he  say  he  would  look  for 
her?”  The  children  should  read  the  last  line  on  page  89. 


Guided 
j reading 


Rereading 


Related  Practice 


Clarifying 

meanings 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  associate  clear  meanings  with  prepositions,  write  the 
words  in,  of,  to,  from,  out  of,  away  from  on  the  blackboard 
and  give  the  children  oral  directions,  such  as  the  following: 
“Take  a book  from  the  table.  Put  it  in  your  desk.  Go  to  the 
door.  Come  to  the  blackboard.  Now  go  away  from  it.  Find 
some  pieces  of  paper.  Bring  one  of  them  to  me.  Take  some- 
thing out  of  your  desk.  Bring  it  to  me.”  As  directions  are 
given,  indicate  the  corresponding  preposition  on  the  board. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  like 
other  words  except  for  the  beginning  consonant,  follow  the 
procedures  suggested  on  pages  331-332  of  this  Guidebook.  By 
substitution  of  initial  consonants  change  the  following  words 
to  those  in  parentheses:  me  (he);  be  (he);  we  (he);  Tim  (him); 
Jim  (him).  Change  each  of  the  following  known  words  to  the 
word  in  parentheses  and  have  pupils  pronounce  the  new 
word:  now  (how);  cow  (how);  cat  (hat);  sat  (hat). 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  ask  various  pupils  to 
read  them:  Do  you  know  how  Dick  called  Puff ? How  did 
Puff  get  into  the  milk  wagon ? He  has  a hat  on  his  head. 

Use  pages  41  and  42. 
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Correlated  Activities 

To  promote  ability  to  use  descriptive  words  and  to  extern 
the  pupils’  vocabulary,  ask  the  children  to  tell  all  the  interest 
ing  things  about  a kitten  they  can  think  of— for  example: 
kitten  feels  soft  and  furry.  It  rubs  against  your  legs  and  purrsl 
At  night  its  eyes  shine  in  the  dark.” 

Read  to  the  children  other  stories  about  kittens,  such  aa 
“How  Spot  Found  a Home,”  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell,  from  Here 
and  Now  Story  Book,  and  Buttons,  by  Thomas  P.  Robinson] 
The  latter  should  be  placed  on  the  library  table. 


Hearing 

stories 


A Friend  Comes  to  School 


new  words:  room 


(Pages  92-96) 

had 


door  jumped  bumped 


yard\ 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Preliminary  Development 

“The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  reminds  me  of  onel 
we  read  in  another  book.”  Show  the  pictures  in  the  story) 
“Fun  at  School,”  pages  147-151  of  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane. 

Ask  the  pupils  if  they  remember  what  happened  in  this] 
story.  After  they  have  recalled  and  retold  the  story,  show  the 
picture  on  page  147  and  say,  “Dick  and  Jane  stopped  in  the 
yard  to  wave  to  Mother  and  Sally.  What  did  they  have  under  I 
their  arms?”  Elicit  and  present  They  had  books.  Show  the 
picture  on  page  149  and  say,  “Where  are  Sally  and  Spot  in 
this  picture?  Elicit  and  present  at  the  door  of  the  schoolroom. 
Show  the  picture  on  page  150  and  say,  “Where  are  Sally  and 
Spot  now?”  Elicit  and  present  in  the  schoolroom. 

Note:  The  words  bumped  and  jumped  should  be  recognized 
by  the  use  of  context  and  phonetic  clues. 


Guided 

reading 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“We  are  going  to  read  another  story  today  that  tells  about 
someone’s  pet  coming  to  school.  Let’s  find  the  story  ‘A  Friend 
Comes  to  School’  and  look  at  the  first  picture.” 

Page  92:  “Let’s  read  this  page  to  see  what  it  tells  us  about  the 
children  in  the  schoolroom.”  After  the  silent  reading  direct 
attention  to  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  ask,  “Which 
girl  in  this  picture  is  Susan?  Read  the  lines  that  tell  you  which 
one  she  is.  Which  boy  is  Billy?  Which  boy  is  Jim?” 
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Uterpreting 
te  story 


threading 


Page  93:  “Now  we  see  what  pet  came  to  school.  Whose  pet  is 
this?  Do  you  think  any  of  the  children  have  seen  Happy?  Read 
this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  who  saw  him  first.”  After 
the  silent  reading  ask,  “Which  boy  is  Jack?  How  do  you 
know?  What  do  you  suppose  Happy  will  do  next?” 

Page  94:  “Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Happy  did.” 

Page  95:  “Happy  was  so  excited  that  he  bumped  into  many 
things.  How  would  you  feel  if  your  dog  did  this?  Most  of 
the  children  in  the  class  thought  Happy  was  funny,  but  what 
do  you  suppose  Billy  thought?  Read  this  page  to  yourselves 
and  tell  what  he  said  to  Happy.”  After  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion say,  “Who  would  like  to  read  what  Billy  said  just  the 
way  you  think  he  talked?” 

Page  96:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  Happy  did 
next.  How  do  you  know  that  Happy  was  glad  to  see  Billy  when 
Billy  came  out  of  school?” 

To  heighten  the  pupils’  appreciation  of  the  mood  and 
humor  of  the  story,  lead  them  to  observe  how  different  the 
schoolroom  was  before  and  after  Happy  came.  They  shouk. 
contrast  the  quiet,  busy  scene  in  the  first  part  of  the  story  with 
the  confusion  Happy  created.  “What  do  you  think  the  chil- 
dren did  after  Happy  had  been  sent  outside?”  Bring  out  the 
idea  that  they  must  have  been  busy  putting  things  in  order. 

Ask  the  children  to  pretend  that  Happy  came  to  their  class- 
room. Then  ask  them  to  read  the  story  aloud  as  if  they  were 
telling  it  about  themselves. 


delated  Practice 

Selecting  To  give  practice  in  selecting  relevant  ideas,  write  the  follow- 

deas  Ht  ing  phrases  a column  on  the  blackboard:  has  doors,  is  in  a 

ball,  has  a yard,  can  think,  can  not  talk,  has  rooms  in  it,  is 
not  on  the  farm,  is  in  a barn,  has  a back  door.  Then  write  the 
word  house  at  the  left  of  the  column  of  phrases.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  read  the  phrases  and  cross  out  the  ones  which  do  not 
tell  something  about  a house. 


phonetic  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  the 

analysts  appearance  and  sound  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for 

the  final  consonant,  write  the  words  has  and  had.  Ask  pupils 
to  pronounce  the  two  words  and  indicate  the  parts  of  the  two 
words  which  do  not  sound  alike.  Then  interchange  the 
final  consonants,  and  have  the  two  words  pronounced  again. 
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Itidiridual 

practice 


Work-Book 


Write  the  words  has,  had,  hat,  and  ham  in  a column  am 
ask  the  children  if  they  can  pronounce  the  last  two  words 
Write  the  sentence  Some  boys  like  to  eat  ham,  and  have  it  read 


! ins 


To  give  further  practice  in  selecting  relevant  ideas,  repro 
duce  the  following: 

Where  could  a girl  go?  ^ 

away  from  the  house.  out  of  the  yard. 
out  of  a room.  down  the  street, 

into  a ball.  under  a door. 


Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  phrase  and  underline  those 
which  answer  the  question  correctly. 

Use  pages  43  and  44. 


Correlated  Activities 

Independent  Tell  the  pupils  that  in  the  books  on  the  library  table  or 
reading  bookshelf  there  are  stories  about  funny  things  that  happened 

when  pets  came  to  school.  (See  the  Bibliography  on  page  438 
of  this  Guidebook .)  Have  them  make  book  marks  with  a 
picture  of  a pet  on  each  one.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils 
to  read  stories  aloud  or  to  tell  what  happened  in  a story  they 
have  read  and  compare  it  with  “A  Friend  Comes  to  School.” 


Poky  Gets  Lost 


(Pages  97-100) 
new  words:  feed  night 
morning 

Preliminary  Development 


every  behind  dear  everyivhere 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


“How  often  do  you  feed  your  pets?  We  must  feed  some  pets 
often.  Some  we  feed  only  once  a day,  but  some  we  must  feed 
every  night  and  every  morning. 

“In  one  of  our  stories  Dick  wanted  to  feed  Puff,  but  he 
couldn’t  find  her.  He  looked  everywhere .”  Have  the  pupils 
find  the  little  word  where  in  this  word.  Then  cover  where  and 
say,  “What  is  the  first  part  of  this  word? 

“Now  we  are  going  to  read  another  story  about  a pet  that 
got  lost.  Nancy  started  to  feed  the  pets  at  school.  She  looked 
everywhere  for  one  of  the  pets— under  every  thing  and  behind 
every  door— but  she  couldn’t  find  him.  She  liked  this  pet  so 
much  that  she  called  him  a dear  little  pet” 
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Have  the  children  look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  find 
which  pet  got  lost.  After  they  have  found  the  title  and  the 
page,  say,  “We  know  what  happened  when  Puff  got  lost.  Now 
let’s  find  out  what  happened  to  Poky  when  he  got  lost.” 


* 1 iuided  Page  97:  “All  the  children  are  looking  at  Poky.  If  we  read  the 

eadmg  page,  we  shall  find  out  why.”  When  pupils  have  read  the  page 

silently,  ask,  “Why  did  Nancy  want  the  children  to  look  at 
j Poky?  What  did  Poky  do  then?” 

Page  98:  “Soon  it  was  time  for  the  children  to  go  home.  Nancy 
stayed  after  the  other  children  had  gone.  Read  this  page  to 
yourself  to  find  out  what  she  did.”  After  the  silent  reading 
ask,  “What  animals  did  Nancy  feed  before  she  went  to  get 
something  for  Poky?  Where  is  Poky  in  the  picture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page?  We  are  going  to  have  a surprise  on  the 
next  page.” 


: 

(I: 

»! 


Page  99:  “Where  do  you  think  Poky  is  now?  Read  this  page 
to  yourself  to  see  if  Nancy  can  find  him.”  After  the  silent 
reading  discuss  what  this  page  tells  that  the  picture  doesn’t 
show. 


Page  100:  “When  Nancy  got  home,  she  told  her  mother  about 
Poky.  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  to  find  out  where  Mother 
thought  Poky  might  be.  Now  Nancy  is  going  to  have  another 
surprise.  Read  to  find  out  what  it  is.  Where  was  Poky  all 
the  time  Nancy  was  looking  for  him?  Why  do  you  think  Nancy 
is  smiling  in  the  picture?” 

Rereading  To  check  on  comprehension  and  to  give  practice  in  reading 

to  verify  statements  given  in  answer  to  a question,  ask  each 
of  the  following  questions  and  have  it  answered  orally.  Then 
ask  pupils  to  find  and  read  sentences  from  the  book  to  make 
sure  that  their  answers  are  right.  “What  did  Poky  do  when 
all  the  children  ran  to  look  at  him?  What  other  pets  besides 
Poky  were  in  the  classroom?  Why  did  Nancy  have  to  hurry 
home  from  school?  How  did  Nancy  discover  that  Poky  was 
in  her  pocket?”  Have  the  entire  story  read  orally  to  fuse  the 
plot  incidents  into  a story  whole. 


Extending  “What  does  this  story  tell  you  about  Nancy?”  Pupils  should 

interpretation  mention  how  careful  she  was  about  feeding  the  pets,  how  wor- 
ried she  was  about  Poky,  and  how  pleased  she  was  when  she 
found  him. 
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Related  Practice 

To  develop  further  the  ability  to  associate  relevant  idea 
write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


Associating 

relevant 

ideas 


every  morning 

When  could  a boy  feed  his  pets?  in  the  house 

at  night 


Have  the  pupils  read  the  question.  Then  have  each  of  th  hm 


three  phrases  at  the  right  read  aloud.  Discuss  each  phrase  an 
underline  those  which  tell  when  a boy  could  feed  his  pet 
Bring  out  the  idea  that  in  the  house  tells  where  he  might  fee 
the  pets,  not  when. 

Continue  with  the  following: 


NEW  V 


Prcli: 


Where  could  a boy  go? 


into  the  house 
in  the  morning 
to  the  store 


What  could  a girl  do? 


feed  a dear  little  pet 
look  everywhere 
in  the  school  room 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  alike 
except  for  the  beginning  consonant,  follow  the  procedure: 
suggested  on  pages  331-332  of  this  Guidebook.  By  substitutior 
of  initial  consonants  change  the  following  words  to  those  in 
parentheses:  run  (fun);  last  (fast). 

Change  the  known  word  well  to  the  unknown  word  fell  anc 
ask  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  new  word. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  ask  various  pupils  to  I 
read  them.  Note  their  ability  to  recognize  the  word  tell.  jj( 

Something  fell  out  of  the  basket.  G> 

We  can  tell  a story. 

Use  pages  45  and  46. 


Correlated  Activities 

Using  ideas  Pupils  may  discuss  their  own  responsibility  for  classroom 
readin  tas^s’  suc^  as  feeding  pets  and  providing  clean  water  for  them, 

watering  flowers,  tidying  up  the  library  table,  etc.,  and  decide 
on  things  they  can  take  turns  doing.  Post  lists  of  things  to  do 
and  the  names  of  pupils  who  are  to  do  them. 

Independent  See  the  Bibliography  on  page  438  of  this  Guidebook  for 
reading  selections  for  the  children  to  read. 
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Bunny  Boy 

(Pages  101-106) 

f jew  words:  Bunny  open  surprise  fell 

thought  just  another  how 


helped 

Dick’s 


Preliminary  Development 


of  Presenting 
ocabulary 
n context 


“Dick  had  a pet  rabbit  named  Bunny  Boy.  Bunny  Boy  had 
a good  house  to  live  in.  Dick  thought  Bunny  Boy  couldn’t 
get  out,  but  one  day  Dick  had  a big  surprise.  When  he  went 
to  feed  Bunny  Boy,  the  rabbit  wasn’t  there.  The  door  to  his 
little  house  wasn’t  closed.”  Write  The  door  was  open  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  line,  inferring  the  word  open  from 
context  clues. 

“How  do  you  suppose  that  door  got  open?  Dick  thought 
and  thought,  but  he  couldn’t  figure  it  out.  Would  you  like 
to  read  this  story  to  see  how  the  door  got  open,  and  what 
Bunny  Boy  did  after  he  got  out?” 


Note:  If  this  story  is  used  during  two  reading  periods,  the 
Preliminary  Development  should  be  concluded  at  this  point. 


“Dick  was  wondering  where  his  pet  could  be.  Just  then  he 
heard  something.  He  heard  another  pet  barking.  Which  pet 
do  you  suppose  that  was?  Another  one  of  Dick’s  pets  said  ‘Mew, 
mew.’  This  is  an  exciting  story.  It  has  another  surprise  in  it 
that  I haven’t  told  you  about.  How  can  we  find  out  what  it  is?” 

Note:  The  words  fell,  helped,  and  how  should  be  recog- 
nized from  phonetic  clues. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  101:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  it  tells 

reading  you  about  Bunny  Boy.”  After  the  silent  reading  call  atten- 

tion to  the  picture  and  say,  “This  picture  tells  you  something 
more  about  one  thing  that  happened.”  Have  the  fourth  sen- 
tence on  the  page  read  and  lead  the  children  to  observe  that 
the  picture  shows  how  the  rabbit  opened  the  door. 


Page  102:  “Bunny  Boy  has  a surprise  on  this  page;  read  the 
page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  the  surprise  is.”  To  check  on 
ability  to  recognize  the  word  fell  from  phonetic  clues,  ask  the 
children  to  tell  what  happened  to  Bunny  Boy  when  he  jumped 
through  the  doorway.  Have  the  three  sentences  containing  the 
word  fell  read  aloud.  Then  ask,  “Where  do  you  think  Bunny 
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Boy  is  now? ’’  Children  should  be  led  to  observe  that  the  rabbit 
has  fallen  into  the  coal  cellar  or  coal  bin. 

Page  103:  “It  was  time  for  Dick  to  feed  his  pets.  Read  this 
page  and  tell  what  happened.”  # 

Note:  If  this  story  is  to  be  read  during  two  reading  periods, 
the  first  period  should  close  here. 

Page  104:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  why  Spot 
and  Puff  are  running  to  the  door.  Read  aloud  the  lines  that 
tell  what  they  heard.  What  did  Father  say?  What  do  you 
think  was  making  the  bumping  noises?” 

Page  105:  “Oh,  my,  see  what  hopped  in  when  Father  opened 
the  door!  Does  this  rabbit  look  like  Bunny  Boy?  Let’s  read 
the  page  to  see  what  Jane  said.  What  does  this  page  tell  us  that 
the  picture  doesn’t  show?” 

Page  106:  “What  is  Puff  doing  to  the  rabbit?  Now  do  you 
think  Dick  and  Jane  will  guess  what  rabbit  this  is?  This  page 
will  tell  us.  Let’s  read  it.  How  did  Bunny  Boy  get  so  black?” 
During  informal  discussion  of  the  story  ask  the  pupils  if 
they  were  surprised  when  Puff  started  to  make  Bunny  Boy 
clean.  “Have  you  ever  seen  a mother  cat  washing  her  kittens?” 
Compare  this  with  the  way  Puff  washed  Bunny  Boy. 

To  promote  ability  to  read  longer  units  independently,  have 
the  pupils  reread  the  story  silently  to  decide  which  part  they 
like  best.  Some  pupils  may  read  their  favorite  part  orally. 

Related  Practice 

Extending  To  extend  meanings  and  to  promote  rapid  recognition  of 

meanings  sight  words,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in 
mixed  order:  fell.  How,  thought,  Bunny,  outdoors,  surprise, 
girl,  umbrella,  Dick's,  open,  just,  helped,  another. 

Tell  the  following  story,  pausing  wherever  there  is  a blank. 
Point  to  the  word  in  the  above  list  needed  to  complete  the 
meaning  and  have  the  children  pronounce  it. 

“One  day  when  Dick  woke  up,  he  could  hear  the  rain  splash- 
ing on  the  roof.  It with  a splash  on  the  street  and 

on  the  sidewalk.  ‘ hard  it  is  raining,’ 

Dick.  ‘ Boy  doesn’t  like  the  rain.  I must  bring  him 

inside.’  So  he  got  dressed  and  went . 

“What  a Dick  had!  He  saw  a little : I 

standing  by  the  rabbit’s  pen.  She  had  a big , and 

she  was  holding  it  over  Bunny  Boy.  ‘You  are rab- 


Interpreting 
the  story 


Rereading 
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bit,’  she  was  saying.  ‘You  don’t  like  the  rain.  I will  keep  you 
dry.’ 

“ ‘Sally,’  called  Dick.  ‘What  are  you  trying  to  do?’ 

“ ‘Oh,  Dick,’  said  Sally.  ‘Please  help  me.  I could  not 

the  pen,  but  I can  keep  Bunny  Boy  dry.  You 

came in  time.’ 

my  rabbit, 


‘You 


Phonetic 

analysis 


“ ‘Funny  Sally,’  laughed  Dick, 
and  so  I will  help  you.’  So  Dick  helped  Sally  take  Bunny  Boy 

to  place.  They  took  him  into  the  house.” 

1.  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  similarity  in  ap- 
pearance and  sound  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the 
initial  consonant,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard 
in  four  columns: 


hat 

day 

Bill 

book 

cat 

way 

ball 

boat 

can 

sat 

will 

look 

sat 

say 

but 

boy 

say 

said 

with 

looked 

Have  the  children 

pronounce 

the  words 

in  each  column  and 

indicate  those  that 

look  and  sound  alike 

except  for  the  be- 

Work-Book 


ginning  letter. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  new  words  independently 
by  using  both  context  and  phonetic  clues,  write  the  following 
sentences  on  the  blackboard  one  at  a time  and  have  them  read. 
The  teacher  should  carefully  note  the  child’s  ability  to  read 
the  italicized  words. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

A fat  pig  was  on  the  farm. 

You  may  have  a nut. 

They  took  something  with  them. 

Use  pages  47,  48,  49,  and  50. 


Experience 

records 


Correlated  Activities 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  tell  about  ex- 
periences they  have  had  with  rabbits  as  pets  or  about  wild 
rabbits  they  have  seen  in  fields  or  parks.  Discussion  should 
bring  out  the  distinctive  and  appealing  characteristics  of  rab- 
bits, such  as  soft  fur,  long  ears,  funny  nose,  little  tail,  and  the 
way  they  go  hop,  hop,  hop.  Some  of  these  observations  may  be 
made  into  group  stories  or  poems. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  are  some  stories  about  rabbits 
in  the  books  on  the  library  table  (Bibliography,  page  439). 


Independent 

reading 
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Who  Took  the  Nuts? 


(Pages  107-111) 

new  words:  took  nuts  gray  squirrel 


any 


snow 


food 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

concepts 


Presenting 

yocabulary 


Ask  the  children  to  recall  all  of  the  animal  friends  they  have 
read  about  in  this  section  of  the  book.  Bring  out  the  idea  that 
all  of  the  stories  so  far  have  told  about  pets.  Ask  the  children 
to  name  and  tell  about  animals  they  see  on  the  way  to  school 
that  are  not  pets,  such  as  squirrels  and  birds.  As  some  pupil 
mentions  squirrels,  write  the  word  on  the  blackboard.  During 
the  conversation  bring  out  the  fact  that  some  squirrels  are  red 
and  some  are  gray.  Talk  about  the  places  where  squirrels  live 
and  the  food  they  eat.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  squirrels  store 
nuts  in  the  fall  and  then  eat  them  in  the  winter. 

Talk  about  the  fact  that  when  snow  covers  the  ground  in 
winter,  we  sometimes  have  to  feed  the  squirrels  and  birds,  or 
they  will  not  have  enough  food. 

Note:  This  development  of  concepts  should  be  adapted  ter 
fit  the  environmental  background  of  pupils.  In  regions  where 
there  is  no  snow  teachers  should  make  clear  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  snow  covers  the  ground  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
animals  to  get  food. 

After  this  informal  discussion  say,  “The  story  we  are  going 
to  read  today  is  about  a little  gray  squirrel.  I don’t  think 
anyone  is  going  to  have  to  give  him  any  food  when  the  snow 
comes,  because  in  our  story  today  he  is  working  hard  taking 
one  nut  after  another  up  in  a tree.  The  name  of  our  story  is 
Who  Took  the  Nuts?  I think  you  know  who  took  them.  Let’s 
read  to  find  out  how  the  squirrel  surprised  Dick  and  Jane.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Find  the  title  ‘Who  Took  the  Nuts?’  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. See  what  page  the  story  is  on  and  then  turn  to  it  in 
your  books.” 

Guided  Page  107:  “What  is  Dick  pointing  to  in  the  picture?  Where 

reading  do  yOU  SUpp0se  the  nuts  came  from?  Can  you  guess  what 

Dick  and  Jane  are  going  to  do  with  them?  Read  the  page  to 
yourself  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  does 
this  page  tell  you  that  the  picture  doesn’t  show?” 
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Page  108:  “After  Jane  and  Dick  had  filled  their  basket,  they 
did  something  else.  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  tell 
us  what  they  did.  Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page.  What 
do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  now?  Read  the  rest  of  the 
page  to  find  out  if  you  are  right.” 

Page  109:  “My,  how  happy  Gray  Squirrel  was  when  he  saw  all 
those  nuts!  What  do  you  think  he  did?  Read  the  page  to 
find  out  if  you  are  right.” 

Page  110:  “What  do  you  suppose  Dick  and  Jane  thought  when 
they  came  back?”  To  check  on  the  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  “any,”  ask  children  to  read  the  part  that  makes 
them  know  the  squirrel  took  all  of  the  nuts.  “Read  the  rest 
of  the  page  and  tell  what  happened  next.” 

Page  111:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  all  of  this  page  to  see 
how  Dick  and  Jane  found  out  who  took  the  nuts?”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “Read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell  what  Dick 
did  when  the  nut  fell  on  his  head.  Read  what  he  said.  Now 
read  what  Grandmother  said  about  Gray  Squirrel.” 

Rereading  and  To  promote  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  plot 

tltelfory^  structure  of  this  story,  have  the  pupils  make  a time  schedule 
of  the  events.  They  should  skim  the  story  first  to  tell  the  main 
divisions— when  Dick  and  Jane  first  found  the  nuts  (one  morn- 
ing at  the  farm),  when  they  left  the  basket  of  nuts  under  the 
tree  (time  to  help  get  dinner),  when  Gray  Squirrel  stopped 
working  (time  to  sleep),  when  Dick  and  Jane  came  back  (next 
morning).  Then  have  pupils  read  sections  of  the  story  aloud  to 
show  what  happened  during  each  interval.  “The  story  doesn’t 
tell  us  what  Dick  and  Jane  were  doing  all  this  time.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  they  might  have  been  doing  at  the  farm?” 

Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  weigh  and  evaluate  facts  and  to 
make  judgments,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board - 

Squirrels  eat  nuts  for  food.  Some  squirrels  are  gray. 
Any  animal  eats  nuts.  All  squirrels  are  gray. 

Some  squirrels  live  where  there  is  snow. 

Have  each  sentence  read  aloud  and  discuss  whether  or  not 
it  is  true  and  why.  When  the  children  decide  that  a statement 
is  true,  write  Yes  after  it.  When  they  decide  a statement  is 
not  true,  write  No  after  it. 


Making 

judgments 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  alike 
except  for  the  initial  consonants,  follow  the  procedures  sug- 
gested on  pages  331-332  of  this  Guidebook.  By  substitution  of 
initial  consonants  change  book  to  took  and  look  to  took.  In- 
terchange these  initial  consonants  several  times. 

To  check  the  child’s  ability  to  recognize  new  words  from 
context  and  phonetic  clues,  write  the  following  sentence  and 
have  it  read:  It  was  time  for  Mother  to  cook  dinner. 

If  any  pupil  has  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  word  cook, 
compare  it  with  the  words  book,  took,  and  look. 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  in  classifying  according  to 
simple  criteria,  reproduce  the  following  exercise  on  large  sheets 
of  paper.  At  the  top  of  each  sheet  put: 

Animals 

Little  Big 

At  the  bottom  of  each  sheet  list  the  following  words:  horse, 
duck,  rabbit,  squirrel,  cat,  cow,  chicken,  bird. 

Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  names  of  all  the  animals 
at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  decide  whether  each  animal 
is  big  or  little.  Then  direct  them  to  cut  the  names  of  the 
animals  from  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  paste  them  on 
the  paper  in  columns  so  that  all  the  names  of  little  animals  are 
on  the  left  under  the  word  Little  and  all  of  the  names  of  big 
animals  are  on  the  right  under  the  word  Big. 

Use  pages  51  and  52. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Activities  initiated  during  the  science  period  should  extend 

concepts  the  pUpiis’  knowledge  of  seasonal  adaptation  of  animals. 

Pupils  may  make  lists  and  collect  pictures  of  other  animals 
that  store  food  for  winter,  of  animals  whose  fur  grows  thick 
and  warm,  of  animals  that  sleep  during  winter,  of  those  that 
go  away  to  places  where  it  is  warmer. 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

poems 


Note:  Teachers  should  adapt  this  activity  to  extend  the 
concepts  of  seasonal  adaptation  of  animals  in  their  own  locality. 

Have  the  children  consult  animal  picture  books  and  other 
books  on  the  library  table  and  read  other  informational  and 
story  material  (Bibliography,  pages  434  and  439). 

Read  aloud  such  poems  as  “Whisky  Frisky,”  author  un- 
known, from  Picture  Book  of  Poems,  and  “The  Squirrel,” 
author  unknown,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 
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The  Snow  Party 

(Pages  112-116) 

/ i new  words:  party  corn  apples 

Preliminary  Development 

: Presenting  “When  Dick  found  out  that  Gray  Squirrel  had  taken  the 

'r°o”ab^aryd  nuts>  he  said,  ‘When  the  snow  comes,  he  will  have  some  food 
to  eat.’  Does  your  mother  ever  put  out  crumbs  for  the  birds 
or  nuts  for  the  squirrels  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  and 
ft!  t it  is  hard  for  animals  to  get  food?” 

Talk  about  feeding  tables  and  food  that  might  be  put  out 
for  the  birds  and  squirrels  or  rabbits.  As  children  suggest 
apples  and  corn  and  nuts,  write  the  words  on  the  blackboard. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  a story  about  something  that 
happened  when  the  ground  was  all  covered  with  snow.  The 
name  of  the  story  is  ‘The  Snow  Party.’  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a snow  party ? What  kind  of  party  do  you  think  it  could  be?” 


Note:  This  story  gives  an  opportunity  to  impress  the 
meaning  of  the  word  behind,  introduced  on  page  99. 

00 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  pupils  find  the  story  “The  Snow  Party”  in  their  books. 

Guided  P<*ge  112:  “What  do  you  see  on  the  ground  in  this  picture? 

i reading  Where  else  is  there  some  snow?  I wonder  who  lives  in  that 

big  red  house?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “Whose  house  is  it?  Read  the  lines  which 
tell  you  that  Susan  liked  the  snow.  Read  what  Susan’s  father 
said  about  going  outdoors  in  the  snow.” 


Page  113:  “Susan  can’t  understand  what  her  father  means 
when  he  talks  about  a snow  party.  Do  you  know  what  he 
means?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  some  more  about  it.” 


Page  114:  “Now  we  will  find  out  some  more  about  the  party.” 
After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  say,  “What  kind  of 
party  did  Susan  think  they  were  going  to  have?” 


Page  115:  “It  is  almost  time  for  the  party  to  begin.  At  last 
Susan  has  an  idea  about  who  is  coming.  Read  what  she  said. 
Do  you  suppose  Susan  will  guess  right?  Look  at  the  picture. 
Why  do  you  suppose  Father  and  Susan  are  behind  a tree?  Read 
the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out.” 
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Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 


Page  116:  “Now  we  know  who  came  to  the  party!  But  there 
were  more  birds  and  animals  than  we  see  in  the  picture.  Read 
the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  animals  came.”  After 
the  silent  reading  and  discussion,  check  comprehension  by 
asking,  “Read  the  part  that  tells  what  the  birds  ate;  what  the 
squirrel  and  the  rabbit  ate.” 

“Would  you  like  to  have  a party  like  this  some  day?  Let’s 
read  the  story  again  to  make  sure  we  know  all  the  things 
Father  and  Susan  did  for  their  snow  party.  When  you  come 
to  something  you  think  we  should  remember  if  we  were 
planning  a snow  party,  I will  write  it  on  the  board.”  Write 
the  heading  For  a Snow  Party  on  the  board.  As  the  story  is 
read  aloud  in  thought  units,  list  points  suggested  by  the  pupils. 


Related  Practice 


Classifying  To  give  practice  in  classifying  according  to  simple  criteria, 

write  the  following  words  in  a column  on  the  blackboard: 
milk,  apples,  corn,  cookies,  nuts,  squirrel,  cat,  rabbit,  bird, 
Jane,  Dick,  Susan,  Peter. 

Then  write  these  three  words  on  the  blackboard  so  that  each 
may  be  used  as  the  beginning  of  a separate  column: 

Children  Foods  Animals 


Have  the  children  find  all  of  the  words  in  the  first  list  that 
belong  under  the  word  children,  those  under  the  word  foods, 
and  those  under  the  word  animals.  As  the  pupils  select  the 
words,  write  them  in  a column  under  each  word. 

Recognition  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  compound  words  which 
w ordsPOUnt * are  mac*e  UP  two  known  words,  write  the  following 
on  the  blackboard:  everywhere,  something,  into,  outdoors. 
Have  the  children  frame  and  pronounce  the  two  words  in  each 
compound  word. 

Write  the  words  some,  in,  one,  doors.  Pronounce  the  word 
someone  and  ask  the  children  to  find  the  two  words  they  hear 
in  it.  Then  write  someone  and  have  it  pronounced.  Continue 
with  indoors. 


Work-Book  Use  page  53. 


Correlated  Activities 

Applying  ideas  In  winter  or  early  spring  pupils  may  have  a snow  party,  or 
gained  from  they  may  construct  a feeding  station  for  birds  to  be  put  up  near 
the  school  and  observed  from  the  classroom  window. 
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Red  Hen  and  the  Valentine 


(Pages  117-120) 

jNEW  words:  valentine  cents 

Preliminary  Development 


nest 


Presenting 

concepts 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


“Did  you  ever  buy  a valentine?  How  much  did  you  have  to 
pay  for  it?”  Bring  out  the  idea  that  some  valentines  cost  a 
cent,  some  more  than  a cent.  “What  did  the  words  on 
your  valentine  say?”  Write  some  of  the  simplest  valentine 
sentiments  on  the  board.  Have  the  children  read  them.  “Did 
you  give  your  valentine  to  someone?  Did  you  write  this  on. 
it?”  Write  on  the  board  From  John  to  Mary.  “I  know  you 
are  going  to  enjoy  the  next  story,  because  it  is  about  a valen- 
tine. The  name  of  the  story  is  ‘Red  Hen  and  the  Valentine/ 
What  do  you  suppose  Red  Hen  had  to  do  with  a valentine?” 
Have  the  children  turn  to  page  117.  Write  the  word  valen- 
tine on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  to  find  it  in  the 
title.  Allow  the  children  to  talk  about  the  picture,  and  ask 
them  if  they  have  ever  seen  valentines  in  a rack  like  that.  “Let’s 
look  at  the  next  picture  in  this  story  (page  119).  Now  what 
do  you  suppose  that  hen  has  to  do  with  valentines?  What 
do  you  see  in  the  nest}”  Elicit  and  present  an  egg. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


k 


Guided 

reading 


T 


Pages  117-118:  “You  may  read  the  first  two  pages  of  this 
story  to  yourself  to  see  if  you  can  find  out  why  the  story  is 
called  ‘Red  Hen  and  the  Valentine.’  ” Check  on  comprehen- 
sion by  asking  questions  similar  to  the  following:  “For  whom 
did  Billy  want  the  valentine?  Which  valentine  did  he  want? 
How  much  did  the  valentine  cost?  How  many  cents  did 
Billy  have?  Can  Billy  buy  the  valentine?  What  will  he  have 
to  do  first?” 


Pages  119-120:  “Do  you  think  Nancy  will  get  the  green  and 
white  valentine?  Do  you  suppose  Billy  will  write  anything 
on  it?  You  may  read  all  the  rest  of  the  story  to  yourself  to 
find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  check  com- 
prehension by  asking  questions  similar  to  those  suggested  for 
pages  117-118. 

Rereading  Have  the  children  prepare  to  read  orally  “Red  Hen  and  the 

Valentine.”  Then  have  them  read  “Patty  and  Her  Pennies” 
orally.  Ask  them  to  compare  what  happened  in  the  two  stories 
and  tell  which  one  they  like  better  and  why. 
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Related  Practice 


Recognizing 
known  parts 
of  words 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  known  parts  of  words  and 
in  applying  this  technic  in  attacking  new  words,  proceed  as 
follows:  Write  the  word  an  and  say,  “I  can  make  a different 
word  by  adding  one  letter  to  the  beginning  of  this  word.” 
Add  m to  make  the  word  man  and  have  it  pronounced.  By 
substituting  initial  consonants  make  can,  ran,  man,  fan,  pan. 

Write  the  word  an  and  say,  “Now  I’m  going  to  make  a 
different  word  by  putting  one  letter  on  the  end  of  this  word.” 
Add  d to  make  the  word  and,  and  have  it  pronounced. 

Then  say,  “I  can  make  a new  word  by  adding  a letter  to 
the  beginning  of  the  word  and,  too.  I wonder  if  you  can  read 
it.”  Add  h to  make  hand  and  have  it  pronounced.  Change 
to  sand  and  band.  Interchange  these  consonants  several 
times.  Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read: 

Have  you  two  hands? 

Do  you  like  to  play  in  the  sand? 

Did  you  ever  put  sand  in  a pan? 

For  children  who  need  additional  practice  in  following  di- 
rections, reproduce  the  following  sentences  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  do  what  the  sentences  say: 

Make  a valentine. 

Make  it  green  and  white. 

Make  it  look  pretty. 

Write  this  on  it,  “To  My  Mother.” 

Take  the  valentine  home  to  your  mother. 

Use  page  54. 


A Horr.e  in  a Tree 

(Pages  121-126) 

new  words:  robins  fly  again 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  If  the  time  of  year  lends  itself  to  an  excursion  to  see  a bird 

concepts  building  a nest  or  a mother  bird  on  a nest,  such  an  activity 
should  be  planned  as  a background  for  the  story.  The 
following  concepts  should  be  clarified:  (1)  birds  build  nests 
in  which  the  mother  bird  lays  eggs;  (2)  birds  sit  on  the  eggs 
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Presenting 

vocabulary 

to  keep  them  warm  so  that  they  will  hatch;  (3)  some  time 
elapses  before  the  baby  birds  are  hatched  (about  two  weeks 
in  the  case  of  robins);  (4)  most  young  birds  are  helpless  and 
have  to  be  fed  by  the  parents. 

“What  birds  do  you  know  that  have  red  breasts?”  Elicit  and 
present  robin.  “Did  you  ever  see  a robin  build  a nest?  In  the 
story  we  are  going  to  read  today  Jim  and  Patty  saw  two  robins 
building  a home  in  a tree.  Again  and  again  they  saw  the  robins 
fly  back  and  forth  building  their  home.  One  day  the  children 
had  a surprise.  Would  you  like  to  find  out  what  it  was?  Jim 
and  Patty  helped  the  robin  family,  too.  How  do  you  suppose 
they  helped  them?  Let’s  find  the  story  ‘A  Home  in  a Tree’ 
and  read  to  find  out.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

If  the  teacher  desires  to  promote  further  the  ability  to  read 


Guided 

reading 

simple  story  material  independently,  she  may  use  this  story 
for  independent  reading.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  entire 
story  silently.  Give  individual  help  as  needed  during  the  silent 
reading.  After  a brief  discussion  of  what  the  surprise  was  and 
how  Jim  and  Patty  helped  the  robin  family,  check  compre- 
hension by  asking  questions  similar  to  those  suggested  below. 
Have  pupils  find  and  read  the  part  that  answers  the  question. 

If  the  teacher  desires,  she  may  guide  the  reading  in  one-  or 
two-page  units,  using  the  questions  below. 

Page  121:  “Where  did  the  robins  make  their  nest?  How  many 
eggs  were  in  the  nest?” 

Page  122:  “How  did  the  children  know  which  bird  was  the 
mother  robin?” 

Extending 

interpretation 

Page  123:  “Who  saw  the  baby  robins  first?  Did  the  baby  robins 
eat  very  much?” 

Page  124:  “What  happened  to  one  baby  robin?  Why  didn’t 
the  big  robins  put  it  back  in  the  nest?” 

Page  125:  “Who  saw  the  baby  robin  under  the  tree  first?  Who 
put  it  back  in  its  nest?” 

Page  126:  “Where  did  the  baby  robins  fly  first?  Why  did  the 
baby  robins  leave  their  home  in  the  tree?” 

Have  the  children  tell  what  might  have  happened  to  the 
baby  bird  if  Jim  hadn’t  put  it  back  in  its  nest  right  away.  Dis- 
cuss other  dangers  that  confront  young  birds  and  how  people 
can  help  to  lessen  them. 
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Rereading  Have  one  child  read  aloud  page  121.  Then  ask  the  others 

to  describe  what  they  saw  (mental  pictures)  as  he  read.  Con- 
tinue with  other  descriptive  parts  of  the  story. 

Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  in  Unit  III,  select  those  which 

review  have  presented  difficulty  in  form  or  meaning.  List  these  on 

the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  346 
of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  55  and  56.  Pages  57  and  58  are  test  pages  which 
are  described  on  pages  391-392  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 

Classifying  1.  Write  the  heading  Our  Animal  Friends  on  the  black- 

‘generalizin  board  and  ask  the  children  to  name  the  kinds  of  animals  they 

have  read  about  in  this  unit  and  in  other  stories.  List  the 
following  animals  as  the  children  mention  them:  bird,  cow , 
hen,  dog,  cat,  duck,  rabbit,  horse,  squirrel,  pony,  turtle,  pig . 

Have  various  pupils  go  to  the  board  and  indicate  the  ani- 
mals that  belong  in  such  classifications  as  (a)  animals  that  make 
their  homes  in  trees,  ( b ) animals  that  might  make  good  pets, 
(c)  animals  that  have  four  feet,  (d)  animals  that  have  two  feet, 
(e)  animals  that  lay  eggs. 

Some  of  the  above  classifications  are  not  fixed;  they  will 
be  determined  by  the  experiential  background  of  the  pupils. 
In  this  and  in  the  following  activities  lead  the  pupils  to  give 
examples  and  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  they  include  specific 
animals  under  a given  heading. 

Pupils  should  also  give  examples  of  exceptions  to  the  classi- 
fications. For  example:  canaries  are  birds  that  do  not  usually 
make  their  homes  in  trees,  a pony  is  a good  pet  on  the  farm 
but  not  in  the  city,  etc. 

2.  Play  a “makes  me  think  of”  game  with  the  list  of  animals 
by  writing  the  following  groups  of  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  having  the  children  indicate  which  kind  of  animal  or 
animals  each  word  makes  them  think  of.  Words  may  be 
written  in  the  following  groups:  (a)  cluck,  mew,  bow-wow, 
quack;  (b)  nest,  barn,  hen  house;  ( c ) fly,  hop,  jump.  Vary  this 
game  by  writing  a mixed  list  of  familiar  words  on  the  board, 
such  as  nest,  barn,  fly , milk,  robin,  corn,  eggs,  bunny,  nuts, 
gray,  poky,  pet,  chicken,  hop,  apples.  Have  various  pupils 
select  an  animal  and  find  all  the  words  which  that  particular 
kind  of  animals  makes  them  think  of. 
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3.  Have  pupils  build  charts,  such  as  the  following,  to  classify 
animals: 


home 

number  of  feet 

what  they  can  do 

bird 

nest 

two 

fly,  make  nests 

dog 

dog  house 

four 

jump,  play,  say  bow-wow 

hen 

hen  house 

two 

give  us  eggs 

Vocabulary  Test  III 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  III  (Work-Book,  pages  57  and  58). 
Instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pages  346-348  of  this  Guidebook. 


story 

take 

feed 

nut 

thinks 

yard 

tree 

sleep 

nest 

thank 

your 

took 

feet 

night 

thought 

jumped 

busy 

Duck 

bumped 

slowly 

bumped 

just 

Don’t 

jumped 

mother 

jump 

must 

Dick’s 

laughed 

another 

robins 

don’t 

after 

squirrel 

began 

going 

look 

another 

slower 

behind 

rabbit 

door 

apples 

rabbit 

helped 

1 

helped 

gray 

surprise 

soon 

corn 

stop 

helps 

guess 

valentine 

some 

cars 

cents 

hello 

day 

squirrel 

snow 

our 

once 

had 

nuts 

pony 

food 

hop 

nuts 

has 

nest 

Patty 

found 

how 

must 

head 

next 

party 

door 

bump 

next 
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could 

ate 

milk 

Bunny 

where 

cookie 

ask 

make 

Patty 

when 

called 

am 

know 

Sally 

were 

making 

coming 

farm 

everywhere 

door 

valentine 

making 

four 

every 

don’t 

morning 

colour 

from 

outdoors 

dear 

open 

every 

snow 

robins 

Nancy 

pennies 

funny 

some 

squirrel 

Ma-ma 

once 

gray 

once 

surprise 

Bunny 

bang 

cluck 

fell 

which 

let’s 

thank 

began 

could 

hello 

wish 

don’t 

thing 

again 

can’t 

well 

with 

let 

think 

from 

oh 

an 

how 

came 

of 

be 

am 

fly 

rain 

on 

he 

and 

buy 

room 

Unit  IV — Our  Friends  at  Play 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  unit  “Our  Friends  at  Play”  brings  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion  the  realistic  stories  in  Our  New  Friends.  The  child 
characters  introduced  in  previous  units  engage  in  typical 
imaginative  play  activities  characteristic  of  children.  For  ex- 
ample, boards  and  boxes  become  counters  in  stores,  and  an  old 
umbrella  becomes  a merry-go-round.  The  humor  inherent  in 
everyday  situations  is  high-lighted  in  such  stories  as  “The  Lost 
Toys,”  which  introduces  the  unit  theme,  and  “The  Birthday 
Party,”  which  concludes  this  group  of  stories.  Throughout 
the  unit  the  familiar  home  and  neighborhood  environment 
serves  as  a setting. 

These  stories  are  especially  appealing  to  children  because 
of  their  natural  and  realistic  quality  and  because  many  of  the 
ideas  gained  can  be  applied  in  the  pupils’  own  play  activities. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Post  on  the  bulletin-board  a sign  reading  Friends  at  Play 
and  mount  under  it  several  pictures  of  children  playing  games 
or  playing  with  toys.  Encourage  the  children  to  find  similar 
pictures  or  to  make  drawings  of  themselves  playing  with  their 
friends.  These  may  be  classified  in  various  ways  and  mounted 
on  the  bulletin-board  in  groups,  as  for  example,  games  played 
indoors,  games  played  outdoors,  play  activities  which  are  ap- 
propriate at  different  seasons  and  under  different  weather 
conditions,  such  as  snow,  rain,  and  wind. 

During  informal  discussions  lead  the  pupils  to  talk  about 
problem  situations  which  arise  in  play  and  how  they  are  met 
by  taking  turns,  sharing  toys,  thinking  up  new  games  to  play, 
and  planning  things  together. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

Have  pupils  locate  the  unit  title  page  in  their  books  and  read 
the  unit  title.  “Maybe  we  shall  learn  some  new  games  to  play 
when  we  read  these  stories  about  ‘Our  Friends  at  Play.’  ” 
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The  Lost  Toys 

(Pages  128-132) 

new  words:  Jane’s  over  glad  looking  playing  Sally’s 


Preliminary  Development 

“Have  you  ever  lost  any  of  your  toys?  How  did  you  find 
them?  Did  anyone  help  you?  Were  you  glad  to  find  them? 

“The  first  story  in  this  new  part  of  our  book  is  about  some 
toys  that  were  lost.  One  of  the  toys  that  was  lost  was  a ball. 
It  belonged  to  Jane.  This  sentence  tells  us  that  it  belonged 
to  her.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  It  was  Jane’s  ball  and 
allow  the  pupils  to  read  it,  inferring  the  possessive  Jane’s  from 
context.  “One  of  the  toys  belonged  to  someone  else.  See  if 
you  can  tell  whose  it  was.”  Write  It  was  Sally’s  toy  and  have 
the  line  read. 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  one  of  the  toys  got  lost.  One  day  Nancy 
and  Jane  were  playing  with  Jane’s  ball.  They  bounced  the  ball 
again  and  again.  But  Nancy  made  a mistake.  She  bounced 
the  ball  too  hard,  and  it  went  over  Jane’s  head.  While  the 
girls  were  looking  for  the  ball,  they  had  many  surprises.  Our 
story  will  tell  us  about  them.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  128;  “Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page  and  tell  what  the 

reading  girls  are  doing.  What  kind  of  house  is  behind  them?  Do  you 

think  Jane  will  be  able  to  catch  the  ball?  You  may  read  this 
page  to  yourself  and  tell  what  happened.” 

Page  129:  “What  have  Jane  and  Nancy  found  behind  the 
dog  house?  Maybe  they  will  find  the  ball  there,  too.  Read 
the  page  to  yourself;  then  tell  us  if  they  did.” 

Pages  130  and  131:  “Now  someone  else  helps  to  look  for  Jane’s 
ball.  Do  you  see  his  name  in  the  first  line?  You  may  read  both 
of  these  pages  to  see  whether  Billy  found  the  ball.  What 
toys  did  he  find?” 

Page  132:  “We  know  now  who  had  the  ball!  Point  to  it  in 
the  picture.  What  do  you  think  Happy  is  going  to  do  with  it? 
Maybe  this  page  will  tell  us  something  about  Happy  and  the 
toys.  Read  it  to  find  out.  How  do  you  think  the  boat  and 
the  car  got  into  Happy  s house?” 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 
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Rereading  and  To  promote  ability  to  draw  inferences  from  details  in  a 
^hestory11^  story,  ask  such  questions  as  the  following  during  the  rereading. 

1.  “Which  words  tell  you  that  Jane  and  Nancy  were  bounc- 
ing the  ball  instead  of  throwing  it?’'  Picture  clues  tell  this, 
but  the  pupils  should  also  be  able  to  tell  from  the  phrase 
“down  and  up”  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  story.  Say,  “What 
would  this  line  have  said  if  the  girls  had  been  tossing  the  ball 
to  each  other?”  Elicit  “back  and  forth.” 

2.  “Do  you  think  Nancy  had  been  looking  for  her  doll 
before  she  started  to  play  ball  with  Jane?” 

3.  “Did  Billy  know  what  the  girls  were  hunting  for?” 

4.  “Were  Billy  and  Jane  and  Nancy  ready  to  give  up  after 
they  had  found  the  three  toys?” 

5.  “The  next  time  a toy  is  lost,  where  do  you  think  the 
children  will  look  for  it?” 

After  the  story  has  been  reread,  ask,  “Was  the  boat,  or 
the  ball,  or  the  doll  lost  first?  Which  was  lost  next?”  Have 
the  children  reread  to  find  the  phrases  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing to  verify  their  answers.  “Does  this  story  tell  us  when  Sally’s 
car  was  lost?  Do  you  think  it  was  lost  before  the  ball  was?” 


Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  appropriate  meanings, 
meanings  write  the  following  sentences  and  words  on  the  blackboard, 
underlining  the  italicized  words: 


Recognizing 

word 

variants 


Work-Book 


Dick  was  glad  to  have  his  boat  again. 

happy,  not  happy 

The  children  were  playing  in  the  yard. 

outdoors,  in  the  house 
The  girls  looked  in  the  yard  again. 

once  more,  first 

Have  the  first  sentence  read.  Then  ask  the  children  which 
of  the  words  on  the  right  they  could  use  in  this  sentence  in- 
stead of  glad.  Continue  with  the  other  two  sentences. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  word  variants  formed 
by  adding  ing,  write  the  word  look  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Add  ing  and  have  the  word  looking  pronounced.  Write  each 
of  the  following  words  and  add  ing:  play,  work,  go,  eat,  walk , 
hurry,  paint,  sleep,  laugh,  jump,  say. 

Use  pages  59  and  60. 
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Correlated  Activities 

During  the  language  period  children  may  volunteer  to  tell 
stories  about  toys  they  have  lost  and  experiences  they  have 
had  hunting  for  them.  The  pupils  may  decide  whose  story  they 
liked  best  and  why  they  liked  it.  The  best  stories  may  be 
recorded  in  chart  form  and  illustrated. 


Composing 

original 

stories 


Independent 

reading 


Provide  opportunities  for  the  children  to  read  independ- 
ently selections  from  other  books.  (See  the  Bibliography  on 
page  440  of  this  Guidebook .)  Some  of  these  selections  should 
be  read  aloud  in  an  audience  situation. 


Playing  Store 

(Pages  133-138) 

new  words:  many  other  or  nothing 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  about  experiences  they  have 

concepts  had  pjaying  store— to  describe  the  kind  of  store  they  had,  what 

they  sold,  and  where  they  got  the  things  to  put  in  their  play 
store.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  name  of  the  next  story  is 
“Playing  Store.” 


Presenting  “I  think  you  can  get  the  new  words  in  our  story  for  your- 

vocabulary  selves.  One  word  has  this  little  word  in  it.”  Write  any.  Then 
say,  “Here  is  the  new  word.”  Add  m to  make  many  and  have 
it  pronounced.  “You  know  this  word.”  Write  for.  Have  it 
pronounced;  then  erase  the  letter  / and  have  the  word  or 
pronounced. 

Write  another.  Cover  the  last  part  and  say,  “What  does  the 
first  part  of  this  word  say?”  Cover  an  and  say,  “What  does  this 
part  of  the  word  say?”  Write  other  and  have  it  pronounced. 


Note:  The  word  nothing  will  be  presented  during  the 
guided  reading. 


To  present  the  words  in  context  and  clarify  meanings,  say, 

“When  Dick  was  playing  store  he  sold  Write 

many  things  and  have  it  read.  “Jane  wanted  a store  too.  She 

wanted  to  sell .”  Write  other  things  and  have  it 

read.  “Do  you  think  she  wanted  to  sell ?”  Write 

pets  or  toys  or  food  and  have  the  line  read.  “Let’s  read  the 
story  to  find  out-” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page:  133  “How  do  you  know  by  looking  at  the  picture  what 

reading  kind  of  store  Dick  had?  Why  do  you  think  Dick  has  put  the 

black  umbrella  over  his  store?  One  of  the  boys  seems  to  be 
talking  to  the  two  little  girls.  I wonder  what  he  is  saying.  When 
we  read  the  page,  we  will  find  out.” 

After  the  pupils  have  finished  reading  the  page,  say,  “Read 
aloud  what  Jack  said  to  Jane  and  Ellen.  Why  did  Jane  and 
Ellen  run  into  the  house?” 

Page  134:  “What  did  Jane  and  Ellen  get  for  their  store?  What 
kind  of  store  will  they  have?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  what 
Jane  is  saying.  Where  do  you  think  Jane  found  the  things 
for  her  store?” 

Page  135:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  What  do 
you  suppose  Mother  said?”  Present  nothing  as  the  children 
suggest  “nothing  to  eat,”  “nothing  at  all,”  “nothing  in  the  ice- 
box,” etc.  “Do  you  think  she  knows  where  the  food  has  gone? 
Let’s  read  to  find  out.  When  we  turn  the  page,  we  shall  find 
someone  else  looking  for  something.” 

Page  136:  “What  do  you  suppose  Sally  is  looking  for?  Let’s 
read  the  page  to  find  out  what  she  is  looking  for  and  what 
she  did.” 


Page  137:  “Do  you  think  Mother  will  help  Sally  find  her  toys? 
Maybe  this  page  tells  us.  Let’s  read  to  find  out.”  When  the 
page  has  been  read,  ask,  “What  did  Mother  and  Sally  see  when 
they  went  into  the  yard?  Have  you  any  idea  what  they 
will  do  next?" 


Rereading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Page  138:  “Read  the  whole  page  to  yourselves.  When  you 
finish,  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  it  to  me.  Now  who  will 
read  the  first  part  of  the  page  just  the  way  Mother  said  it? 

To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  the  central  thought 
of  a passage,  have  the  story  reread  by  thought  units.  After 
each  thought  unit  has  been  read,  call  on  two  or  three  children 
to  tell  briefly  what  that  part  of  the  story  is  about. 

The  pupils  should  decide  for  themselves  that  it  was  not  a 
good  idea  for  Dick  and  Jane  to  take  the  things  for  playing 
store  without  asking  permission.  Discussion  may  be  stimulated 
by  such  questions  as:  “Was  it  fair  to  Sally  to  borrow  all  her 
toys  without  asking  her  first?” 
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Related  Practice 

Associating  To  give  practice  in  associating  specific  meanings  with  words 
meamng  which  are  more  or  less  abstract,  such  as  some,  many,  nothing, 
once,  and  something,  proceed  as  follows: 

Place  four  or  five  books  on  a chair  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
Write  Here  are  some  books  and  have  it  read.  Point  to  the 
library  table  and  write  There  are  many  books. 

Remove  the  books  from  the  chair  and  write.  Once  some 
books  were  here.  Now  there  is  nothing  here.  Have  the  sen- 
tences read  aloud.  Hold  a book  in  one  hand  and  write  I have 
something.  Put  down  the  book  and  write  Now  I have  nothing. 

Put  two  blue  books  back  on  the  chair.  Write  Are  there  two 
books  or  three  books  here ? Have  the  children  read  the  sen- 
tence and  answer  the  question.  Then  write  Are  the  books  blue 
or  red?  Ask  some  child  to  read  the  sentence  and  give  the 
answer. 


Identifying 
known  parts 
of  words 


Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  note  and  identify  known  parts 
of  words,  say,  “Sometimes  we  can  make  a different  word  by 
adding  one  letter.  Sometimes  we  can  make  a new  word  by 
taking  away  a letter.”  Write  the  word  Mother  and  have  it 
pronounced.  Erase  the  M and  have  the  word  other  pro- 
nounced. Then  write  for  and  erase  the  letter  /.  Continue 
with  the  following  words:  many,  man,  hand,  sat. 

Add  a letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  following  words 
to  make  the  word  in  parentheses:  is  (his);  as  (has);  and  (hand); 
or  (for);  other  (Mother);  at  (fat);  an  (fan);  eat  (meat). 

To  give  further  practice  in  classifying,  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing on  a large  sheet  of  paper.  At  the  top  of  the  paper  place 
the  phrases  food  store  and  toy  store  as  headings  for  two 
columns.  Then  list  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  the  words: 
apples,  doll,  ball,  cookies,  little  cars,  boats,  wagon,  eggs,  milk. 
Have  the  children  draw  a picture  of  each  object  under  the 
appropriate  heading. 

Use  page  61. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  If  pupils  express  a desire  to  play  store,  have  them  tell  about 

ideas  gamed  ^ different  kinds  of  stores  in  their  neighborhood  and  decide 
° which  would  be  a good  kind  to  have  in  the  room. 

Independent  Pupils  may  read  other  stories  about  playing  store  (Bib- 
readmg  liography,  page  440  of  this  Guidebook). 
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The  Wind  and  the  Umbrella 

(Pages  139-141) 

new  words:  wind  push  faster  stopped  pushed 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Have  you  ever  listened  to  the  wind?  What  sound  does  it 

make?”  Present  00-00  as  the  sound  of  the  wind.  “Have  you 
ever  walked  along  the  street  on  a windy  day?  Have  you  felt 
the  wind  push  you  from  behind?  What  happened  to  you 
then?  Did  the  wind  make  you  go  faster?  What  things  can  you 
think  of  that  the  wind  can  push?  The  wind  can  push  many 
things.  It  can  push  (indicate  the  word)  people  and  leaves  and 
aeroplanes  and  boats.  It  can  make  all  these  things  go  faster 
(indicate).  There  is  a story  in  our  books  that  tells  us  how  the 
wind  pushed  Dick  and  Jane.  It  is  called  ‘The  Wind  and  the 
Umbrella.’  Do  you  suppose  this  story  is  about  Dick  and 
Jane’s  old  black  umbrella?” 

Note:  Children  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  words 

stopped  and  pushed  from  context  and  phonetic  clues. 

from  the  Book 

Page  139:  During  the  picture  study  bring  out  the  idea  that 
Dick  and  Jane  have  thought  of  another  way  to  play  with  their 
umbrella.  “What  do  you  think  is  making  the  wagon  go?  Why 
do  you  think  Jane  has  put  the  umbrella  up?  Let’s  read  the 
page  to  see  if  we  can  find  out.” 

Page  140:  “The  first  part  of  this  page  tells  us  some  more 
about  the  wind  and  the  wagon.  Read  it  to  yourselves  to  see 
how  fast  the  wagon  went.  Now  finish  the  page.  It  tells  you 
what  Dick  and  Jane  decided  to  do  next.”  To  check  on  the 
recognition  of  the  word  stopped,  have  a pupil  read  aloud  the 
line  that  tells  what  Dick  did  when  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
Have  the  pupils  frame  the  word  stopped  and  tell  what  little 
word  they  see  in  it.  After  the  oral  reading  ask,  “Do  you  think 
the  wind  will  push  Dick  and  Jane  home?” 

Page  141:  “A  funny  thing  happened  when  Dick  and  Jane 
turned  around  and  started  to  go  home.  Can  you  guess  from 
the  picture  what  happened?”  Have  the  first  line  read  silently 
and  orally  to  check  on  the  recognition  of  the  word  pushed. 
“Which  way  do  you  think  the  wind  pushed  them?  Read  the 
page  to  see  if  it  tells  something  the  picture  doesn’t  show.” 


Reading 

Guided 

reading 
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/ 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  did  the  children  do  that 
the  picture  doesn’t  show?  Read  aloud  what  Jane  said  about 
the  wind.  Dick  and  Jane  got  fooled,  didn’t  they?  What  did 
they  have  to  do  to  get  home?” 

To  aid  in  accurate  interpretation  of  the  wind  incidents  in 
this  story,  have  the  pupils  compare  the  pictures  on  pages  139 
and  141.  Have  them  indicate  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
in  each  picture.  “What  did  Dick  and  Jane  learn  about  the 
wind  that  they  hadn’t  known  before?”  Ask  pupils  to  tell  about 
something  they  learned  from  reading  the  story. 

The  children  will  enjoy  rereading  this  story  ‘‘just  for  fun.” 
For  oral  reading  have  two  pupils  volunteer  to  read  the  con- 
versational parts  and  another  pupil  the  descriptive  sections. 


Related  Practice 


Using 

context 

clues 


Perceiving 

relationships 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  to  select  the  appro- 
priate word  to  complete  the  meaning  of  a sentence,  write  the 
following  on  the  blackboard: 

The  wind  behind  the  umbrella  made  the  wagon  go 

fast,  slowly 

Then  Dick  pushed  to  make  the  wagon  go . 

faster,  more  slowly 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence  and  select  the  appro- 
priate word  to  complete  it.  Encircle  the  correct  word. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships,  write  the 
following  words  on  the  blackboard:  wind,  toy,  rain,  snow.  Tell 
the  children  that  all  of  the  words  but  one  tell  something  about 
the  weather.  Ask  them  to  find  the  one  word  that  doesn’t  belong 
with  the  other  words.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  one  word 
in  each  of  the  following  groups  that  doesn’t  belong  with  the 
other  words,  and  discuss  why. 

apples,  wind,  milk,  nuts 
feet,  head,  back,  tree,  hand 
man,  girl,  toy,  boy,  children 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound 
and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the  final 
consonant,  write  the  words  cat  and  can  and  have  the  pupils 
indicate  the  parts  of  the  words  which  do  not  sound  alike. 
Interchange  the  final  consonants,  and  have  the  words  pro- 
nounced again. 
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Write  the  word  am,  and  by  substituting  different  final  con- 
sonants make  at,  an,  and  as.  Have  each  word  pronounced. 

In  like  manner  interchange  the  final  consonants  in  each  of 
the  following  columns  of  words: 


had 

hen 

him 

hop 

is 

has 

hem 

his 

hot 

in 

hat 

hit 

it 

hid 

To  give  practice  in  using  context  and  phonetic  clues  in 
recognizing  new  words,  write  the  following  words  and  sen- 
tences on  the  blackboard: 

but  him  let 

We  can  ride  in  a bus. 

Can  you  hit  a ball? 

Grandfather  led  the  horse  to  the  barn. 

Tell  the  children  that  there  is  a new  word  in  each  sentence 
that  looks  like  one  of  the  words  at  the  top  except  for  the  last 
letter.  Have  the  sentences  read.  Note  carefully  the  pupils’ 
ability  to  recognize  the  italicized  words.  If  a child  evidences 
difficulty  with  any  word,  write  it  below  the  guide  word  and 
interchange  the  final  consonants  in  the  two  words. 

Work-Book  Use  page  62. 


Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  fun  they  have  had  on  a windy 

from  reading  ^ay,  anc^  have  them  draw  pictures  to  display  on  the  bulletin- 
board  under  the  heading  The  Wind  Helps  Us  Play.  Have 
them  make  pinwheels  out  of  colored  paper.  Mount  these 
on  sticks  and  place  them  outside  the  window  to  catch  the 
wind.  The  class  should  observe  that  on  some  days  the  pin- 
wheels  go  faster  than  on  others,  depending  upon  how  hard  the 
wind  is  blowing  and  the  direction  from  which  it  is  coming. 


Composing  Read  to  the  class  such  poems  as  “Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?” 

poems  by  Christina  G.  Rossetti,  and  “The  Wind,”  by  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  and  suggest 
that  the  pupils  compose  group  or  individual  poems  about 
wind  sounds  and  windy  days. 


Independent  Have  the  children  read  selections  listed  in  the  Bibliography 

reading  on  page  440  q£  Quifleb0ok. 
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Jane’s  Dear  Old  Doll 

(Pages  142-146) 
new  words:  Jill  hill 

Preliminary  Development 

“Did  you  ever  have  an  old  doll  that  you  liked  better  than 
any  new  one?  We  are  going  to  read  a story  today  called  ‘Jane’s 
Dear  Old  Doll.’  Why  does  that  title  make  you  think  that 
Jane  liked  her  old  doll?  Do  you  suppose  she  liked  it  better 
than  her  new  ones?  Maybe  the  story  will  tell  us.  Let’s  find 
the  story  in  our  books.” 


Presenting 

concepts 


Note:  The  new  vocabulary  is  not  presented  because  the 
children  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  words  Jill  and  hill 
from  context  and  phonetic  clues.  However,  if  the  teacher 
desires  to  check  the  pupils’  ability  before  the  story  is  read,  she 
may  write  the  name  of  the  doll  (Jill)  on  the  blackboard  and 
see  if  the  pupils  can  pronounce  it.  Then  change  the  J to  h 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  say  the  new  word  you  have  made. 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Page  142:  “Which  one  of  the  dolls  in  the  picture  do  you  think 
is  the  old  one?  You  may  read  this  page  to  yourself,  and  then 
I am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing ask,  “What  are  the  names  of  Jane’s  dolls?  Show  me  which 
doll  is  Jill.  Which  lines  tell  you  how  the  children  and  the  dolls 
sat  in  the  wagon?  Look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  Did 
they  sit  just  that  way?” 

Pages  143-146:  For  each  page  have  the  children  look  at  the 
picture  and  tell  what  is  happening.  Then  direct  the  pupils 
to  read  the  page  silently  to  get  ready  to  tell  in  their  own  words 
what  happened.  Lead  them  to  express  their  opinions  about 
Jane’s  decision  to  give  away  one  of  her  dolls. 

“Did  the  little  girl  who  found  Jane’s  dolls  know  to  whom 
they  belonged?  What  might  she  have  done  if  she  had  known 
they  were  Jane’s?  Why  did  Jane  decide  to  give  her  one  of  the 
dolls?  Which  doll  would  you  have  given  her?  Which  do  you 
like  better— new  toys  or  old  toys?  Why  do  you  think  Jane 
would  be  a nice  friend  to  have?  Why  is  ‘Jane’s  Dear  Old  Doll’ 
a good  title  for  this  story?” 

Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  tells  about 
the  ride  in  Jim’s  wagon  and  the  part  that  tells  about  giving 
away  one  of  the  dolls. 


Rereading 
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Related  Practice 

1.  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  new  words  which 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


man,  mat,  map 
man,  can,  cat,  fat,  fan 


are  like  known  words  except  for  the  initial  or  final  con- 
sonant, write  the  first  word  in  each  of  the  lists  below  and  by 
substitution  of  different  initial  or  final  consonants  make  the 
other  words  in  the  list: 

Bill,  hill,  will,  till 
tell,  well,  fell,  sell,  bell 
way,  day,  say,  may,  pay 

Note:  Pupils  should  have  enough  of  this  type  of  practice  to 
enable  them  to  recognize  the  new  word  instantly  when  either 
the  initial  or  final  consonant  is  changed. 

2.  To  check  on  the  child’s  ability  to  combine  context  and 
phonetic  clues  in  recognizing  words  which  are  familiar  in 
sound  but  not  in  appearance,  proceed  as  suggested  on  page  401 
of  this  Guidebook.  Use  the  words  pet,  found,  and  hill  as 
guides  to  recognition  of  the  new  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

The  walk  was  wet. 

The  ball  was  round. 

Sally  will  fill  the  wagon  with  toys. 

Note:  If  children  have  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 

initial  consonant,  tell  them  a word  that  has  the  same  initial 
consonant  (e.g.,  walk).  Then  ask  them  to  tell  you  other  words 
that  they  can  think  of  that  begin  the  same  way. 

To  give  further  practice  in  combining  meaning,  form,  and 
sound  clues  to  discriminate  between  words  which  are  similar 
in  sound  and  form  but  not  in  meaning,  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing incomplete  sentences  and  ask  the  children  to  underline 
the  correct  word  for  each  sentence: 


took  the  dolls  in  his  wagon. 

Tim,  Jim 

The  wagon  went  over  a 

bump,  jump 

The  dolls  fell  out  on  the 

hill,  Jill 

Jane  said,  “You have  my  new  doll.” 

may,  way 

“ is  my  dear  old  doll.” 

Jill,  hill 

Use  page  63. 


Work-Book 
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Round  and  Round 

(Pages  147-149) 

new  words:  round  merry-go-round  asked 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


Preliminary  Development 

“Have  any  of  you  ever  had  a ride  on  a merry-go-round?” 
Ask  the  pupils  who  know  what  a merry-go-round  is  to  tell 
about  it.  If  they  can’t  describe  it,  display  the  pictures  on 
pages  185,  186,  and  187.  Then  say,  “Yes,  a merry-go-round 
(write  the  word)  goes  round  and  round,  and  people  can  ride 
on  it.  In  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  Dick  is  playing 
with  a make-believe  merry-go-round.  It  was  a merry-go-round 
that  he  thought  up  himself,  not  a real  one.  What  do  you  think 
he  used  to  make  it?  It  must  have  been  something  that  he 
could  make  go  round  and  round.” 

Note:  Children  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  words  asked 
and  round  from  phonetic  and  context  clues. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Now  we  will  read  to  find  out  what  Dick’s  make-believe 
merry-go-round  was.  The  name  of  the  story  is  ‘Round  and 
Round.’  Can  you  find  this  story?” 

Guided  Page  147:  “What  is  Dick  using  for  a merry-go-round?”  Bring 

reading  out  the  idea  that  Dick  and  Jane  could  think  of  many  ways  to 

play  with  the  old  black  umbrella.  “Do  you  ever  play  this 
way  with  an  old  umbrella?  Do  you  think  it  makes  a good 
merry-go-round?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  what 
the  children  are  saying.” 

Pages  148  and  149:  “Jane  and  Sally  have  an  idea  about  who 
can  ride  with  Dick.  Let’s  read  the  first  part  of  page  148  to 
see  what  it  is.  The  dolls  were  having  a fine  ride  until  some- 
thing went  wrong.  Read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  yourself  and 
tell  what  happened.  What  did  the  dogs  and  the  dolls  say? 
Read  aloud  what  Dick  said  about  the  merry-go-round.” 

Rereading  To  promote  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  this  story,  have 

it  read  aloud  just  for  fun.  Various  pupils  should  be  selected 
to  read  the  conversational  parts  of  the  story,  including  the 
barks  of  the  dogs  and  the  “ma-ma”  of  the  dolls.  Other  chil- 
dren may  take  turns  reading  the  narrative  sections. 
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Related  Practice 


Making 

inferences 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  promote  the  ability  to  make  inferences  based  on  story 
facts  and  to  give  practice  in  skimming  to  find  specific  parts 
of  a story,  write  the  question  Did  Dick  think  the  children 
could  ride  on  his  merry-go-round?  Have  the  question  read. 
After  pupils  have  volunteered  opinions,  ask  them  to  find  and 
read  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  makes  us  know  he 
thought  they  could. 

Continue  with  the  following  questions:  Did  Dick  play 
merry-go-round  after  the  dogs  and,  dolls  fell  out ? Did  the 
dogs  go  round  and  round  in  the  big  umbrella? 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  new  words  through 
the  use  of  context  clues  and  phonetic  analysis,  write  the  fol- 
lowing question  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  children  to 
read  it  silently  and  answer  it  orally:  What  did  Dick  call  the 
old  umbrella?  Then  say,  “How  did  you  know  this  word  was 
call?”  (Indicate  the  word  in  the  sentence.)  Pupils  may  respond 
in  various  ways.  Lead  them  to  observe  (1)  that  the  word  looks 
like  ball  except  for  the  first  letter,  (2)  that  it  has  the  little  word 
all  in  it,  (3)  that  it  looks  like  the  first  part  of  called. 

Then  say,  “How  did  you  know  the  word  wasn’t  tall?”  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  the  word  tall  doesn’t  fit  in  the  sentence,  and 
that  call  begins  with  the  letter  c. 

Use  pages  64  and  65. 


Correlated  Activities 

Using  ideas  Let  the  children  play  the  merry-go-round  game  with  an 

reading™™  umbrella.  Have  them  make  up  a rime  to  say  or  a song  to 

sing  as  they  take  turns  twirling  the  umbrella. 


The  Wind  and  the  Toys 


(Pages  150-153) 

new  words:  around  along 


Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “Do  you  remember  the  story  we  read  about  ‘The  Wind  and 

the  Umbrella?  This  sentence  tells  one  of  the  things  the  wind 
did.”  Write  It  pushed  the  wagon  along  the  walk,  and  have  the 
pupils  read  it.  They  should  recognize  around  from  round. 


vocabulary 
in  context 
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Guided 

reading 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Our  next  story  is  called  ‘The  Wind  and  the  Toys.’  What 
do  you  suppose  the  wind  does  in  this  story?” 

“Who  can  tell  what  is  happening  in  the  picture  on  the  first 
page  of  our  story?”  Have  the  children  tell  what  toys  are  in 
Sally’s  wagon  and  what  Mother  is  doing.  Then  say,  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  read  this  whole  story  to  yourself  to  see  what  hap- 
pened to  the  toys?” 

As  the  pupils  read,  the  teacher  should  observe  the  extent  to 
which  they  concentrate  attention  on  their  reading,  the  degree 
of  independence  in  reading  they  show,  and  the  extent  to  which 
their  faces  reflect  a grasp  of  meaning. 

Note:  Slow-reading  groups  may  be  unable  to  read  a four- 
page  story  without  guidance.  With  such  groups  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  reading  by  one-page  or  two-page  units. 

After  the  silent  reading,  check  the  pupils’  comprehension 
of  the  story  by  questions  similar  to  the  following: 

Page  150:  “What  is  Mother  saying  to  Sally  in  this  picture? 
Read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell  what  toys  were  in  Sally’s  car.’ 
Page  151:  “Read  aloud  the  line  that  tells  how  the  wind 
sounded.  What  did  the  wind  do  to  Sally’s  car?  What  words 
tell  where  the  car  went?” 

Page  152:  “Read  the  lines  that  tell  what  Sally  did  when  the 
rain  stopped.  What  did  she  wish  she  had  done  with  the  car?” 

Page  153:  “Where  did  Jack  find  the  car?  What  did  Mother  do 
with  the  toys?  Do  you  suppose  Sally  will  take  better  care  of 
her  toys  next  time?” 

Rereading  “Let’s  see  how  well  we  can  read  this  story  out  loud.  What 

are  some  of  the  things  we  want  to  remember  when  we  read  a 
story  aloud  to  someone?”  Have  the  children  review  the  stand- 
ards for  oral  reading  previously  developed  (page  326  of  this 
Guidebook .) 


Interpreting 

phrases 


Related  Practice 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  interpret  phrases  meaningfully, 
write  the  following  phrases  on  the  blackboard:  along  the  street; 
in  the  morning;  in  the  car;  after  dinner;  on  the  walk;  on  my 
birthday;  next  day;  next  to  the  house ; around  the  yard. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  read  each  phrase  silently  and  say  whether 
it  tells  where  or  when. 
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Work-Book 


To  strengthen  the  ability  to  utilize  various  methods  of 
phonetic  analysis  in  attacking  new  words,  write  the  following 
sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  to  read  it: 

We  can  play  a new  game. 

Follow  the  procedure  suggested  in  the  preceding  lesson  plan 
(page  405  of  this  Guidebook ).  Bring  out  the  idea  that  game 
begins  like  go  and  looks  like  name  and  came  except  for  the  first 
letter,  and  that  it  fits  the  sentence. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
tell  how  they  recognized  the  new  word.  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  attack  many  of  the  words: 

I like  to  eat  candy.  Everyone  was  happy. 

A fat  pig  was  eating  corn.  It  was  a hot  day. 

Sally  met  a new  friend  on  the  street. 

Note:  The  above  exercise  utilizes  the  following  types  of 
phonetic  analysis: 

candy— little  words  in  big. 

fat— little  word  in  big  or  substitution  of  initial  consonant. 
eating— adding  ing  to  verb. 

everyone— compound  word  made  up  of  two  known  words. 
hot— substitution  of  final  or  initial  consonant  (hop,  not), 
met — substitution  of  initial  consonant  (let). 

Use  page  66. 


Correlated  Activities 


Extending 
ideas  gained 
from  reading 


Discuss  with  the  children  the  care  of  toys  and  the  need  for 
keeping  them  clean.  Pupils  may  decide  which  of  their  toys  they 
could  make  look  as  good  as  new.  They  might  have  a Clean-Up 
Day  for  the  classroom  play  house,  wash  dolls’  clothes  and  hang 
them  outside  to  dry,  and  give  other  classroom  toys  any  needed 
attention. 


The  Birthday  Party 

(Pages  154-158) 

i new  words:  fine  running 

Preliminary  Development 

Encourage  pupils  to  describe  birthday  parties  they  have  had 
or  have  attended.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  we  sometimes  take 
presents  to  a birthday  party. 
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Presenting  “It  was  Nancy’s  birthday.  She  was  going  to  have  a birthday 

^context  PartY>  and  she  had  invited  all  her  friends.  ‘I  must  put  on 
my  pretty  blue  dress  for  the  party,’  she  said  to  herself.  So  she 
began  to  dress.  At  last  she  was  ready. 

“ ‘I  see  your  friends  coming  up  the  walk,’  said  Mother.  ‘I 
will  let  them  in.’  answered  Nancy,  running  to  the  door.  Then 
in  came  the  children  with  their  birthday  presents— a doll,  a 
story  book,  paints,  and  a fine  red  wagon.  Our  next  story  tells 
what  happened  at  the  birthday  party.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Look  for  the  story  ‘The  Birthday  Party’  in  the  table  of 
contents.  Then  turn  to  it  in  your  books.” 

Guided  Page  154:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Can  you  guess  R< 

reading  what  is  in  the  package  that  is  still  wrapped?  Let’s  read  the 

page  to  see  if  we  guessed  right.  What  was  in  the  package?” 

Page  155:  “Nancy  is  going  to  get  some  more  presents.  We  will 
see  what  they  are  when  we  read  this  page.”  After  the  silent 
reading  say,  “Read  aloud  what  Sally  said  to  Nancy.  Do  you 
think  Nancy  will  play  with  the  fine  red  wagon?” 

Page  156:  “This  page  tells  some  more  about  the  red  wagon.  H 
Let’s  read  it.”  After  the  children  have  finished  reading,  ask, 
“What  did  Sally  do  with  the  wagon  while  the  other  children 
were  playing?  Then  what  did  she  do  when  they  sat  down  at  ( 
the  table?  Why  do  you  think  she  took  the  wagon  with  her?  ^ 

My,  isn’t  this  a fine  party!  Did  you  ever  get  a funny  hat  ii 

at  a party?  What  is  Nancy  doing?  How  old  is  she?”  I1 

Pages  157  and  158:  “Soon  the  party  was  over.  When  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  Sally  made  a funny  mistake.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  yourself  to  find  out  what 
it  was?” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Can  you  guess  why  Sally 
thought  the  wagon  was  hers?  What  a funny  thing  she  said  to  , 
Nancy!  Read  it  aloud.  Do  you  think  Sally  will  go  to  see  Nancy 
soon?” 

Extending  Provide  opportunity  for  the  children  to  comment  freely 

interpretation  on  tke  story  ancj  accompanying  pictures,  comparing  this 

birthday  party  with  parties  they  have  attended.  “If  you  had  I 
been  Nancy,  which  present  would  you  have  liked  best?  What  I 
games  do  you  suppose  the  children  played?  Can  you  tell  I 
the  names  ot  all  ihe  children  who  wer.  al  the  party?"  The  II 
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Rereading 
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children  should  study  the  pictures  to  answer  this  question. 
They  should  infer  that  the  boy  at  the  left  in  the  picture  on 
page  154  is  Nancy’s  brother,  Billy. 

“Who  was  the  youngest  of  the  friends  at  Nancy’s  birthday 
party?  When  you  were  little,  did  you  ever  get  a present  for 
someone  and  then  have  so  much  fun  with  it  yourself  that  you 
didn’t  want  to  give  it  away?” 

“What  part  of  the  story  did  you  like  best?”  As  various 
children  tell  which  part  of  the  story  they  liked  best,  ask  them 
to  find  that  part  in  their  books  and  read  it  aloud.  The  entire 
story  may  be  read  aloud  “just  for  fun.” 


pa  Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  presented  in  Unit  IV  and  to  check 
r on  accurate  recognition  of  these  words,  list  the  25  new  words 

on  the  blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page 
346  of  this  Guidebook.  In  reviewing  the  words  of  Unit  IV,  the 
use  of  meaning  clues  as  suggested  on  page  346  is  an  especially 
valuable  technic. 

Work-Book  Use  page  67.  Pages  68  and  69  are  tests,  which  are  described 
on  pages  410-412  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 


Applying 
ideas  gained 
from  reading 


If  someone  in  the  class  is  going  to  have  a birthday  soon,  the 
pupils  may  plan  a real  birthday  party.  Paper  tablecloths  and 
napkins  may  be  decorated  and  paper  hats  made.  Committees 
may  be  appointed  to  plan  simple  refreshments,  decide  what 
games  to  play,  etc.  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  Nancy’s  party  for 
suggestions,  paying  special  attention  to  the  polite  things  the 
children  in  the  story  said. 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

stories 


Encourage  the  children  to  read  some  of  the  birthday  stories 
listed  in  the  Bibliography  on  page  440  of  this  Guidebook  to 
try  to  find  some  new  ideas  for  the  classroom  party. 

Another  amusing  story  about  Sally  and  a birthday  party  is 
“Come  to  My  Party,”  from  Sally  Does  It. 


Haring  a 

radio 

program 


Pupils  may  have  a make-believe  radio  show,  with  one  or 
more  of  the  following  “features”  included.  They  may  plan  a 
“story  hour”  for  their  radio  program,  voting  on  their  favorite 
story  from  this  unit  to  read  aloud  and  selecting,  also,  one  of 
the  stories  they  liked  best  in  their  reading  from  other  books. 
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One  pupil  or  the  teacher  may  act  as  interviewer  and  aslj 
pupils  in  the  class  such  questions  as:  “What  games  do  yoi 
play  with  your  friends?  What  is  a good  game  to  play  on 
windy  day?  Tell  us  about  your  favorite  toy.”  This  section  ol| 
the  radio  program  may  be  made  into  a quiz  program  by  asking 
riddles  about  various  toys  and  games. 


Vocabulary  Test  IV 


Give  Vocabulary  Test  IV  (Work-Book,  page  68).  Instruct 
tions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are| 
given  on  pages  346-348  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Word-Attack  Test  I 

Give  Word-Attack  Test  I (Work-Book,  page  69).  Follow 
the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  given  on  page 
346  of  this  Guidebook.  A description  of  the  test  and  sugges- 
tions for  evaluating  the  results  will  be  found  on  page  412. 

Aim  This  test  checks  the  child’s  ability  to  attack  certain  types  of 

words  which  are  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not  in 
appearance.  The  test  includes  only  words  which  are  like 
known  words  except  for  the  initial  or  final  consonant.  The 
test  is  diagnostic  in  character,  since  it  surveys  the  child’s  ability 
to  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  consonants  when 
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Construction 
of  the  test 


Interpreting 
the  results 


occurring  initially  or  finally  in  words  and  indicates  his  ability 
to  apply  that  knowledge  in  word  recognition. 

Each  group  of  words  in  the  test  contains  three  words,  all  of 
which  are  alike  except  for  the  initial  consonant  or  the  final 
consonant.  Two  of  the  words  are  sight  words.  The  test  word 
is  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning,  but  not  in  appearance. 

The  test  is  so  constructed  that,  in  order  to  discriminate 
between  the  test  word  and  its  foils,  a child  must  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  the  sound  and  appearance  of  certain  con- 
sonants as  they  occur  in  words. 

If  a child  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  such  words 
as  jump,  bump,  lump,  which  require  accurate  discrimination 
of  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  initial  consonant,  it  is 
likely  that  he  needs  more  practice  in  noting  initial  consonants. 

If  the  pupil  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  such  words 
as  feel,  feet,  feed,  which  require  accurate  identification  of  the 
final  consonant,  it  is  likely  that  he  needs  more  practice  in 
noting  word  endings. 

If  a child’s  errors  are  numerous  and  inconsistent  in  type, 
it  is  probable  that  he  needs  more  practice  in  both  kinds  of 
phonetic  analysis. 


Unit  V — Story  Book  Friends 


Content  of  the  Unit 

The  stories  of  this  unit  introduce  children  to  the  story  book 
world  of  fanciful  episodes  and  folklore.  The  imaginative  ele- 
ment is  introduced  first  in  fanciful  stories  about  animals  in 
which  the  main  departure  from  the  realistic  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  animals  are  endowed  with  speech.  In  subsequent  stories 
the  setting  as  well  as  the  action  is  fanciful,  appealing  in  each 
case  to  the  child’s  own  sense  of  make-believe. 

All  the  story  plots  are  such  that  the  children’s  early  excur- 
sions in  the  realm  of  folklore  and  fancy  are  enjoyable  and 
highly  satisfying. 

This  group  of  stories  is  especially  planned  to  extend  chil- 
dren’s reading  interests  and  increase  their  pleasure  in  reading. 
Imagination  is  stimulated  by  these  fanciful  tales,  and  appre- 
ciation of  and  interest  in  a new  type  of  reading  are  developed. 
Furthermore,  these  selections  are  written  in  a style  that  lends 
itself  to  rhythmic  expression,  which  increases  enjoyment  and 
adds  to  ease  and  fluency  in  oral  reading. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

In  preparing  for  the  reading  of  this  unit,  the  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  that  all  of  the  previous  stories  in  this  series  of 
Basic  Readers  are  realistic,  taking  place  in  settings  familiar 
to  the  pupils  and  dealing  with  episodes  closely  related  to  their 
own  experiences. 

Special  effort  should  be  made  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
change  of  mood  and  character  in  the  fanciful  stories  they  are 
to  read  in  this  unit. 

Pictures  of  folk-tale  characters  may  be  placed  on  the  bulletin- 
board  with  the  caption  Do  You  Know  These  Story  Book 
Friends ? The  classroom  story  hour  may  centre  around  this 
display.  The  teacher  should  tell  stories  associated  with  each 
character,  or  the  pupils  may  take  turns  telling  about  the  story 
book  characters  they  know,  such  as  the  Three  Little  Pigs, 
Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  etc. 
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The  teacher  should  also  read  aloud  selections  from  a good  col- 
lection of  folk  tales. 

Picture  and  story  books  of  a fanciful  nature  should  be  ar- 
ranged attractively  on  the  library  table.  The  children  may 
be  encouraged  to  bring  from  home  other  books  to  add  to 
this  group. 

In  informal  discussion  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  some  of  the 
make-believe  elements  in  the  stories  they  have  heard,  such  as: 
‘The  animals  talk.  Sometimes  they  wear  clothes  and  do  the 
same  things  we  do.  Sometimes  a house  talks,  or  an  automobile. 
Boys  and  girls  do  things  real  children  can’t  do.”*  Emphasize 
with  the  children  the  humorous,  gay,  and  appealing  qualities 
of  fanciful  stories,  and  stimulate  anticipation  of  the  stories  of 
this  type  which  they  will  read  in  Our  New  Friends. 

Have  the  pupils  recall  that  Dick  gave  Nancy  a story  book 
for  her  birthday.  Suggest  that  there  were  many  good  make- 
believe  stories  in  that  book.  “We  have  read  many  stories  about 
Dick,  Jane,  and  the  other  children.  Now  we  are  going  to  read 
some  stories  about  their  story  book  friends.  We  are  going  to 
read  stories  that  Nancy,  Dick,  Jane,  and  all  the  other  children 
like.  I think  you  will  like  them,  too.”  Have  the  pupils  find 
and  read  the  unit  title  in  the  table  of  contents  and  on  the  unit 
title  page. 

What  Was  It? 

(Pages  160-163) 

new  words:  puppy  Fat  Sleepy  Mrs.  why 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  “In  the  first  story  in  this  new  part  of  our  book,  everyone 

In. context  ^ story  book  friends  has  a name  that  tells  something  about 

him.  What  does  this  name  tell  you?”  Write  Little  Bunny 
White  Tail  and  have  it  read.  After  the  pupils  have  commented 
on  a bunny  or  a little  rabbit  with  a white  tail,  say,  “I’m  going 
to  write  all  the  names  on  the  board.  Let’s  think  what  each 
name  tells  us.  This  is  the  name  of  a puppy.”  Write  Fat 
Puppy  and  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the 

* Further  suggestions  regarding  appreciation  of  fanciful  stories  will  be 
found  on  pages  317-324  of  Parents  and  Children  Go  to  School,  by  Dorothy 
W.  Baruch.  See  also  Reading  with  Children,  by  Anne  T.  Eaton. 
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words  Fat  and  Puppy  from  phonetic  clues.  Ask  them  if  they 
see  a little  word  in  Fat  and  Puppy.  After  the  children  have 
commented  on  what  the  name  tells  them,  say,  “Yes,  that  is 
the  name  of  a roly-poly,  plump  little  puppy.  This  name  is  for 
a cat.”  Write  Sleepy  Old  Cat  and  have  it  read.  The  chil- 
dren should  recognize  the  word  Sleepy  from  phonetic  clues. 
“Why  do  you  think  the  cat  was  called  that?  And  this  name  is 
for  Mrs.  Duck.  See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  Poky  Mrs.  Duck 
and  have  it  read.  Have  the  children  frame  Mrs.  “Why  do 
you  think  the  duck  is  called  Poky  Mrs.  Duck?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

After  the  pupils  find  the  story  and  read  the  title,  ask  them 
to  name  the  animals  in  the  pictures  on  pages  160  and  161.  En- 
courage comments  about  each.  Then  say,  “The  fat  puppy 
is  chasing  something  red.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is?”  After  the 
children  express  opinions,  say,  “Bunny  White  Tail  wondered 
what  it  was,  too.  I wonder  if  that  is  why  our  story  is  called 
‘What  Was  It?’  Let’s  read  to  find  out.” 

Guided  Page  160:  “Read  this  page  to  yourself.  Then  you  may  tell 

reading  me  wjiat  happened.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion 

ask  the  children  to  find  and  read  the  phrase  or  sentence  that 
answers  each  of  the  following  questions:  “Where  was  Bunny 
White  Tail  going  when  he  saw  Fat  Puppy?  What  did  Bunny 
White  Tail  think  when  he  saw  Fat  Puppy?”  “Bunny  White 
Tail  was  a very  curious  little  animal.”  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “curious”  and  then  read  to  the  children  the  last 
four  lines  to  emphasize  the  rabbit’s  curiosity. 

Page  161:  “What  do  you  suppose  Sleepy  Old  Cat  thought  when 
she  saw  Fat  Puppy?  Let’s  read  to  find  out.  What  did  the  cat 
think  Fat  Puppy  was  running  after?  Aren’t  these  animals 
funny?  They  all  see  Fat  Puppy  running  after  something,  and 
they  decide  to  run  after  it,  too.  Can  you  read  what  the  cat 
said  just  the  way  you  think  she  talked  in  the  story?”  Bring  out 
the  idea  that  this  is  a “make-believe”  story— that  real  animals 
can’t  talk.  “Do  you  suppose  any  other  animals  are  going  to 
chase  Fat  Puppy?” 

Page  162:  “Here’s  Mrs.  Duck.  I wonder  what  she  said  when 
she  saw  the  animals  running  down  the  hill.  Do  you  suppose 
she  is  going  to  run,  too?  Let’s  find  out.”  After  the  reading 
and  discussion  say,  “How  many  animals  are  chasing  the  round 
red  thing  now?  What  do  you  suppose  it  is?” 
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Page  163:  “What  has  Fat  Puppy  under  his  feet?  How  do  you 
suppose  all  those  animals  felt  when  they  saw  they  had  been 
chasing  a ball?  Do  you  think  they  were  disappointed?  Let’s 
read  this  page  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  have 
the  pupils  read  what  the  rabbit  and  the  cat  and  the  duck 
said  to  show  how  disappointed  they  were. 

Extending  “In  the  story  all  the  animals  wondered  why  they  ran  down 

interpretation  tjie  Do  yOU  know  why?”  Lead  the  children  to  note  that 

Fat  Puppy  was  the  only  animal  that  knew  what  he  was  running 
after.  All  the  other  animals  ran  because  they  saw  someone  else 
running.  “Did  you  like  this  story?  What  did  you  like  about 
it?  Would  you  like  to  read  some  more  ‘make-believe’  stories?  ’ 

Rereading  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  the  story  aloud  “just 

for  fun.”  The  lively  style  of  the  story  stimulates  oral  reading 
that  is  natural  and  vigorous.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to 
share  and  express  the  curiosity  and  disappointment  of  the 
make-believe  characters  as  they  read. 


Related  Practice 


Arranging  To  give  practice  in  recalling  and  arranging  ideas  in  se- 

ideas  m quence,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have 

S€(J14€HC€  o 

the  pupils  read  the  sentences  silently  and,  as  a class,  decide 
which  thing  happened  first.  Place  the  number  1 before  the 
correct  statement.  Continue  until  the  sentences  are  numbered. 


Recognizing 

compound 

words 


Work-Book 


Sleepy  Old  Cat  ran  down  the  hill. 

Fat  Puppy  began  to  run  down  the  hill. 

Little  Bunny  White  Tail  ran  after  the  puppy. 

Poky  Mrs.  Duck  began  to  hurry  after  something. 

They  all  thought,  “Why  did  I run  after  that?” 

The  animals  saw  that  Fat  Puppy  had  a red  ball. 

They  all  went  back  up  the  hill. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  compound  words  which  are 
made  up  of  two  known  words,  write  the  following  sentences 
containing  compound  words  and  have  them  read.  Have  pupils 
indicate  the  two  words  in  each  compound  word. 

I will  go  another  time. 

I will  go  to  the  store  sometime. 

Is  there  anything  you  want? 

I will  find  an  apple  somewhere. 

Someone  will  help  me. 

Use  page  70. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Reproducing 
the  story 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

stories 


The  children  will  enjoy  making  a shadowgraph  play  of  this 
story  and  others  in  this  unit.  They  may  make  silhouette 
figures  of  the  animals  in  the  story,  mount  them  on  card- 
board, and  fasten  each  one  to  a stick  that  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long.  These  silhouettes  can  be  operated  from 
the  back  of  the  shadowgraph  stage  like  puppets.  The  stage 
can  be  made  from  a good-sized  carton.  Cover  one  end  with 
tissue  paper  to  make  the  front  part  of  the  stage.  Arrange  to 
have  a flashlight  or  an  extension  cord  and  electric-light  bulb 
inserted  in  the  carton  so  that  the  light  can  be  turned  on  when 
the  play  is  given.  As  the  silhouettes  are  moved  across  the  back 
of  the  stage,  shadow  figures  will  show  through  the  lighted  tissue 
paper.  Pupils  should  be  selected  to  read  the  story  aloud  while 
other  pupils  operate  the  puppets,  and  the  rest  of  the  class,  as 
the  audience,  watch  the  amusing  action  on  the  shadow  screen. 

To  promote  interest  in  independent  reading  of  other  fanci- 
ful stories,  such  as  those  suggested  in  the  Bibliography  on 
page  440  of  this  Guidebook,  tell  the  pupils  that  any  child  who 
wishes  to  may  give  the  shadowgraph  play  of  a story  he  has 
read  independently.  If  he  wants  other  pupils  to  help  him,  he 
must  get  them  to  read  the  story,  too,  and  then  they  can  work 
on  the  shadowgraph  play  together.  Time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  presentation  of  these  shadowgraph  plays. 

Children  will  enjoy  the  picture  story  book  Caps  for  Sale, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Esphyr  Slobodkina.  After  the  story 
has  been  read  aloud,  the  book  may  be  added  to  the  picture 
story  books  on  the  library  table. 


Litde  Duck  Talks 

(Pages  164-167) 

new  words:  road  met  Brown  peep 

Preliminary  Development 

Presenting  Discuss  various  kinds  of  bird  and  animal  cries  which  are 

concepts  familiar  to  children.  Compare  the  way  kittens  and  cats  sound, 

dogs  and  puppies,  little  chickens  and  roosters  or  hens.  Ask, 
“Does  a cat  ever  say  ‘bow-wow’  or  a dog  say  ‘mew,  mew’?  What 
does  a duck  say?” 
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Presenting 

vocabulary 

“The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  is  a make-believe  story 
about  a little  duck  who  was  learning  to  talk.  One  day  Little 
Duck  was  walking  alo?ig  the  road.”  Write  He  met  many  ani- 
mals and  have  it  read.  The  children  should  recognize  the  word 
met  from  phonetic  clues.  “Little  Duck  tried  to  talk  like  some 
of  the  animals  he  met  along  the  road.  He  sounded  very  funny. 
We  shall  see  how  funny  he  was  when  we  read  the  story. 

“Turn  to  page  164  and  look  at  the  picture.  What  was  the 
first  animal  Little  Duck  met?  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  165. 
What  kind  of  animal  did  he  meet  next?  What  color  was  the 
hen?  See  if  you  can  read  her  name.”  Write  Brown  Hen  and 
have  it  read.  “Now  turn  the  page.  What  kind  of  bird  is  sitting 
in  the  tree?  Do  you  know  what  a baby  robin  says?”  Write 
peep,  peep  and  have  it  read.  “I  wonder  if  Little  Duck  learned 
to  talk  like  any  of  these  other  animals.  Let’s  turn  back  to  the 
first  page  and  read  the  story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Page  164:  “Read  the  first  page  and  then  tell  what  happened 
when  Little  Duck  met  the  kitten.  Why  did  Little  Duck  say 
‘m-ack’?”  Show  that  it  is  a combination  of  “mew”  and  “quack.” 
Page  165:  “Now  Little  Duck  tries  to  talk  like  another  one  of 
his  friends.  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  what  he  says  this  time. 
What  did  he  say  to  Brown  Hen?  Why  did  he  say  ‘cl-ack’?  Do 
you  think  Little  Duck  was  disappointed  when  he  couldn’t  say 
‘mew,  mew’  or  ‘cluck,  cluck’?  Little  Duck  is  having  a hard 
time,  isn’t  he?  Don’t  you  feel  sorry  for  him?  What  do  you 
suppose  will  happen  next  in  the  story?” 

Page  166:  “What  does  a baby  robin  say?  Do  you  think  the 
duck  will  try  to  say  ‘peep,  peep’?  What  do  you  think  will 
happen?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  to  see  if  you  are  right.” 

Page  167:  “Little  Duck  isn’t  happy  at  all  now,  is  he?  But 
most  make-believe  stories  have  a happy  ending.  Let’s  read  to 
see  how  this  story  ends.”  Then  ask,  “Why  wasn’t  Little  Duck 
happy  at  first?  Why  was  he  happy  after  he  met  Mrs.  Duck? 
Do  you  know  why  Little  Duck  could  say  ‘quack’  so  well?” 

Rereading 

The  guided  reading  suggested  above  should  be  sufficient 
preparation  for  oral  reading,  which  is  essential  in  bringing 
out  the  full  humor  and  appeal  of  this  story.  Many  pupils 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  interpretation  of 
the  sounds  Little  Duck  made. 
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Extending  Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the  story,  telling  what 

appreciation  |-^e  akollt  it,  what  part  they  think  is  the  funniest,  what 

pictures  they  like  best.  Discuss  the  way  the  story  ends  and  ask 
the  pupils  if  it  ended  the  way  they  wanted  it  to. 


Related  Practice 


Answering 

thought 

questions 


Word 

■variants 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  interpreting  thought  questions  and 
selecting  the  correct  answer,  write  the  following  questions  and 
answers  on  the  blackboard: 

Where  was  Little  Duck  when  he  met  Brown  Hen? 

He  was  walking  along  the  road. 

He  was  at  home. 

Why  did  Little  Duck  want  to  say  “Peep,  peep?” 

He  thought  that  was  a pretty  way  to  talk. 

He  wanted  to  talk  like  a kitten. 

Have  each  question  read  aloud  and  direct  the  pupils  to 
read  silently  the  two  sentences  below  the  question  and  decide 
which  is  the  correct  answer.  Then  have  the  answer  read  aloud. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  variant  forms  of  verbs,  write 
the  following  verbs  on  the  blackboard,  add  ed  and  ing  to  each, 
and  have  the  words  pronounced:  push,  walk,  splash,  work, 
stop,  wish,  jump. 

Use  page  71. 


Correlated  Activities 


Reproducing 
the  story 


Language 

activity 


If  pupils  are  enjoying  the  shadowgraph  (Guidebook,  page 
417)  and  profiting  from  its  use,  have  them  make  the  silhouettes 
needed  to  reproduce  this  story.  Small  groups  of  pupils  may 
use  the  shadowgraph  together,  taking  turns  operating  the 
silhouettes  behind  the  stage,  reading  the  story  aloud,  and 
sitting  in  the  audience. 

The  pupils  may  make  up  additional  incidents  for  the  story 
“Little  Duck  Talks”  by  suggesting  other  animals  Little  Duck 
might  meet  and  what  he  would  say  if  he  attempted  to  imitate 
them— e.g.,  “m-ack”  for  a cow,  “b-ack,  b-ack”  for  a dog,  etc. 
Children  may  also  compose  a new  story  on  this  pattern  by 
telling  about  another  animal,  such  as  a puppy,  who  tried  to 
talk  in  a new  way. 


Making 

designs 


By  using  outline  forms  of  the  silhouettes  they  have  made 
for  reproducing  this  and  the  previous  story,  pupils  may  start 
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making  a border  design  of  their  story  book  friends  for  the 
blackboard.  Other  possibilities  are:  making  wall-paper  with 
a “story  book  friends’’  pattern  for  a room  in  the  classroom 
play  house,  making  decorations  for  paper  napkins  and  table- 
cloths to  be  used  for  classroom  parties,  making  designs  to 
stencil  on  classroom  curtains.  For  further  suggestions  see  Art 
Stories,  Book  One,  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series  and 
the  accompanying  Teacher’s  Guidebook,  Art  Appreciation  for 
Children. 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

stories 


As  members  of  the  class  read  selections  from  other  books 
(Bibliography,  page  440  of  this  Guidebook ) have  them  tell 
other  pupils  a few  things  about  a story  they  particularly  liked. 
They  should  tell  just  enough  to  make  the  other  children  want 
to  read  the  story. 

Picture  story  books  from  the  following  list  may  be  read  aloud 
to  the  pupils  and  then  placed  on  the  library  table  for  them 
to  enjoy:  Cock-a-doodle-Doo,  by  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader; 
Seven  Diving  Ducks,  by  Margaret  Friskey;  The  Race,  by 
Clement  Hurd;  The  Story  About  Ping,  by  Marjorie  Flack  and 
Kurt  Wiese,  and  Noodle,  by  Munro  Leaf. 


Dinner  at  the  Farm 

(Pages  168-171) 

new  words:  wee  eating  rooster  Mr.  galloping  moo 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 
vocabulary 
in  context 


“We  are  going  to  read  another  story  about  some  make- 
believe  animals.  I wonder  if  you  can  guess  what  animals  we 
are  going  to  read  about.  This  is  what  one  of  the  animals  says. 
See  if  you  can  read  it.”  Write  Wee,  wee  and  have  it  read. 
“Do  you  know  what  animal  says  Wee,  wee?” 


Note:  If  pupils  evidence  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
word  wee  through  phonetic  analysis,  write  see  and  change  it  to 
wee.  In  like  manner  compare  moo  and  too. 

“What  animal  says  this?”  Write  Moo,  moo  and  have  it 
read.  Then  say,  “Yes,  we  are  going  to  read  about  Mrs.  Cow 
and  Mr.  Pig. 

“I  know  an  animal  that  says  ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’  Do  you 
know  what  animal  says  that?  Mr.  Rooster  is  in  our  story,  too. 
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Another  animal  came  galloping  along  the  road.  What  kind 
of  animal  do  you  think  that  was?  All  of  these  animals  are  in 
a story  called  ‘Dinner  at  the  Farm.’  What  do  you  suppose 
they  will  do?  Let’s  find  out  now.” 

Note:  The  pupils  should  recognize  the  word  eating  from 
phonetic  and  context  clues. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  in  their  books. 

reading 

Page  168:  “My!  What  a fat  pig.  He’s  a very  funny  pig,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  get  fatter  and  fatter.  Let’s  read  the  page  to 
see  why  he  is  frisking  along  and  looking  so  happy.  Why  was 
he  running?  What  did  he  do  when  he  got  inside  the  com 
field?  Why  do  you  suppose  he  wanted  to  be  so  fat?” 

Page  169:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  Isn’t  the 
pig  having  a fine  time  eating  corn?  Do  you  think  he  knows 
he’s  doing  something  he  shouldn’t?  What  do  you  suppose 
Mr.  Rooster  and  his  family  are  going  to  do?  Do  you  think 
the  pig  will  chase  them  away?  Let’s  read  to  find  out.  What 
do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  next  in  this  story?” 

Page  170:  “What  other  animals  have  come  to  the  com  field? 
Just  look  at  their  eyes.  Aren’t  they  happy  to  see  that  good 
dinner  just  over  the  fence?  Let’s  read  this  page.” 

Page  171:  “Oh  my!  What’s  going  to  happen  now?  That 
farmer  looks  cross,  doesn’t  he?  How  do  the  animals  look? 
Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  see  if  you  can  tell  everything 
that  happened.  Why  didn’t  the  farmer  want  the  animals  to 
eat  his  corn?  Do  you  think  the  animals  knew  this?” 

Rereading  The  story  should  be  read  aloud  to  enhance  the  pupils’  ap- 

ap preciatfonS  Preciati°n  °f  its  humor.  For  example,  members  of  the  class 
may  be  selected  to  represent  Mr.  Pig,  Mr.  Rooster,  Brown 
Hen,  and  Mr.  Man.  Several  pupils  may  be  the  chickens.  As 
one  pupil  reads  the  narrative  sections  aloud,  the  others  should 
read  their  parts  at  the  appropriate  time.  Various  pupils  may 
also  take  turns  reading  the  entire  story  aloud  to  show  how 
they  think  each  character  talked.  Humorous  elements  of  the 
story  may  be  discussed;  for  example,  how  fat  Mr.  Pig  was 
even  before  he  started  to  eat  the  corn,  what  Mr.  Rooster 
said  after  he  had  made  a good  meal  from  Mr.  Man’s  corn, 
etc.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  animals  were  glad  they  had 
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had  dinner  but  not  sorry  they  had  spoiled  the  farmer’s  corn. 
The  pupils  may  study  the  picture  and  decide  what  Mr.  Man 
should  do  if  he  doesn’t  want  the  animals  to  get  into  his  corn 
field  again.  “Do  you  think  the  animals  will  go  back  to  the 
corn  field  if  the  farmer  doesn’t  fix  the  fence?  Did  you  like  the 
way  this  story  ended?” 

Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  interpreting  thought  questions  and  in 
selecting  appropriate  answers,  write  on  the  blackboard: 

Which  ones  can  go  galloping  down  the  road? 
horse,  pony,  rooster 

Which  one  do  you  think  is  a man? 

Mr.  Hill,  Mrs.  Hill 

Which  ones  like  to  eat  corn? 

hen,  rooster,  dog 

Have  each  question  read  and  ask  the  children  to  tell  which 
of  the  words  below  it  answer  the  question.  Underline  the 
correct  answers. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  note  and  identify  known  phonetic 
elements  in  words,  write  the  word  too  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Then  write  the  word  toot  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  this 
word  is.  Check  on  the  recognition  of  the  meaning  by  askingr 
“What  says  ‘toot-toot-toot’?”  Continue  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  of  words,  checking  on  recognition  of  the  meaning 
of  each  of  the  new  words: 

moo  wee  see 

moon  weed  seed 

Note:  The  above  exercise  gives  valuable  visual-auditory 
training  in  certain  vowel  sounds  and  the  blending  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  any 
of  the  common  elements  memorized  as  phonograms. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  72  and  73. 

Correlated  Activities 

Reproducing  Pupils  may  continue  the  activities  with  the  shadowgraph  as 

the  story  suggested  in  previous  lesson  plans,  or  this  procedure  may  be 

varied  by  planning  a dramatization  of  this  story.  The  children 
can  make  simple  masks  from  large  paper  sacks  to  represent 
the  head  of  each  animal.  The  faces  of  the  animal  characters 


Answering 

thought 

questions 


Phonetic 

analysis 
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may  be  painted  on  the  masks,  and  holes  cut  out  for  the  eyes 
and  nose.  Then  the  pupils  may  wear  the  masks  as  they  act  out 
the  story. 

Independent  To  promote  further  appreciation  of  stories  which  are  fun 
reading  to  rea(j  alQud,  ask  the  children  to  find  good  stories  for  oral 

reading  among  the  selections  listed  in  the  Bibliography  on 
page  441  of  this  Guidebook. 

Hearing  Read  aloud  the  story  “Why  Pigs  Have  Curly  Tails,”  by 

stones  Rose  Fyleman,  from  The  Gunniwolf  and  Other  Merry  Tales. 

Dark  Pony 

(Pages  172-177) 

new  words:  Dark  Town  sang 


Preliminary  Development 


Presenting 

concepts 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


“There  is  a make-believe  place  called  Sleepy  Town.  I am 
sure  you  go  there  every  night.  But  you  have  never  seen  Sleepy 
Town  because  you  are  asleep  before  you  get  there.  We  are 
going  to  read  a story  about  Dark  Pony,  who  went  to  Sleepy 
Town  each  night.  We  shall  find  out  how  Dark  Pony  got  his 
name  when  we  read  the  story.” 

“This  is  the  way  his  name  looks.”  Write  Dark  Pony  and 
have  it  read.  Then  write  Sleepy  Town  and  say,  “This  is  where 
Dark  Pony  went  every  night.  One  night  when  Dark  Pony  took 
the  children  to  Sleepy  Town,  they  sang  and  sang  all  the  way 
there.  Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  happened.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

“Find  the  story  about  Dark  Pony  in  your  books.” 

Guided  Pages  172  and  173:  “What  is  Dark  Pony  doing  in  the  pictures? 

reading  Read  these  two  pages  to  yourself.”  After  the  silent  reading 

ask,  “How  did  Dark  Pony  get  his  name?  I like  the  sound  of 
the  words  in  this  story.  They  make  me  think  of  the  sound  of 
a little  pony  galloping  along  in  the  night.”  The  teacher  should 
set  the  mood  for  the  story  by  reading  the  first  page  aloud.  The 
words  and  tempo  of  this  page  suggest  mystery  and  movement. 
Have  pupils  read  page  173  aloud.  Direct  attention  to  the  little 
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refrain  and  show  the  children  how  to  read  it  lightly  and 
rhythmically. 

Pages  174-177:  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  the  rest  of  this 
story  to  yourself?  Who  else  rode  with  Dark  Pony?  What  do 
you  see  in  the  picture  on  page  176?  What  happened  to  the 
children  and  the  animals  when  they  came  to  Sleepy  Town?” 

“Does  anyone  ever  read  to  you  before  you  go  to  bed  at 
night?  Do  you  like  stories  that  make  you  feel  sleepy?  Why  do 
you  think  this  would  be  a good  story  to  read  or  tell  at  bed- 
time? Let’s  see  if  we  can  read  it  aloud  the  way  we  like  to 
have  bedtime  stories  read.” 

During  the  oral  reading  emphasize  the  mood  of  mystery  and 
the  movement  that  are  reflected  in  the  style  of  this  story. 
This  type  of  story  is  excellent  for  promoting  fluency  as  well 
as  enjoyment  in  oral  reading. 

Direct  attention  to  the  little  refrains  in  the  story  and  show 
the  children  how  to  read  them.  Pupils  should  also  notice  the 
slower  pace  of  the  last  page  of  the  story  and  reflect  this  in 
their  oral  reading.  Further  suggestions  for  oral  reading  of  this 
story  are  given  in  the  Correlated  Activities  section  of  the  lesson 
plan. 

Related  Practice 

Reading  A simple  story  is  presented  below  which  the  teacher  may  use 

independently  to  informally  the  pupils’  growth  in  the  following  im- 

portant reading  abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  interpret  independently  fanciful  story  material. 

2.  Ability  to  interpret  verbal  text  without  the  aid  of  picture 
clues. 

3.  Ability  to  combine  context  and  phonetic  clues  in  attacking 
words  which  are  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not 
in  appearance. 

Note:  This  story  contains  the  following  words  which  are 
unfamiliar  in  appearance:  Sandman  (compound  word),  bed, 
coat,  and  bush  (like  known  word  except  for  initial  consonant), 
sleeping  (word  variant  formed  by  adding  ing). 

Copies  of  the  story  may  be  reproduced  in  primer  type  or 
in  manuscript  writing  and  duplicated.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read 
it  silently.  Then  have  various  pupils  tell  the  story  or  read 
it  aloud. 


Rereading 
and  extending 
appreciation 
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THE  SANDMAN 

Sandman  is  a little  old  man 
who  lives  in  Sleepy  Town. 

He  comes  to  see  boys  and  girls 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark. 

One  night  Sandman  found  a little  boy 
who  did  not  want  to  go  to  sleep. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  sleep?”  asked  Sandman. 
And  the  little  boy  said,  “My  mother  is  not  in  bed. 
“My  father  is  not  in  bed. 

“My  dog  and  cat  are  not  sleeping. 

“So  I don’t  want  to  go  to  sleep.” 

Then  Sandman  said, 

“Put  on  your  coat. 

And  come  with  me. 

I have  something 
For  you  to  see.” 

Outdoors  in  the  yard  was  a big,  big  bush, 
and  there  was  a nest  with  four  little  birds  in  it. 
The  little  boy  saw  the  mother  bird  fly  to  the  nest. 
She  sang  to  the  baby  birds, 

“Little  birds,  little  birds, 

Peep,  peep,  peep. 

Now  it  is  bed  time. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.” 

Soon  the  little  birds  went  to  sleep. 

Then  the  mother  bird  went  to  sleep,  too. 

The  little  boy  said,  “Take  me  back 
into  the  house,  Mr.  Sandman. 

“I  will  go  to  bed  now,  and  go  to  sleep.” 

When  they  went  back  into  the  house, 
the  boy  looked  at  his  pets. 

“Good  night,”  said  the  dog. 

“Good  night,”  said  the  cat. 

“Sandman  has  come 
For  boys  like  you. 

We  go  to  sleep. 

And  you  must,  too.” 

Soon  the  dog  and  the  cat  were  sleeping,  and 
the  little  boy  was  sleeping,  too. 

Use  pages  74  and  75. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Extending 
ideas  gained 
from  reading 


To  extend  appreciation  of  the  mood  of  the  story  “Dark 
Pony,”  suggest  to  the  pupils  that  they  plan  a Sleepy-Time 
Radio  Program  and  present  it  over  a make-believe  microphone. 
They  may  choose  a lullaby  for  their  theme  song,  such  as 
“Baby’s  Boat’s  a Silver  Moon”  or  “Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod,” 
or,  if  there  is  a victrola  in  the  classroom,  they  may  choose  a 
favorite  record,  such  as  the  Brahms  Lullaby,  for  their  theme 
music.  Encourage  the  children  to  practise  reading  the  “Dark 
Pony”  story  aloud  until  they  feel  that  their  oral  reading  satis- 
factorily reflects  the  sleepy-time  mood.  The  rhythm  orchestra 
may  provide  sound  effects  for  the  oral  reading  of  the  story  over 
the  microphone,  making  the  sound  of  hoof  beats  galloping, 
galloping,  stopping  for  each  rider  to  get  on  Dark  Pony’s  back, 
and  finally  going  more  and  more  slowly  until  Sleepy  Town  is 
reached.  An  appropriate  poem  may  be  recited  by  the  verse- 
speaking  choir,  and  another  lullaby  sung  before  the  theme 
song  is  introduced  again  to  close  the  program. 


Making  a 
booklet 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

poems 


Pupils  may  draw  illustrations  for  the  Sandman  story  given 
in  the  Related  Practice  section  of  this  lesson  plan  and  then 
make  a booklet  containing  this  story  to  take  home. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  tell  about  stories  they 
read  independently.  See  the  Bibliography,  page  441  of  this 
Guidebook. 

Read  aloud  such  poems  as  “When  the  Sleepy  Man  Comes,” 
by  Charles  Roberts,  “The  Plumpuppets,”  by  Christopher  Mor- 
ley,  “The  Sugarplum  Tree,”  by  Eugene  Field,  and  others,  from 
the  section  “When  It’s  Time  to  Go  to  Bed,”  in  My  Poetry 
Book. 


The  Big  Brown  Basket 

(Pages  178-184) 

new  words:  woman  money 

Preliminary  Development 

Approach  to  “The  name  of  our  next  story  is  ‘The  Big  Brown  Basket.’ 
the  story  Let’s  turn  to  it  on  page  178.  Do  you  see  the  big  brown  basket 

in  the  picture?  Who  is  carrying  it?”  Write  a little  old  woman 
and  have  the  phrase  read. 
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“What  do  you  suppose  is  in  the  basket?  Make  a guess.”  Talk 
about  the  basket  until  the  children’s  curiosity  is  aroused. 

“Look  at  the  picture  on  page  179.  There  is  our  friend  the 
pig  again.  What  is  he  going  to  give  the  little  old  woman  in 
exchange  for  what  is  in  her  basket?”  Elicit  the  word  money. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“This  story  is  very  funny— all  the  animals  act  just  like  peo- 
ple. I wonder  if  you  wouldn’t  like  to  read  this  whole  story  all 
by  yourself  to  see  what  happens.” 

As  the  pupils  read,  the  teacher  should  observe  the  extent  to 
which  their  faces  reflect  their  appreciation  of  the  humor  in 
the  story. 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  the  story.  Encourage  pupils 
to  tell  what  happened  and  why  they  liked  the  story.  Direct  at- 
tention to  the  expressions  of  the  animals  in  the  pictures;  com- 
pare the  way  the  pig  looks  on  pages  179,  182,  and  184.  Bring 
out  the  idea  that  the  animals  in  the  make-believe  stories  act 
like  people— they  even  carry  pocketbooks!  Pupils  should 
chuckle  over  the  strange  character  in  the  store  on  page  183. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  part  of  the  story  they  think  is  the 
funniest;  what  picture  they  like  best;  how  they  like  the  way 
the  story  ends. 

The  pupils  will  be  aided  in  their  oral  reading  of  this  story 
by  the  rhythmic  flow  of  its  sentences.  To  demonstrate  the 
charming  cadence  of  the  story,  the  teacher  may  read  parts  of 
it  aloud  to  the  children. 

Related  Practice 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  evaluate  each  pupil’s 
achievements  and  progress  in  the  light  of  the  chart  of  de- 
sirable aims  and  attainments  for  this  period,  given  on  page 
103  of  this  Guidebook.  She  should  then  plan  the  type  of  prac- 
tice best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  her  particular  group,  using 
previous  exercises  as  patterns. 

Work-Book  Use  page  76. 

Correlated  Activities 

Dramatizing  Pupils  may  make  a shadowgraph  play  of  “The  Big  Brown 
the  story  Basket”  or  act  it  out  themselves.  Committees  may  be  appointed 
to  obtain  the  simple  properties  needed— a basket,  apron,  and 


Extending 

appreciation 


Rereading 
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hat  for  the  little  old  woman,  and  pocketbooks  for  each  of  the 
animal  characters.  Another  committee  may  arrange  a table  to 
represent  the  funny  store  counter.  Encourage  pupils  to  com- 
pose a tune  for  the  little  old  woman’s  song. 

Have  the  children  read  selections  suggested  for  the  unit 
“Story  Book  Friends.’’  (See  the  Bibliography  on  pages  440-441 
of  this  Guidebook .)  Ask  them  to  draw  a picture  illustrating 
some  incident  in  a story  they  liked.  Pupils  may  dictate  to  the 
teacher  a sentence  or  two  to  print  underneath  such  illustra- 
tions. The  pictures  may  then  be  placed  on  the  bulletin-board 
as  an  invitation  to  other  pupils  to  read  the  selections. 

Read  aloud  to  the  class  the  story  “The  Little  Old  Woman 
and  How  She  Kept  Her  Geese  Warm,”  by  Hope  Newell,  from 
Told  under  the  Magic  Umbrella,  and  “The  Blouse  on  the 
Hill,”  from  Old,  Old  Tales  Retold,  by  Frederick  Richardson. 

The  Merry-Go-Round 

(Pages  185-189) 
new  words:  none 

Preliminary  Development 

Approach  to  “The  last  story  in  our  book  is  about  a merry-go-round.  Do 
the  story  you  remember  the  time  when  Dick  used  his  old  umbrella  for 

a make-believe  merry-go-round?  This  story  is  about  a real 
merry-go-round,  with  fine  horses  that  the  children  could 
ride  on.” 

Have  several  pupils  tell  about  their  experiences  on  a merry- 
go-round.  Ask  them  how  fast  it  went  and  how  they  felt  after 
the  ride  was  over.  Have  one  or  two  of  them  show  how  they 
walked  after  they  got  off. 

“Some  of  our  Story  Book  Friends  had  a funny  ride  on  a 
merry-go-round.  We  shall  find  out  what  happened  to  them 
when  we  read  the  story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “Turn  to  the  merry-go-round  story  in  your  books,  and  read 

reading  -t  aq  through  to  yourselves.  Now  who  can  tell  me  what  hap- 

pened in  the  story?” 

Have  the  pupils  volunteer  to  tell  as  much  as  they  can  about 
the  story.  Ask  such  questions  as  the  following: 


Independent 

reading 


Hearing 

stories 
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Rereading 
and  extending 
appreciation 

“What  happened  when  the  merry-go-round  came  to  town? 
Read  what  the  children  said  to  the  merry-go-round.  How  did 
the  merry-go-round  answer  them?  Why  did  the  mothers  and 
fathers  come  to  the  merry-go-round?  Would  it  do  what  they 
wanted?  What  did  it  do  instead?  But  what  happened  when 
it  tried  to  go  faster  and  faster?  Show  us  how  the  children 
walked  after  the  ride.” 

The  rhythmical  sentence  patterns  and  cadenced  use  of  words 
throughout  this  story  make  it  especially  effective  for  oral  read- 
ing. Various  pupils  should  have  opportunities  to  read  the  story 
aloud  and  to  discuss  passages  they  like  to  read.  Have  the  chil- 
dren notice  the  contrast  between  the  fast  and  slow  motion  of 
the  merry-go-round  and  reflect  this  in  their  oral  reading. 

Related  Practice 

See  the  suggestions  on  page  427. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  76,  77,  and  78.  Pages  79  and  80  are  tests.  A copy 
of  the  tests  is  given  on  pages  430-431  of  this  Guidebook,  and 
directions  for  administering  them  are  on  page  346. 

Correlated  Activities 


Independent 

reading 

See  the  list  of  selections  suggested  for  this  unit  in  the 
Bibliography  on  pages  440-441  of  this  Guidebook. 

Summarizing 
the  unit 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  review 
the  story  titles  for  the  unit.  Various  pupils  may  tell  something 
funny  that  happened  in  each  story,  or  each  child  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  tell  which  story  he  liked  best  and  why.  This 
discussion  may  be  extended  to  stories  the  pupils  have  read 
independently.  A program  may  be  planned  and  another  class 
invited  to  see  the  shadowgraph  plays  and  dramatizations  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  this  unit. 

Summarizing 
Our  New 
Friends 

To  promote  recall  of  stories,  the  teacher  may  write  sentences 
such  as  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Big  Bill  said,  “Well,  well. 

Look  in  your  pocket.” 

Father  said,  “A  birthday  is  coming. 

A birthday  is  coming  soon.” 

Jane  looked  at  her  two  dolls. 

“Let  me  see,”  she  thought. 

“Which  one  can  I give  away?” 
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Pupils  may  tell  from  which  story  in  Our  New  Friends  each 
group  of  sentences  is  taken.  They  may  review  the  story  titles 
in  the  table  of  contents  and  read  parts  of  their  favorite  stories 
in  each  unit.  As  each  pupil  reads  his  selection  and  gives  his 
reasons  for  choosing  it,  the  teacher  may  make  an  informal 
check  upon  the  habits,  appreciations,  and  skills  gained  during 
the  reading  of  Our  New  Friends. 

Vocabulary  Test  V 

Give  Vocabulary  Test  V (Work-Book,  page  79).  Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  346-348  of  this  Guidebook. 


everywhere 

town 

again 

met 

galloping 

found 

sang 

moo 

merry-go-round 

brown 

stop 

mew 

party 

woman 

feet 

My 

puppy 

wagon 

fat 

Or 

bump 

walked 

fast 

Mr. 

eating 

laugh 

slowly 

moo 

nothing 

glad 

sleepy 

were 

running 

money 

please 

wee 

robins 

Moo 

door 

push 

stopped 

Mrs. 

dark 

feet 

rooster 

Mr. 

dear 

peep 

bumped 

met 

read 

why 

bow-wow 

must 

round 

buy 

brown 

ma-ma 

road 

fly 
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Word-Attack  Test  II 

Give  Word-Attack  Test  II  (Work-Book,  page  80).  Follow 
the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  given  on  page 
346  of  this  Guidebook.  Each  part  of  this  test  contains  three 
words,  two  of  which  are  known.  The  test  word  begins  with 
the  same  consonant  as  one  of  the  words  and  is  like  the  other 
word  except  for  the  initial  consonant.  Suggestions  for  evaluat- 
ing the  results  of  the  test  will  be  found  on  page  412  of  this 
Guidebook. 


fine 

pet 

but 

sang 

red 

line 

pen 

fun 

rang 

fell 

like 

hen 

bun 

ran 

fed 

cake 

fat 

met 

well 

yarn 

came 

Jan 

hen 

west 

barn 

make 

ran 

men 

nest 

yard 

barn 

red 

dust 

Dick 

came 

bark 

nest 

just 

dish 

Jane 

dark 

rest 

duck 

wish 

cane 

Tom 

like 

wall 

tail 

had  i 

hop 

light 

want 

paint 

hand 

top 

night 

ball 

pail 

and 

hill 

bad 

not 

led 

had 

pill 

had 

hot 

let 

sad 

Pig 

back 

hop 

red 

sat 
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SELECTIONS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  READING 

Note:  The  following  selections  are  suggested  for  independent  reading  while  pupils 
are  using  Our  New  Friends  (see  page  12S  and  Correlated  Activities  sections  of  the  lesson 
plans). 


Unit  One — New  Friends 

THE  NEW  FAMILY,  page  6 

“Hello!”  pages  2-7,  Come  and  Play  (pre-primer).  Silver,  1938. 

2 new  words:  has,  Nancy. 

“Alice  and  May,”  pages  18-25,  Here  and  There  (pre-primer),  Row,  1936. 

10  new  words:  Alice,  May,  morning,  Jip,  going,  walked,  puppy,  brown,  window, 
name. 

who  will  ride?  page  12 

“Bob  Rides,”  pages  21-30,  Nip  and  Tuck  (pre-primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

8 new  words:  Bob,  fall(s),  Judy,  Nip,  stop(s).  Sue,  Tuck,  says. 

“Come  and  Play,”  pages  15-18,  Come  and  Play  (pre-primer).  Silver,  1938. 

3 new  words:  made,  Nancy,  playroom. 

“The  Ride,”  pages  54-57,  Tom,  Jip  and  Jane  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

9 new  words:  Dolly,  fall,  falling,  got,  hill,  of,  stop,  stopped,  Teddy. 

“A  Ride  and  a Run,”  pages  81-85,  Tom,  Jip  and  Jane  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

8 new  words:  after,  could,  Jip,  jumped,  made,  road,  stop,  stopped. 

“The  Kitten’s  Ride,”  pages  21-24,  At  Play  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 

5 new  words:  going,  kitten’s,  Muff,  Nancy,  table. 

FUN  IN  THE  NEW  HOUSE,  page  17 

“Play  at  Home,”  pages  39-41,  Bob  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

7 new  words:  Bob,  tall,  Judy,  know,  may,  Nickey,  park. 

Another  story  about  rainy-day  fun. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL,  page  22 

“The  Boys  and  Girls  at  School,”  (pictures  only)  pages  11-13,  Going  to  School  (pre- 
primer), Winston,  1940. 

“First  Day  at  School,”  pages  123-124,  Jim  and  Judy  (primer),  Macmillan,  1939. 

8 new  words:  asked,  Grade,  how,  Jim,  Judy,  Miss,  then,  took. 

“Going  to  School,”  pages  124-127,  Tom,  Jip  and  Jane  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

9 new  words:  call,  green,  his,  light(s).  May,  stop,  then,  way,  says. 

A PLAY  HOUSE  AT  SCHOOL,  page  25 

“The  Tree  House,”  pages  17-23,  Come  with  Me  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1936. 

4 new  words:  Don,  John,  Mary,  tree. 

“Jack  Made  a House,”  pages  15-17,  Jack  and  Sue  (pre-primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 
2 new  words:  made,  Sue. 

“The  Little  House,”  pages  24-28,  Little  Friends  at  School  (primer),  Rand,  1935. 
12  new  words:  block(s),  Brown,  dear,  has,  Joe,  Mary,  Miss,  morning,  of,  some. 
window(s),  door. 

“The  Block  House,”  pages  29-32,  same. 

5 new  words  added  to  those  above:  brought,  ready,  roof,  them,  worked. 
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THE  BIG  UMBRELLA,  page  28 

“The  Big,  Big  Puddle,”  pages  30-35,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (primer),  Row, 
1936. 

8  new  words:  Alice,  Jerry,  jumped,  Mac,  of,  puddle(s),  walked,  window. 
a big  friend,  page  36 

“I  Am  Big,”  page  43,  Come  with  Me  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1936. 

(No  new  words.) 

“The  Little  Red  Car,”  pages  66-74,  Friends  for  Every  Day  (primer),  Bobbs,  1934. 
7 new  words:  baker,  brown,  green,  policeman,  postman,  seen,  town. 

PATTY  AND  HER  PENNIES,  page  42 

“Little  Old  Nickel,”  pages  20-26,  Friends  for  Every  Day  (primer),  Bobbs,  1934. 

6 new  words:  baker,  cake(s),  nickel,  old,  Puppy,  some. 

“The  Penny,”  pages  35-43,  Laidlaw  Basic  Pre-Primer , Laidlaw,  1940. 

12  new  words:  bark(s),  cannot,  chair,  fall(s),  ground,  has,  him,  Nancy,  near,  over, 
penny,  box. 


Unit  Two — Our  Friends  at  Work 

time  to  work,  page  48 

“Away  We  Go”  (pictures  only),  pages  1-14,  Off  We  Go  (pre-primer),  Macmillan, 
1939. 

“Tom  and  Nancy  Play  House,”  pages  22-33,  Come  and  Play  (pre-primer),  Silver, 
1938. 

7 new  words:  dresses,  has,  letter,  made,  Nancy,  swing,  wrote. 

“Betty  Helps  Mother,”  page  27,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

4 new  words:  Betty,  set,  table,  says. 

“Bob  Helps  Mother,”  pages  28-29,  same. 

2 words  added:  Bob,  skip. 

“Father  Helps  Mother,”  page  33,  same. 

2 words  added:  doing,  picture. 

"Work  in  the  Home,”  pages  30-31,  Jo-boy  (primer),  Johnson  Pub.,  1935. 

5 new  words:  Billy,  Jo-boy,  liked,  may,  park. 

“Bob  and  Judy  at  Work,”  pages  48-49,  Bob  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

4 new  words:  Bob,  Judy,  may,  milk. 

who  will  help  tom?  page  52 

“Tom  Helps  Father,”  pages  57-59,  At  Home  and  Away  (primer),  Silver,  1935. 

5 new  words:  cut,  grass,  may,  sweep,  swept. 

“Nancy  Helps  Tom’s  Mother,”  pages  60-63,  same. 

10  words  added:  chair(s),  dishes,  dried,  dry,  dust,  dusted,  Nancy,  Sandy,  Tom’s, 
wash. 

making  boats,  page  67 

“A  Sail,”  pages  110-117,  Friends  for  Every  Day  (primer),  Bobbs,  1934. 

9 new  words:  end,  fish,  ho,  of,  sail,  stop,  tub,  turtle,  wind. 

“Races,”  pages  26-31,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer),  Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

10  new  words:  Betty,  Brown,  ding,  had,  Jimmy,  Miss,  Nancy,  race(s),  ready,  skip. 
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“A  Boat  for  You,”  pages  28-29,  Jo-boy  (primer),  Johnson  Pub.,  1935. 

5 new  words:  brown,  how,  Jo-boy,  park,  water. 

‘‘In  the  Park,”  page  32,  same.  2 words  added:  every,  got. 

THE  LITTLE  HOUSE,  page  72 

“What  Now?”  pages  38-44,  Who  Knows  (pre-primer),  Houghton,  1937. 

6 new  words:  began,  Daddy,  does,  laugh,  let’s,  Mary. 

“The  Bird  House,”  pages  73-77,  Tom,  Jip  and  Jane  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

5 new  words:  coming,  flew,  flying,  Kitty,  nest. 

“The  Dog  House,”  pages  28-33,  Ben  and  Alice  (primer),  American  Book,  1936. 

4 new  words:  Alice,  Ben,  Blackie,  Whitie. 

“The  Little  Bird,”  pages  38-42,  same. 

8  new  words:  Alice,  Ben,  fly,  garden,  hurt,  keep,  Mary,  may. 

“The  Bird  House,”  pages  43-46,  same.  3 words  added:  bread,  water,  took. 

PATTY  READS  TO  BABY,  page  77 

“To  Bed,”  pages  58-60,  Tom,  Jip  and  Jane  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

5 new  words:  bed,  Dolly,  sing,  sleeping,  Teddy. 

“Run  and  Hide,”  pages  44-48,  At  Play  (primer),  Winston,  1940 

4 new  words:  Bob,  hide,  Jean,  Nancy. 

Unit  Three — Our  Animal  Friends 

HAPPY  FINDS  A FRIEND,  page  82 

“Father  and  the  Big  Box,”  pages  24-30,  Laidlaw  Basic  Pre-Primer,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

5 new  words:  box,  chair,  from,  near,  open. 

“A  Big  Surprise,”  pages  53-55,  Bob  and  Judy  (primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

6 new  words:  Bob,  Cotton(c),  from,  Judy,  kitty,  surprise. 

“Cotton,”  pages  56-58,  same.  6 words  added:  bed,  dish,  may,  milk,  shall,  Toby. 
“Toby  and  Cotton,”  pages  59-62,  same.  No  new  words  added. 

A FRIEND  COMES  TO  SCHOOL,  page  92 

“Time  for  School,”  pages  18-23,  Fun  with  Polly  Parrot  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1940. 
6 new  words:  climb,  cracker,  may.  Parrot,  Polly,  squawk. 

“Polly  at  School,”  pages  24-28,  same.  No  new  words  added. 

“Miss  Brown,”  pages  29-33,  same.  2 words  added:  Brown,  Miss. 

“Look,  Miss  Hall!”  pages  15-19,  Going  to  School  (pre-primer),  Winston,  1940. 

8 new  words:  Bob,  Don,  Don’s,  Hall,  Miss,  Nancy’s,  table,  Tom’s. 

“Skipper  Came  to  School,”  pages  32-38,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer), 
Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

9 new  words:  Brown,  ding,  handkerchief,  Jimmy,  Jimmy’s,  may,  Miss,  sit.  Skipper. 
“Winky  at  School,”  pages  30-34,  Day  by  Day  (primer),  Allyn,  1939. 

10  new  words:  asked,  may.  Miss,  monkey,  over,  played,  reading,  sleeping.  Ward, 
Winky. 

poky  gets  lost,  page  97 

“Two  Little  Turtles,”  pages  52-59,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer),  Univ. 
Pub.,  1940. 

11  new  words:  Brown,  ding,  gone,  Jimmy,  Jimmy’s,  liked,  Miss,  Mr.,  surprise, 
turtle(s),  water. 
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bunny  boy,  page  101 

“A  Story  about  Skipper,”  pages  39-43,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer), 
Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

6 new  words:  about,  Jimmy,  may,  shake,  Skipper,  water. 

“To  the  Store,”  pages  137-140,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

8 new  words:  Betty,  Bob,  cap,  hungry,  right,  tell,  Tex,  Tippy. 

“Little  Jack  Rabbit,”  pages  78-85,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (primer),  Row,  1936. 

11  new  words:  brown,  coat,  garden,  gate,  lived,  nest,  played,  playing,  stay, 
stopped,  wee. 

who  took  the  nuts?  page  107 

“A  Squirrel,”  pages  59-61,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

6 new  words:  asked,  Betty,  Bob,  climb,  Tex,  would. 

“Bushy  Tail  and  Bob  Tail,”  pages  13-24,  Fun  in  Story  (primer),  Winston, 
1940. 

8 new  words:  around,  Bob,  Bushy,  catch,  climb,  crying,  ground,  hide. 

THE  SNOW  PARTY,  page  112 

“The  Picnic,”  pages  98-104,  Play  Days  (primer),  Ginn,  1934. 

10  new  words:  again,  asked,  bed,  if,  nice,  picnic,  playing,  shall,  sometimes,  supper. 
“We  Are  Hungry,”  pages  47-49,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

8 new  words:  Betty,  Bob,  breakfast,  grow,  hungry,  ready,  Tex,  Tippy. 
“Snowflakes,”  page  77,  Laidlaw  Basic  Primer,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

11  new  words:  air,  fairies,  fairy,  fly,  flying,  past,  sky,  snowflake(s),  through,  winter, 
‘ teacher. 

“Oats  for  the  Chickens,”  pages  94-96.  We  Live  on  a Farm  (primer),  Ginn, 
1940. 

10  new  words:  asked,  bundle(s),  chick,  field,  ground,  hungry,  oats,  scratch,  supper, 
their. 

RED  HEN  AND  THE  VALENTINE,  page  117 

“Three  Little  Hens  on  the  Farm,”  pages  25-34,  Fun  in  Story  (primer),  Winston, 
1940. 

2  new  words:  chick(s),  peep. 

“The  Little  Chickens,”  pages  119-125,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

9 new  words:  again,  Betty,  Bob,  count,  right,  seven,  six,  tell,  would. 

“Time  to  Gather  the  Eggs,”  pages  78-85,  We  Live  on  a Farm  (primer),  Ginn, 
1940. 

12  new  words:  again,  asked,  climbed,  cried,  full,  gather,  got,  hay,  may,  more, 
right,  today. 

A HOME  IN  A TREE,  page  121 

“Come  and  See,”  etc.,  pages  6-9,  12-19,  Winky  (pre-pVimer),  Allyn,  1939. 

2 new  words:  peep,  Winky. 

“Here  Is  Mary,”  pages  1-7,  Come  with  Me  (pre-primer),  Ginn,  1936. 

3 new  words:  Don,  John,  Mary. 

“The  Baby  Birds,”  pages  97-98,  Tom,  Jip  and  Jane  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

4 new  words:  call,  running,  show,  Tom’s. 
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Unit  Four — Our  Friends  at  Play 


the  lost  toys,  page  128 

“Good-by!”  etc.,  pages  30-49,  Runaway  Toys  (pre-primer),  Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

8 new  words:  airplane,  Bear,  Betty,  gone,  Jimmy,  Skipper,  squeak,  Teddy. 
“Where  Was  Snow?”  pages  13-17,  Laidlaw  Basic  Primer,  Laidlaw,  1940. 

10  new  words:  barked,  box,  cannot,  coat,  gave,  ground,  near,  Penny,  pulled,  stick. 

playing  store,  page  133 

“Jerry’s  Store,”  pages  26-33,  Here  and  There  (pre-primer).  Row,  1936. 

7 new  words:  Alice,  brown,  got,  Jerry,  Jerry’s,  May,  train. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  UMBRELLA,  page  139 

“The  Little  Car,”  pages  14-19,  Runaway  Toys  (pre-primer),  Univ.  Pub.,  1940. 

4 new  words:  catch,  honk,  Jimmy,  Skipper. 

“Tom’s  Wagon,”  pages  21-25,  Fun  for  Tom  and  Jip  (pre-primer),  Webster,  1939. 
4 new  words:  Jip,  pull,  Tom’s,  says. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  PARTY,  page  154 

“A  Birthday  Party,”  pages  14-24,  The  Twins,  Tom  and  Don  (pre-primer),  Winston, 
1940. 

8 new  words:  Bob,  cake(s),  Don,  Don’s,  hide,  Mac,  Muff,  Tom’s. 

“We  Have  a Birthday,”  pages  32-44,  Jim  and  Judy  (primer),  Macmillan,  1939. 
12  new  words:  cake(s),  cream,  hay,  ice,  Jim’s,  Judy,  Judy’s,  played,  present(s), 
pull,  stick,  Tags. 

“A  Birthday,”  pages  87-90,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

8 new  words:  bed,  Betty,  Betty’s,  Bob,  Bob’s,  six,  table,  year(s). 

“Another  Birthday,”  pages  91-97,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

12  new  words:  Betty,  Bob,  drank,  Father’s,  fish,  pan,  ready,  set,  table,  Tex. 
Tippy,  would. 

Unit  Five — Story  Book  Friends 


what  was  it?  page  160 

“Running  Away,”  pages  138-149,  Tom,  Jip  and  Jane  (primer),  Webster,  1938. 

14  new  words:  baa,  cock-a-doodle-doo,  engine,  flew,  got,  pulling,  road,  Rooster, 
Sheep,  sing,  singing,  sun,  train,  wee. 

“Mr.  Rooster  and  the  Ducks,”  pages  35-46,  Fun  in  Story  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 
5 new  words:  asleep,  eye(s),  leg(s),  Mr.,  Rooster. 

LITTLE  DUCK  TALKS,  page  164 

“Little  Duck”  (same  story),  pages  72-77,  Day  In  and  Day  Out,  Row,  1936. 

3 new  words:  cock-a-doodle-doo,  rooster,  tweet. 

“Baby  Duck  and  a Frog,”  pages  38-39,  At  Play  (primer),  Winston,  1940. 

1 new  word:  Frog. 

“Yellow  Chick,”  pages  53-59,  same.  1 new  word:  chick(s). 

“Snappy  Turtle,”  pages  41-50,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

10  new  words:  around,  by,  creepy-crawly,  Duckv.  nobody,  Snappy,  sun,  Turtle. 
Waddles,  woods. 
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DINNER  AT  THE  FARM,  page  168 

“Little  Rabbit,”  pages  31-37,  Who  Knows  (pre-primer),  Houghton,  1937. 

2 new  words:  does,  Mary. 

“No  Honey,”  pages  33-40,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

8 new  words:  Bear,  bee(s),  buzz,  honey,  rolled,  sniff,  water,  woods. 

“Story  of  Little  Gray  Mouse,”  pages  127-136,  We  Play  (primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

13  new  words:  bad,  bug,  by,  cabbage,  cheese,  gave,  hard,  hungry,  mouse,  never, 
pan,  table,  tasted. 

“Nibble,  Nibble,  Nibble!”  pages  30-32,  Fun  for  You  (pre-primer),  Sanborn,  1938. 
4 new  words:  happened,  nibble,  page,  water. 

“Little  Goat,”  pages  66-71,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (primer),  Row,  1936. 

4 new  words:  barnyard,  cap(s),  goat,  started. 

“A  Good  Breakfast,”  pages  86-92,  same. 

5 new  words:  breakfast,  by,  garden,  gate,  started. 

dark  pony,  page  172 

“Farm  Friends,”  pages  131-138,  Day  by  Day  (primer),  Allyn,  1939. 

4 new  words:  cried,  hungry,  miss,  shall. 

THE  BIG  BROWN  BASKET,  page  178 

“Nobody  Knew  Why,”  pages  51-62,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

14  new  words:  always,  bark(s),  chair,  clock,  cock-a-doodle-doo,  crow(s),  knew, 
never,  nobody,  rock(s),  rock-rock,  tick(s),  tick-tock,  would. 

THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND,  page  185 

“A  Ride,”  pages  10-16,  Rides  and  Slides  (pre-primer).  Row,  1936. 

2 new  words:  Alice,  Jerry. 

“Bob  Wants  to  Ride,”  pages  19-24,  Mac  and  Muff  (pre-primer),  Winston,  1940. 

I new  word:  Bob. 

ADDITIONAL  STORIES  TO  BE  READ  WITH  THE  UNIT 

“Boy  and  the  Goat,”  pages  63-70,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 
8 new  words:  bee,  buzz,  cry,  goat,  grass,  woods,  would,  by. 

“Teddy  Bear,”  pages  122-127,  To  School  and  Home  Again  (primer),  Univ.  Pub., 
1940. 

II  new  words:  Bear,  best,  dress,  gave,  hat(s),  liked,  monkey,  shoe(s),  stamp, 
Teddy,  tell. 

“The  Sleeping  Apple,”  pages  27-32,  Read  Another  Story  (primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

4 new  words:  grass,  sleeping,  sun,  would. 

“The  House  Where  Nobody  Lived,”  pages  9-16,  same. 

5 new  words:  around,  by,  lived,  nobody,  window(s). 

“The  Story  of  the  Little  White  House,”  pages  132-151,  Jim  and  Judy  (primer), 
Macmillan,  1939. 

7 new  words:  been,  cried,  cry,  right,  roof,  tell,  woods. 

“The  Man,  the  Boy,  and  the  Donkey,”  pages  81-91,  Read  Another  Story  (primer), 
Sanborn,  1939. 

13  new  words:  always,  bridge,  by,  donkey,  farmer,  gave,  goat,  got,  indeed,  riding, 
silly,  walking,  water. 
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Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Analysis 

Primer  Period 

Noting  Riming  Elements  in  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  238,  307. 

Work-Book,  pages  55,  74. 

Auditory  Perception  of  initial  consonants: 

Guidebook,  pages  244,  247-248,  250. 

Work-Book,  page  14. 

Visual-Auditory  Perception  of  initial  consonants:  (The  numbers  in 
the  first  column  refer  to  the  Guidebook  and  those  in  the  second 
column  to  the  Work-Book.) 


h .... 

262,  281,310 

29,37,  63. 

b .... 

265, 306 

14,29,  37,  63. 

p .... 

267 

14,  37. 

s . . . . 

269,  308 

29,37. 

m . . . . 

279 

14,29,  63. 

n . . . . 

279 

14,63. 

d .... 

284 

14,29,63. 

t 

288,  303 

14,63. 

th  

290 

w . . . . 

292 

29,  63. 

wh  ... . 

. .. .292 

63. 

g 

....299-300 

14. 

c . . . . 

299-300 

14,29. 

j • • • ■ 

302 

14. 

/ .... 

302 

Noting  Small  Words  in  large  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  286,  308. 

Recognition  of  Similarity  in  sound  and  appearance  of  one-syllable 
known  words  alike  except  for  initial  consonant: 

Guidebook,  pages  306,  308,  310. 

Noting  Variants  of  sight  words: 

Guidebook,  page  270. 

Visual- Auditory  Tests: 

Guidebook,  pages  275-276,  296,  315. 

Work-Book,  pages  45,  65,  79. 
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Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Analysis 

Book  One  Period 

Visual-Auditory  Perception  of  initial  consonants: 

Guidebook,  pages  323,  327,  331-332,  334,  336,  339,  344,  354,  364. 
Work-Book,  pages  12,  29,  50. 

Visual- Auditory  Perception  of  final  consonants:  (The  numbers  in 

the  first  column  refer  to  the  Guidebook  and  those  in  the  second 
column  to  the  Work-Book.) 


323 

41,  50. 

332 

41,  50. 

339 

41,  50. 

344 

41,50. 

354 

41,50. 

359 

41,50. 

Identifying  Known  Parts  of  Words: 

Guidebook,  pages  351,  388,  398,  407,  422. 

Work-Book,  pages  20,  33,  65. 

Recognition  of  Similarity  in  sound  and  appearance  of  one-syllable 
known  words  alike  except  for  initial  consonant: 

Guidebook,  pages  327,  331-332,  341,  361,  364,  373,  378,  381,  384. 
Work-Book,  page  16. 

Recognition  of  Unknown  Words  which  are  like  known  words 
except  for  initial  consonant: 

Guidebook,  pages  331,  361,  373,  378,  381,  384,  403,  405,  407, 
424-425. 

Work-Book,  pages  56,  63,  69,  80. 

Recognition  of  Similarity  in  sound  and  appearance  of  one-syllable 
known  words  alike  except  for  final  consonants: 

Guidebook,  pages  375-376,  400-401,  403. 

Recognition  of  Unknown  Words  which  are  like  known  words 
except  for  the  final  consonant: 

Guidebook,  pages  375-376,  400-401,  403,  407. 

Work-Book,  pages  69,  73,  80. 

Recognition  of  Word  Variants: 

Guidebook,  ed:  357,  419;  ing:  395,  407,  419,  424-425. 

Work-Book,  ed:  13;  ing:  60. 

Recognition  of  Compound  Words: 

Guidebook,  pages  386,  407,  416,  424-425. 

Work-Book,  page  65. 

Word- Attack  Tests: 

Guidebook,  pages  411-412,  431. 

Work-Book,  pages  69,  80. 
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Activities:  continuous,  28-29,  44,  62,  74-75, 
87,  91;  correlated,  25,  128,  and  the  lesson 
plans;  see  also  Collections,  Construction 
Activities,  Creative  Art  Activities,  Drama- 
tization, Excursions,  Exhibits,  Experience 
Records,  Games,  Hearing  Stories  arid 
Poems,  Independent  Reading,  Language 
Activities. 

Aims  and  Attainments,  100-104. 

Association  of  Meaning  and  Printed  Sym- 
bols, 93-96  and  Pre-Primer  lesson  plans. 

Auditory  Perception:  training  in,  41-43,  60- 
61,  85-86,  96-97,  173,  175,  183,  188,  191, 
201,  203,  206,  208,  210,  212,  214,  216,  219, 
220,  221,  and  pages  listed  in  Index  of  Les- 
sons in  Phonetic  Analysis  for  Primer  and 
Book  One,  443-444;  see  also  Tests. 

Basic  Reading  Program:  characteristics  of, 
9-10;  nature  and  use  of,  121-131;  scope 
of,  99;  see  also  Books,  Guidebook,  Work- 
Books. 

Bibliographies:  books  for  the  teacher,  432; 
collections  of  stories,  432-433;  picture  story 
books,  434-435;  poetry,  433;  songs,  riddles, 
finger  games,  433;  selections  for  independ- 
ent reading,  436-441. 

Big  Book  and  Holder:  see  Equipment. 

Books  ( Before  We  Read,  We  Look  and  See, 
We  Work  and  Play,  We  Come  and  Go, 
Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  Our  New 
Friends ):  content  of,  24,  121,  133,  136,  164, 
194,  225,  317;  handling,  29,  137,  165,  196, 
227;  introducing,  29,  137-138,  164-166,  195- 
196,  226-227,  319-320;  meaning  vocabulary 
of,  123;  organization  of,  24,  121-122,  134- 
135,  225,  317;  pictures  in,  26,  122,  133-134; 
procedures  used  in,  136,  195;  review  of, 
314;  significant  features  of,  121-123,  133- 
135,  225,  317-318;  style  of,  122,  317-318; 
summarizing,  429-430;  use  of,  23,  135,  225, 
318;  verbal  text  of,  122,  133-134;  vocabu- 
lary of,  123;  see  also  Lesson  Plans,  Units. 

Charts:  see  Experience  Records. 


Classifying  and  Generalizing,  49,  50,  63, 
67-68,  73-74,  78-79,  90,  151,  230,  241,  273- 
274,  288,  310,  364,  384,  386,  390-391,  398. 

Collections:  of  leaves,  38,  49;  of  pictures,  29, 
31,  44,  76,  142,  149,  157,  169,  173,  178,  183, 
192-193,  199,  239,  308,  384;  of  toys,  50,  199. 

Comprehension:  checks,  117  and  subsequent 
lesson  plans;  see  also  Interpretation. 

Construction  Activities:  bird  houses,  364: 
cages  and  pens,  28,  282;  clocks,  352;  cup 
board,  354;  doll  clothes,  187;  doll  house, 
53,  54;  feeding  table,  81,  386;  jig-saw 
puzzles,  73,  90;  movies,  201,  208,  212,  214; 
pinwheels,  401;  playhouse,  62,  302;  sand 
table,  220;  shadowgraph,  417,  419,  422, 
427;  store,  28,  44,  286;  tablecloth,  66;  toy 
farm,  75;  toys,  44,  154,  176,  182,  190,  220, 
286,  360;  zoo,  87. 

Content  Fields:  materials  in  11-12. 

Context  Clues:  training  in  use  of,  302,  326- 
327,  343-344,  400;  using,  108-110,  113,  114. 

Coordination:  motor,  32-33,  47,  48,  53-54, 
65,  72-73,  79-80. 

Creative  Art  Activities:  cut-outs,  28,  66, 
259;  designs,  59,  66,  419-420;  friezes,  28, 
62,  87,  255,  267;  illustrations,  174,  230,  263, 
302,  366,  426;  masks,  422-423;  modelling, 
34,  280,  282;  scrapbooks,  49,  63,  161,  192; 
silhouettes,  417,  419. 

Curriculum  Foundation  Series,  11-12. 

Directions:  following,  58-59,  59-60,  83,  83- 
84,  189,  217,  218-219,  220,  259,  388. 

Distinguishing  Word  Forms,  110,  113,  114, 
308,  338. 

Dramatization:  dramatic  plays,  43,  66,  147, 
250,  288,  308,  324,  344,  372;  dramatizing 
stories,  29,  182,  192,  204,  206,  210,  216,  220, 
222,  241,  294,  302,  354,  422-423,  427-428; 
pantomiming,  332. 
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Equipment:  Big  Book  and  Holder,  129,  131; 
Pocket  Chart,  129,  130;  Speech  Improve- 
ment Cards,  120,  129,  131;  Unit  Card  Set, 
129-130. 

Excursions,  49,  62,  74-75,  201,  252. 

Exhibits,  44,  50,  74,  86,  183,  199,  222,  366. 

Experience  Records  and  Charts,  37-38,  81, 
91,  128,  155,  157,  169,  174,  176,  201,  236, 
263,  282,  339,  381. 

Games,  42-43,  46,  60,  66,  79,  155,  233,  239, 
328. 

Growth:  child,  5-7;  in  reading,  100. 

Guidebook:  organization  of,  124-125;  sig- 
nificant features  of,  124-128;  see  also  Les- 
son Plans. 

Hearing  Stories  and  Poems,  29,  44,  46-47, 
142,  147,  149,  239,  241,  256,  328,  362,  372, 
and  other  lesson  plans. 

Independent  Reading,  128.  324,  328,  332, 
other  lesson  plans,  and  436-441. 

Individual  Differences:  diagnosis  of,  117- 
118;  providing  for,  118-120. 

Interpretation:  anticipating  and  relating 
meanings,  106;  associating  meaning  with 
words,  105-106,  153,  155,  183,  185,  203,  207, 
209,  213-214,  299,  354,  395,  398,  406; 
associating  related  ideas,  375,  376,  378; 
associating  pictures  with  verbal  text,  141, 
144,  145,  147,  149,  152,  159,  171,  173,  175, 
179,  200,  205,  219,  221;  developing  back- 
ground for  reading,  104  and  the  lesson 
plans;  extending  interpretation  of  stories, 
127  and  the  lesson  plans;  making  infer- 
ences, 188,  219,  405;  promoting  growth  in, 
104-108;  promoting  sustained  interest, 
104-105;  reading  for  different  purposes, 
107,  185,  220,  279,  323,  341,  365-366,  371, 
424-425;  reading  in  thought  units,  106, 
209,  211-212,  236,  304,  365-366,  424-425; 
recognizing  central  idea,  107  and  the  les- 
son plans;  using  ideas  gained  from  read- 
ing, 107-108,  185,  199;  see  also  Meaning 
Associations,  Picture  Interpretation. 

Kinesthetic  Training,  32-33,  48,  53-54,  66, 
72-73,  79-80,  93-94,  95. 

Labelling,  49,  91,  94,  96,  149,  161. 

Language  Activities:  composing  riddles,  61, 
77-78,  267;  composing  rimes,  246,  294,  362, 


401;  composing  stories,  169,  236,  259,  396, 
419;  describing  pictures,  42,  46,  61,  77-78; 
discussing  experiences,  62,  66,  76,  91,  149, 
155,  158,  174,  176,  182,  217,  236,  293,  300, 
352,  374,  381;  learning  rimes,  songs  and 
rhythms,  29,  37,  43,  44,  58,  61,  70,  75,  81, 
87,  91,  178,  312,  332;  telling  stories,  336. 

Language  Development:  reading  labels  and 
signs,  91,  94,  95,  96;  sentence  style,  26-27, 
45,  52;  telling  stories  from  pictures,  25, 
26-27,  30-31,  36-37,  45,  52,  62,  63-64,  68- 
69,  75-76,  77,  80-81,  84,  88,  91,  92-93,  141, 
144;  see  also  Picture  Interpretation. 

Left-to-Right  Progression,  34-35,  36,  39,  40, 
145. 

Lesson  Plans:  organization  and  steps  in 
Before  We  Read,  24-25;  in  other  books, 
125-128. 

Meaning  Associations:  clarifying  and  ex- 
tending meanings,  31,  33,  35,  40,  48,  57, 
59,  63,  65,  77,  79,  80-81,  82-83,  83-85,  90, 
92,  105-106,  152,  153,  155,  180,  183,  185, 
203,  207,  209,  213-214,  230,  235,  243,  248, 
262,  265,  273-274,  290,  294,  301,  305,  353, 
372,  373,  380-381;  language  usage,  305,  356,. 
359;  provisions  for  development  of,  93; 
see  also  Interpretation. 

Meaning  Vocabulary:  see  Books. 

Oral  Reading:  listening  to,  117;  motivating, 
116;  to  an  audience,  116-117;  values  of, 
115,  116. 

Perception:  of  phrases,  152,  245,  246,  331, 
333-334;  of  word  forms,  230,  233,  241,  245, 
250,  280,  303;  see  also  Auditory  Percep- 
tion, Visual-Auditory  Perception,  Visual 
Perception. 

Phonetic  Analysis:  index  of  lessons  in,  443- 
444;  instruction  in,  110-113;  using,  113, 
114,  115;  values  of,  110-111. 

Phrase  Cards:  see  Equipment  (Unit  Card 
Set). 

Picture  Cards:  see  Equipment  (Unit  Card 
Set). 

Picture  Interpretation:  aims  in,  30  and 
other  Before  We  Read  lesson  plans;  asso- 
ciating related  ideas,  80;  making  infer- 
ences, 25,  36,  45,  62-63,  77,  80;  models  for, 
26-27,  30-31,  35,  36-37,  144-145;  noting  de- 
tails and  seeing  relationships,  30,  45,  52, 
64,  68,  73,  78-79,  80,  89,  90;  purpose  and 
procedure  in,  25-27;  telling  stories  from 
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pictures,  25-27,  30-31,  36-37,  45,  52,  62, 
63-64,  68-69,  75-76,  77,  80-81,  88,  91,  92, 
141,  144;  see  also  Interpretation,  Language 
Developmen-t,  Visual  Perception. 

Pictures:  see  Books. 

Pocket  Chart:  see  Equipment. 

Pre-Primer:  see  Books. 

Pre-Reading  Program:  activities  in,  18-19; 
need  for,  13;  values  of,  19-23. 

Primer:  see  Books. 

Reading:  aims  of  basic  instruction  in,  8-9; 
as  an  aid  to  child  growth,  6-7;  essential 
types  of  training  in,  8;  from  the  book,  126- 
127  and  the  lesson  plans;  important  stages 
of  development  in,  7-8;  see  also  Basic 
Reading  Program,  Growth,  Independent 
Reading,  Oral  Reading. 

Reading  Readiness:  requisites  for,  13-14; 
standards  for  determination  of,  14-19; 
see  also  Tests. 

Recognition:  see  Perception. 

Relationships:  developing  abilitv  to  per- 
ceive, 68,  78-79,  80,  90,  168,  180,'  286,  400. 

Retention:  of  details,  46,  56,  60,  65,  66,  70, 
93-94,  95,  96;  of  story  facts,  181,  186-187, 
258,  279,  281,  288,  323,  328;  of  story  plots, 
153,  161,  192,  222,  250,  267,  283,  328;  of 
related  ideas  269,  292. 

Sentences:  recognition  of,  238,  285-286. 

Speech:  difficulties  in,  42,  97,  214,  216;  see 
also  Tests. 

Speech  Improvement  Cards:  see  Equipment. 

Style:  see  Books. 

Table  of  Contents:  explaining,  227,  320; 
use  of,  see  the  lesson  plans. 


Tests:  auditory,  41-42,  60-61,  85-86,  96-97; 
mental,  17;  oral  reading,  118;  reading 
readiness,  17-18;  speech,  42,  61,  86;  visual- 
auditory,  275-276,  296,  315;  sight  vocabu- 
lary, 117-118,  161-163,  193,  223,  251,  274- 
275,  295,  314,  346-348,  367-368,  391-392, 
410,  430;  word-attack,  118,  411-412,  431. 

Unit  Card  Set:  see  Equipment. 

Units:  content  of,  28,  43,  61,  74,  87,  91,  226, 
252,  277,  297,  319,  349,  369,  393,  413;  in- 
troducing, 226-227,  253,  277,  297-298,  320, 
349,  393;  preparation  for,  28,  43,  74,  87, 
226,  252,  277,  297,  319,  349,  369,  393,  413- 
414;  summarizing,  346,  429. 

Visual-Auditory  Perception:  exercises  for 
training  in,  188,  255,  259;  see  also  Tests. 

Visual  Perception:  inversions,  70-71;  noting 
similarities  and  differences,  34-35,  38-39, 
49-50,  51-52,  54,  55-56,  57,  58,  63,  67-68, 
70-71,  72-73,  89-90;  reversals,  51,  54,  55; 
training  in,  141,  149,  156-157,  158,  160, 
168,  177,  179,  181,  188,  190,  198,  203,  210, 
216,  222;  see  also  Retention,  Tests. 

Vocabulary:  presenting,  125  and  the  lesson 
plans;  review.  272-273,  294,  346,  366,  390, 
409;  see  also  Books,  Tests. 

Word  Perception:  abilities  developed  in, 
113-115;  aids  to,  108;  provision  for  diffi- 
culties in,  118-119;  see  also  Auditory  Per- 
ception, Context  Clues.  Distinguishing 
Word  Forms,  Phonetic  Analysis,  Visual 
Perception,  Word  Variants. 

Word  Variants:  addition  of  s,  172,  177,  190, 
270;  capitalized  form,  160,  172,  179,  180, 
181;  see  also  pages  listed  in  Index  of  Les- 
sons in  Phonetic  Analysis  for  the  Primer 
and  Book  I,  443-444. 

Work-Books:  significant  features  of,  123- 
124;  use  of,  124  and  the  lesson  plans. 


Poems 

Poems  recommended  for  use  in  the  First  Grade  Program 

AUTUMN  FIRES 

In  the  other  gardens 

And  all  up  the  vale, 

From  the  autumn  bonfires 
See  the  smoke  trail ! 

Pleasant  summer  over 

And  all  the  summer  flowers, 

The  red  fire  blazes, 

The  gray  smoke  towers. 

Sing  a song  of  seasons ! 

Something  bright  in  all! 

Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall ! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

DOWN!  DOWN! 

Down ! Down ! 

Yellow  and  brown, 

The  leaves  are  falling. 

Over  the  town. 

- — Eleanor  Farjeon 

MY  PUPPY 

My  puppy  is  soft  and  furry  and  round. 

He  catches  a bone  and  digs  in  the  ground: 

He’s  taken  my  shoe  and  is  running  away: 

I ’spose  I’ll  go  hopping  like  this  all  day. 

Used  by  permission  of  the  authors,  Edith  M.  Leonard  and  Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  Co-Advisers 
Early  Childhood  Education,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  College,  Santa  Barbara. 
California.  All  rights  reserved  by  the  authors. 
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A TOAD’S  WAY 

I met  a little  woman 
Who  was  going  up  a hill, 

And  when  she  wasn’t  hopping 
She  sat  extremely  still. 

She  hadn’t  any  neck  at  all, 

She  hadn’t  any  chin, 

She  opened  wide  her  great  big  mouth 
And  snapped  a young  fly  in. 

She  seemed  to  be  good-natured 
And  friendly  as  could  be, 

For  while  she  swallowed  down  the  fly 
She  winked  her  eye  at  me. 

— Elizabeth  Coatsworth 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 

When  I climb  up 
To  get  a drink, 

It  doesn’t  work 

The  way  you’d  think. 

I turn  it  up. 

The  water  goes 
And  hits  me  right 
Upon  the  nose. 

1 turn  it  down 
To  make  it  small 
And  don’t  get  any 
Drink  at  all. 


— Marchette  Chute 
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THE  LOOKING-GLASS  PUSSY 
Back  behind  the  mirror  is  another  pussy-cat 

With  bows  and  whiskers  just  like  mine,  and  just  as  gray  and  fat. 

She  peeps  around  and  looks  at  me  when  I peep  in  at  her, 

And  looks  as  pleased  as  possible  each  time  she  hears  me  purr. 

She  pats  her  paws  against  the  glass  when  I pat  mine  there  too; 
But  she  won’t  come  and  play  with  me,  no  matter  how  I mew! 

One  day  I thought  I’d  catch  her  when  I didn’t  see  her  there; 
(She  couldn’t  see  me  either — I was  down  behind  a chair!) 

I crept  behind  the  furniture  and  slid  along  the  wall 
And  ran  behind  the  mirror — and  she  wasn’t  there  at  all! 

But  when  I bounced  around  the  frame  as  sudden  as  could  be 
That  tricky  little  cat  was  there  a-looking  out  at  me! 

— Margaret  Widdemer 


RAIN 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here, 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Measure  my  arms, 
Measure  my  nose, 
Measure  myself 
Way  down  to  my  toes. 


— Author  Unknown 
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HIDING 

I’m  hiding,  I’m  hiding, 

And  no  one  knows  where; 

For  all  they  can  see  is  my 
Toes  and  my  hair. 

And  I just  heard  my  father 
Say  to  my  mother — 

“But,  darling,  he  must  be 
Somewhere  or  other; 

Have  you  looked  in  the  inkwell?” 
And  Mother  said,  “Where?” 

“In  the  inkwell?”  said  Father.  But 
I was  not  there. 

Then  “Wait!”  cried  my  mother — 
“I  think  that  I see 
Him  under  the  carpet.”  But 
It  was  not  me. 

“Inside  the  mirror’s 
A pretty  good  place,” 

Said  Father  and  looked,  but  saw 
Only  his  face. 

“We’ve  hunted,”  sighed  Mother, 
“As  hard  as  we  could 
And  I am  so  afraid  that  we’ve 
Lost  him  for  good.” 

Then  I laughed  out  aloud 

And  I wiggled  my  toes 

And  Father  said — “Look,  dear, 

I wonder  if  those 
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Toes  could  be  Benny’s? 

There  are  ten  of  them,  see?” 

And  they  were  so  surprised  to  find 
Out  it  was  me! 

— Dorothy  Alois 

BOUNCING  BALL 

I toss  my  ball,  my  bouncing  ball, 

I toss  it  over  the  garden  wall. 

What  a bouncing  ball,  my  ball  must  be ! 

Here  it  comes  bouncing  back  to  me. 

— H.  S.  Bennett 

BUILDING  MACHINERY 

They’re  building  a building. 

The  shovel  snorts 
And  churrs, 

And  shoves 
Its  biting  dipper 
Into  the  earth. 

It  digs  up  ground 
For  the  basement. 

The  mixer 
Turns  and  churns 
And  grinds  around 

It  pours  out  concrete 
For  foundations. 

Cranes  lift  huge  bars 
And  elevators 
Run  up  and  down. 

And  trucks  come 
Rumbling  along. 

They’re  building  a building. 

- — Dorothy  Baruch 

From  I Like  Machinery , copyright  by  Doro-thy  Baruch.  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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THE  SWING 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a swing 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

Oh,  I do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a child  can  do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I can  see  so  wide, 

Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 
Over  the  countryside — 

Till  I look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 

Up  in  the  air  I go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down ! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


FERRY  ME  ACROSS  THE  WATER 

“Ferry  me  across  the  water, 

Do,  boatman,  do.'” 

“If  you’ve  a penny  in  your  purse 
I’ll  ferry  you.” 

“I  have  a penny  in  my  purse, 

And  my  eyes  are  blue; 

So  ferry  me  across  the  water, 

Do,  boatman,  do!” 

“Step  into  my  ferry-boat, 

Be  they  black  or  blue, 

And  for  the  penny  in  your  purse 
I’ll  ferry  you.” 


— Christina  G.  Rossetti 
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KEEPING  PACE 

My  daddy  is  big,  my  daddy  is  strong 
And  his  steps  like  this — are  large  and  long; 

My  mother’s  a lady,  so  dainty  and  nice, 

When  daddy  steps  once,  my  mother  steps  twice. 

I hold  both  their  hands  and  skip  to  keep  pace; 

I play  I’m  a pony  running  a race. 

Used  by  permission  of  the  authors,  Edith  M.  Leonard,  and  Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  co-advisers.  Early 
Childhood  Education,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  College,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
All  rights  reserved  by  the  authors. 


WHICH? 

When  I am  in  the  country 
I like  the  trees  and  grass, 

I like  the  cows  and  horses, 

I count  them  as  I pass. 

When  I am  in  the  city 
I like  the  city  streets, 

I like  the  trucks  and  taxis 
Passing  by  in  fleets. 

“The  city  or  the  country?” 

I sometimes  say  to  mother, 

“I  cannot  say  which  one  I like 
Better  than  the  other.” 

— james  S.  Tippett 

From  I Live  in  a City  by  James  Tippett,  Copyright  1927,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

ON  THE  GRASSY  BANKS 

On  the  grassy  banks 

Lambkins  at  their  pranks; 

Woolly  sister,  woolly  brothers, 
Jumping  off  their  feet, 

While  their  woolly  mothers 
Watch  by  them  and  bleat. 


— Christina  G.  Rossetti 
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I HAD  A LITTLE  DOGGY 

I had  a little  Doggy  that  used  to  sit  and  beg; 

But  Doggy  tumbled  down  the  stairs  and  broke  his  little  leg. 

Oh ! Doggy,  I will  nurse  you,  and  try  to  make  you  well, 

And  you  shall  have  a collar  with  a little  silver  bell. 

Ah ! Doggy,  don’t  you  think  that  you  should  very  faithful  be, 
For  having  such  a loving  friend  to  comfort  you  as  me? 

And  when  your  leg  is  better,  and  you  can  run  and  play, 

We’ll  have  a scamper  in  the  fields  and  see  them  making  hay. 

But,  Doggy,  you  must  promise  (and  mind  your  word  you  keep) 
Not  once  to  tease  the  little  lambs,  or  run  among  the  sheep; 
And  then  the  little  chicks  that  play  upon  the  grass, 

You  must  not  even  wag  your  tail  to  scare  them  as  you  pass. 

— Author  Unknown 

Wouldn’t  it  be  funny — 

Wouldn’t  it  now — 

If  the  dog  said,  “Moo-oo” 

And  the  cow  said,  “Bow-wow?” 

If  the  cat  sang  and  whistled, 

And  the  bird  said,  “Mia-ow?” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  funny — 

Wouldn’t  it  now? 

— Author  Unknown 

MIX  A PANCAKE 

Mix  a pancake, 

Stir  a pancake, 

Pop  it  in  the  pan; 

Fry  the  pancake, 

Toss  the  pancake, 

Catch  it  if  you  can. 


— Christina  G.  Rossetti 
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THE  LAMB 

Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o’er  the  mead; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 

Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 

Gave  thee  such  a tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 

Little  Lamb,  I’ll  tell  thee; 

Little  Lamb,  I’ll  tell  thee: 

He  is  called  by  thy  name, 

For  He  calls  Himself  a Lamb. 

He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild, 

He  became  a little  child. 

I a child,  and  thou  a lamb, 

We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  Lamb,  God  bless  thee! 
Little  Lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

— William  Blake 


A RABBIT 

A rabbit  works  its  ears,  and  tries 
To  watch  you  with  its  rabbit  eyes; 

Its  saucy  tail  it  flounces, 

And  when  it  hits  the  ground,  it  bounces. 


— Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
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SAFETY  FIRST 

“Look  to  the  left, 

Look  to  the  right, 

Is  there  a cart 

Or  a motor  in  sight?” 

“Yes,  I can  see 
A cart  and  a car.” 

“Then  we  had  better 
All  stay  where  we  are.” 

— Author  Unknown 


THE  GREEN  BUS 

Wait  a minute, 

Green  bus! 

Slow  down! 

Stop ! 

I will  climb  your 
winding  stair 
And  ride 
On  top. 

Along 

The  busy  river, 

Down 

The  Avenue, 

Any  day 
I like  to  take 
A trip 
With  you. 

— James  S.  Tippett 

From  I Go  A-Travelling  by  James  Tippett,  Copyright  1929,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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THE  GINGERBREAD  MAN 

Humpty  Dumpty  Dickery  Dan, 

Sing  heigh!  sing  ho!  for  the  Gingerbread  Man 
With  his  form  so  neat, 

And  his  smile  so  sweet, 

And  his  gingerbread  shoes  on  his  gingerbread  feet. 

His  eyes  are  two  currants,  so  round  and  so  black 
He’s  baked  in  a pan  lying  flat  on  his  back. 

He  comes  from  the  oven  so  glossy  and  brown 
The  finest  gingerbread  man  in  town. 

— Eva  Rowland 

THE  ELF  AND  THE  DORMOUSE 

Under  a toadstool  crept  a wee  Elf, 

Out  of  the  rain  to  shelter  himself. 

Under  the  toadstool,  sound  asleep, 

Sat  a big  Dormouse  all  in  a heap. 

Trembled  the  wee  Elf,  frightened,  and  yet 
Fearing  to  fly  away  lest  he  get  wet. 

To  the  next  shelter— maybe  a mile ! 

Sudden  the  wee  Elf  smiled  a wee  smile. 

Tugged  till  the  toadstool  toppled  in  two. 

Holding  it  over  him,  gaily  he  flew. 

Soon  he  was  safe  home,  dry  as  could  be. 

Soon  woke  the  Dormouse— “Good  gracious  me! 

Where  is  my  toadstool?”  loud  he  lamented. 

. — And  that’s  how  umbrellas  first  were  invented. 

— Oliver  Herford 

From  Ar,ful  Anlicks  by  Oliver  Herford.  Copyriyht,  1894  by  the  Century  Company.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 
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WHAT  ROBIN  TOLD 

How  do  robins  build  their  nests? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me — 

First  a wisp  of  yellow  hay 
In  a pretty  round  they  lay; 

Then  some  shreds  of  downy  floss, 
Feathers,  too,  and  bits  of  moss, 

Woven  with  a sweet,  sweet  song, 

This  way,  that  way,  and  across; 

TFIAT’S  what  Robin  told  me. 

Where  do  robins  hide  their  nests? 

Robin  Redbreast  told  me — 

Up  among  the  leaves  so  deep, 

Where  the  sunbeams  rarely  creep, 

Long  before  the  winds  are  cold, 

Long  before  the  leaves  are  gold, 
Bright-eyed  stars  will  peep  and  see 
Baby  robins — one,  two,  three; 

THAT’S  what  Robin  told  me. 

— George  Cooper 

MISS  DAFFODIL 

A little  yellow  cup, 

A little  yellow  frill, 

A little  yellow  star, 

And  that’s  a daffodil. 

— Author  Unknown 

TO  ONE  CHOOSING  A KITTEN 

A black-nosed  kitten  will  slumber  all  the  day; 
A white-nosed  kitten  is  ever  glad  to  play; 

A yellow-nosed  kitten  will  answer  to  your  call; 
And  a gray-nosed  kitten  I like  best  of  all. 

— Author  Unknown 
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THE  NORTH  WIND 

The  north  wind  doth  blow 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 

And  what  will  the  robin  do  then, 
Poor  thing! 

He  will  sit  in  the  barn 

And  keep  himself  warm 

And  tuck  his  head  under  his  wing. 

Poor  thing! 

— Mother  Goose 


ONCE  THERE  WAS  A SNOWMAN 

Once  there  was  a snowman 
Who  stood  outside  the  door. 

He  wished  that  he  could  come  inside 
And  run  about  the  floor. 

He  wished  that  he  could  warm  himself 
Beside  the  fire,  so  red. 

He  wished  that  he  could  climb 
Upon  the  big  white  bed. 

So  he  called  to  the  North  Wind 
“Come  and  help  me,  pray, 

For  I’m  completely  frozen 
Standing  here  all  day.” 

So  the  North  Wind  came  along 
And  blew  him  in  the  door 
And  now  there’s  nothing  left  of  him 
But  a puddle  on  the  floor ! 


— Author  Unknown 
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THE  LOST  DOLL 

I once  had  a sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 
And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

But  I lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I played  on  the  heath  one  day; 

And  I cried  for  her  more  than  a week,  dears, 
But  I never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I played  on  the  heath  one  day; 

Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 

And  her  arms  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled; 

Yet  for  old  time’s  sake,  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

— Charles  Kingsley 


SWEET  AND  LOW 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
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Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon: 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 


— Alfred  Tennyson 
THE  BIG  RED  HORSE 

All: 

The  big  red  horse  on 
the  merry-go-round 
Stopped  for  a minute  to  let 
someone  down. 

Solo  high: 

The  big  red  horse  was  up  in  the  air, 

But  I climbed  and  climbed  till  I got  up  there. 

Solo  low: 

The  music  began:  the  man  pulled 
the  lever, 

And  around  we  went  faster 
than  ever. 

All: 

Around  and  around, 

All  up  and  down, 

The  big  red  horse  on  the 
merry-go-round 

Solo  low: 

Took  me  riding, 

Solo  high: 

Took  me  gliding, 
Took  me  sliding  up, 

Solo  low: 

Took  me  sliding  down. 

All: 

Around  and  ’round 
And  up  and  down 
Went  the  big  red  horse 
On  the  merry-go-round. 

- Helen  K.  Evans 
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